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The FOREST AND STREAM Is put to press 
on Tuesdays. Correspondence intended for 
publication should reach us by Mondays and 
as much earlier as may be practicable. 








Forest and Stream Water Colors 


We have prepared as premiums a series of four artistic 
and beautiful reproductions of origina’ water colors, 
painted expressly for the Forest and Stream. The 
subjects are outdoor scenes: 

Jacksnipe ComingIn. ‘He’s Got Them” (Quail Shooting). 
Vigilant and Valkyrie. Bass Fishing at Block Island. 
SEE REDUCED HALF-TONES IN OUR ADVT. COLUMNS. 

The plates are for frames 14x 19in. They are done in 
twelve colors, and are rich in effect. They are furnished 
to old or new subscribers on the following terms: 
Forest and Stream one year and the set of four pictures, $5. 


Forest and Stream 6 months and any two of the pictures, $3. 
Price of the pictures alone, $1.50 each s $5 for the set. 


Remit by express money order ot postal money ordes _ 
Make orders payable to 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., New York. 





SPRING SHOOTERS AND “BUTCHERS.” 


Tue self-assurance with which one individual will 
sometimes adjudge another individual or group of indi- 
viduals as this or that, and devoid of claims to sportsman- 
ship, is well exemplified by a recent ruling of a contem- 
porary that President Cleveland and ex-President Harrison 
were shooters, not sportsmen; and specifically that ‘‘both 
are spring butchers pure and simple, that and nothing 
more.” 

The question of sportsmanship stripped of the fallacy 
and intolerance with which it is invested by different 
men who have different personal hobbies is one deter- 
mined by the ethical standards and usages of the best 
sportamen in the land, and not by the oracular utterances 
of any self-constituted authority. 

Confounding a question in game-supply economics with 
ethical matters of sportsmanship does not show a true 
perception of the question. 

It is safe to assume that gentlemen who have graduated 
in the highest schools of life and who move in the high- 
est circles of the business and ethical world know what 
is correct and proper in their business or their pleasure. 
And it is certain that the usages of a large class of gen- 
tlemen throughout the land, more particularly when the 
usages clash with a thin scattering of isolated and indi- 
vidual opinion, determine the status of what is proper 
and what is not. Individual hobby is not usage. 

Surely a standard of sportsmanship, measured by the 
notions or dicta of one person, is not a sufficiently broad 
ground from which to denounce a class of sportsmen 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, of which 
class the President is singled out with invidious spiteful- 
ness. 

There is no universal sentiment nor statutory law 
against spring shooting. As to the possibilities or desira- 
bility of abolishing it, there are differences of opinion. 
Common consent, however, bas never established it as a 
test of sportsmanship, the dicta of any individual to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Spring shooting has long been in the realm of debatable 
questions in the economy of the shooting interests of 
America, It is an important question for the considera- 
tion of sportsmen, merely as it relates to a restricted kill- 
ing of the ducks with a view toa future supply. There 
is a general sentiment which disapproves of the making 
of large bags, of killing for the sake of making a large 
count, or kiHing after the manner of the pot-hunter; but 
the question of the season, spring or fall, has never yet 
been definitely determined as a subject of expediency, 
much less as one of ethical rule. The wrong of spring 
shooting must be recognized by common usage or by statu- 
tory law before it can be cited as occasion for denouncing 
any one as a butcher. 

One may feel that spring shooting is wrong; he may 
make a resolve that he himself will not indulge in spring 
shooting; he may cherish a belief that he has the true 
ethical principles of sportsmanship within himself; and 
80 long as he makes his own beliefs his own rule of ac- 


tion no one can say nay to him; but when he uses his 
own creations as measures by which to rule the actions of 
others, contrary to established usage, he then enters into 
the realm of fanaticism. 

Spring shooting is destructive to the duck supply, and 
if persisted in will eventually result in still greater de- 
pletion of their numbers. To shoot or not to shoot them 
in the spring is a material question for the consideration 
of the sportsmen of the land, not an ethical question 
which makes butchers of all those who advocate and 
practice spring shooting, and sportsmen of all those who 
shoot ducks in the fall. 

FOREST AND STREAM has been and is opposed to spring 
shooting for material reasons, reasons which have a 
solid foundation in the economy of the sport, which ap- 
peal to the sportsmen of the land as sportsmen in general 
in moving for the general good, and not confounding 
with ethical principles with which it never has been con- 
ceded a part. 


SNAP SHOTS. 

Here are three shooting scores to be noted, those of 
Emperor William II., President Cleveland and Mr. Ed- 
win Thorne, of Long Island. The German Emperor 
went to the boar park of Hanover last week for his 
annual pig and deer hunt in the forests of Springe and 
Landenau. The programme of the royal hunt called for 


the killing of at least 350 pigs and of red deer in propor- . 


tion, the trophies to be laid out in rows after the hunt for 
the admiration of the participants in the sport and of the 
public. Affairs of state, however, intervened and re- 
quired the Emperor’s return to Berlin before the hunt 
was half over. Most of the 350 pigs which were con- 
demned to slaughter are atill foraging for the acorns of 
Springe. For the very interesting photographs of the 
game killed on a former hunt in the same preserves we 
are indebted to Mr. W. Hesse, Head Forester of the royal 
game parks. The pictures hint of the ceremonial char- 
acter of a royal hunt, this in such striking contrast to 
the simplicity and absence of display which mark the 
shooting excursions of a President Harrison or a Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 


Mr, Cleveland got back to Washington last Sunday 
from his ducking trip to North Carolina waters. The game 
which he brought back as the fruits of the expedition 
was not laid out in rows on the White House lawn for 
public inspection and admiration, but the newspaper men 
were on hand when the party came ashore, and they 
have recorded as the spoils of the trip a bag of fifty-two 
ducks, five geese, four brant and thirty-two quail. 

But when it comes to making a bag of game that is a 
bag, William II. and President Cleveland are insignifi- 
cant sportsmen. Mr, Edwin Thorne, of Long Island, is a 
“biger man than old Grant,” and no Kaiser or Presi- 
dent on earth can compete with him in duck butchering. 
Mr. Thorne appears to be a combination of sportsman 
and market-hunter, and when a favorable opportunity 
offers he does what he can to insure the modest and mod- 
erate gratification of both of these personalities. On 
Nov. 23 there came to Mr, Thorne the chance of a life- 
time; he improved it by killing 264 birds, which were after- 
ward photographed, and are reproduced for illustration in 
our shooting columns this week. The score was an ex- 
traordinary one for Long Island, and if mere bigness is 
to be considered, is one which will probably long 
remain unsurpassed. The good fortune which came 
to the Babylon gunner will be noted with envy by 
many a duck shooter. Moralize as we may, there is 
no use in attempting to deny that fact. Probably as 
human nature goes, nine men out of ten who had the 
opportunity to kill 264 birds in a day would do so, pro- 
vided they had a gun that would stand the test and shells 
enough to do the work; and it is very likely too that they 
would have their harvest of ducks photograpaed, and 
would pat themselves on the back and expect others to 
pat them on the back for having achieved a great feat of 
sportsmanship. Whether any one has a moral right to 
perpetrate such a slaughter in this year of grace and of 
duck scarcity 1895 is quite another question. We have 
been hearing much of late in condemnation of the record 
killers. Experienced sportsmen like Didymus, who have 
lived long enough to get beyond that early stage of sport- 
ing life in which success is likely to be gauged by the 
~ulk and the dead weight of the day’s shooting, would 


have us believe that to kill without stint is to transgress 
the laws of consideration for others, restrictions which it 
is a sportsman’s first duty to remember and regard for his 
own self-control. Such considerations are likely to be 
applied to this bag of 264 ducks made by a Long Island 
gunner, and it might be perfectly just so to ap- 
ply them if wefhad to do with a case which 
was to be classed exclusively under the designation of 
sport. As a matter of fact Mr. Thorne sent his-birds to 
market, and we presume that he would resent any dis- 
cussion of his achievement which took the narrow 
ground that the feat was a sportsman’s only. He might 
very well claim the greater privilege of the market 
hunter, a privilege which is unrestricted by any foolish 
notions of consideration for others. The one rule which 
the market hunter knows is to kill as many birds a3 can 
be disposed of to the consumers. Tested by such a law 
Mr. Thorne’s duck score was a very creditable per- 
formance. 





The name of Patrick Mullen is known but to a few of 
the present generation of sportsmen, but it was familiar 
enough to the older school of wildfowl gunners of New 
York, and indeed of the country at large. From his 
little shop in Maiden Lane, in this city, Mullen sent out 
guns which had a deserved reputation, for he put into 
their making honesty, skill and pride. The duck shooter ~ 
who had in his blind a Patrick Mullen gun was accus- 
tomed to feel the utmost confidence in it as an “‘old re- 
liable,” and the products of the Mullen shop were 
considered the most perfect weapons one could count in 
his armament; a very high measure of esteem was 
accorded the maker for the lofty principles which con- 
trolled his life; and no man might ask for a kinder ree 
membrance after he had passed from earth than that 
which is expressed in this tribute contributed by Mr. 
James C. Carter to the Evening Post of last Saturday: 

He was a plain mechanic of the old-fashioned type, working for him 
self, with no journeyman to assist him, and with no ambition except 
to make his work perfect and to give it that finish and beauty which 
come from perfect adaptation to the purpose designed. No money Z 
could tempt him to turn out a poor piece of work, or to ask or accept 
anything more than a fair and reasonable price for the best. Honest 
in every fiber of his nature, with a self-respect that shone out with , 
dignity and pride, though never with ostentation, industrious every 


day and hour, he lived his eighty years of life in a manner to com- 
mand the admiration of every man who knew him. 


All his old friends will pay in thought a silent tribute to his memory- 
I ask you for a place in which to utter mine aloud. 





A distressing story comes from Quebec that tons of deer 
meat are shipped from the Province into Maine wilds, to 
be transported thence by sportsmen under the pretense 
that their prowess brought down the game, or to be 
shipped directly to the Boston market. The Canadians 
are lifting up a great cry that they are being despoiled of 
their venison. Now, it is known perfectly well that 
hunters do bring out from Maine wilds deer by the thou- 
sands, and it is also understood that many tons of venison 
are shipped to Boston every season; but Maine has always 
claimed and has been given credit for the game; and we 
believe that the State deserves it, every bit of it. 





The Quebec Legislature has adopted resolutions pro- 
viding for the leasing of unsettled parts of country to clubs 
for hunting and fishing preserves. The parts so leased may 
not exceed 400 square miles, and the annual rental is to 
be not less than a dollar a mile. Vast areas of Canadian 
wilderness have already been taken up for hunting tracts, 
and there is a well defined tendency toward the preserve 
system on a still larger scale. We even hear talk of deer 
preserves and trespass signs in the heart of Newfoundland. 





The Sportsmen’s Exposition to be held in Madison 
Square Garden next March gives promise of excelling in 
magnitude and interest the first affair. Spaces have 
already been taken by the leading firms, and we hear of 
previous exhibitors who are doubling their spaces for 
March. Remember the dates, March 16 to 21. 





The New York State Association for the Protection of 
Fish and Game will hold its regular annual winter con- 
vention in Syracuse Jan. 9, and one of the important 
topics then to be considered will be the section, No. 247, 
of the gaffe law, which permits the sale of game all the 
year around, On this subject there should be such an 
united and emphatic expression of opinion as to leave no 
room to question the public in condemnation of the law, 
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The Sportsman Courist. 


UNCLE LISHA’S OUTING. 


VII.—Visitors in Camp. 
At the edge of the woods Sam turned and took a care- 
ful observation of the clearing. 
“IT spose the’s a landin’ daown there on the crik 
— as nigh as the one on the Slang, hain’t the’?” he 








“Wal, Ah do’ know prob’ly. Yas, Ah guess yas. 
se you wan’ know, hein?” Antoine answered and 


*Q, nothin’, on’y I was a-thinkin’ if the canew was 
there we c’ld git tu camp quicker. My stomerk’s cryin’ 
cu if that feller’s water is victuals an’ drink. Haow 
is ’t wi’ your’n, Antoine? You hain’t hed even water tu 
stay it. 

“Bah gosh!” cried the Canadian with hun zest, 
**Ah’ll can heat one of dat dauk raw an’ hees fedder.” 

‘**That ‘ould hurt Joe’s feelin’s, he wants all the feathers 
for a peace offerin’ tu M’ri’,” said Sam, lengthening his 
strides till a glimpse of the open sky beyond the landing 
was seen, when he slackened his pace and cau- 
tiously out upon the open marsh. 

‘*Hsssh,” he whispered, drawing back and slowly sink- 
ing upon his haunches, “‘the’s a hull snag o’ ducks a squd- 
dlin’ ‘raound not four rod f’'m the canew. We c’n crawl 
up an’ -e crack at em.” 

Crawling side by side they wormed their way within 
short range of at least a dozen wood ducks that were 
swimming, diving and bickering over choice morsels in 
the narrow way of water that made from the chan- 
nel to the ding. Then taking deliberate aim at the 
thick of the flock they fired at the word given by Sam. 
Above the rolling cloud of smoke they saw but five terri- 
fied survivors scurrying away in scattered flight, and be- 
neath it when it lifted seven dead and wounded unto 
death, all of which they speedily secured, even to one 
poor —— that skulked omens the weeds and was mer- 
cifully dispatched by a stroke of a paddle. 

“There, Antoine,” said Sam, as the canoe floated out 
upon the channel, ‘‘you set for’ad, I done all the shootin’ 
I want tu-day.” 

Thus disposed they paddled down the Slang. As they 
passed the trim newly built muskrat houses, almost 
every one of them had a tally stick stuck beside it marked 
rather conspicuously by a bit of birch bark inserted in a 
cleft at the top. 

‘Dat was Injin fashi’n,” Antoine commented, ‘‘an’ Ah 
bet = head dere was some of it trappin ’raoun’ here.” 


est their shifflin’ way, ketchin’ lots o’ half-growed 
ones. But the’s plenty o’ white folks ’at’s jest as bad. I 
wonder where the creatur’s is campin’. I sh’d like tu run 


on tu ’em.” 

“Oh, Sam, you'll want great many t’ing, a’n’t it? You'll 
fan’ two nigger an’ one Quakers to-day already, an’ naow 
you'll want ~ Say, Sam, what kan’ o’ nigger you call 
dat one, hein?” 

= do know ’s anything more’n a tol’lable black one. 


Why? 

“Wal, seh, he'll gat diff’nt of aour kan’ e’ nigger. He’ll 
a’n’tspick Ang sem’ lak’ you was, an’ me an’ dat odder 
nigger. Oh, Ah tol’ you, Sam,” he said impressively, and 
looking over his shoulder at his companion, ‘‘Ah’ll 
b’lieve he was slave runaways nigger from Souse ’Mer- 
icay. 

‘Sho’, Antoine, you du git cur’u’s ideas int’ your 
noddle.” 

*‘Wal, Ah’ll b’lieved dat, me,” said Antoine decidedly. 

‘‘Wal, s’posin’ he is,” said Sam, carelessly, “let him 
run; I sha’n’t stop him.” 

“‘Prob’ly de mans dat hown it was willin’ for give feef- 
o-., = twanty-fav’ dollar. Haow many you s’pose, 
pro 7 9 

‘I spose,” said Sam with impressive earnestness, “‘if a 
man was mean ’nough tu du sech a sneakin’ job he’d ortu 
be sunk in this ’ere crik, an’ I cal’late that’s as mis’able a 
death as a fellow could die. If you want tu keep friends 
wi’ me, Antwine, don’t you tell nob’dy ‘at we seen sech a 
man—not nob’dy.” 

**No, no—no, Ah’ll won’t tol’ mah waf’, no, sah,” add- 
ns —s some reflection, ‘‘honly Onc’ Lasha an’ Zhozeff, 
Pp 9 Aa 

‘‘Wal, if you must tell someb’dy er b’ust I s’pose they’d 
be as safe as anyb’dy. But don’t yeopen your head tu no 
strangers. Naow, remember.” 

“Dat all Ah want. But Ah’ll tol’ you, Sam, it mek me 
felt kan o’ mean for keep all Ah’ll know for mahsef.” 

“Hol’ on,” said Sam, steering the canoe close to the 
marsh where a muskrat house stood in a narrow environ- 
ment of open water, “‘there’s a poor leetle mushrat not so 
big as a haouse rat, all wopsed up in a mess o’ weeds where 
he can’t draown ner git away.” 

As the canoe ran alongside, he reached out and carefully 
disengaged the trap and its struggling captive from the 
a of marsh weeds, and after a brief inspection 
P the spring till the jaws opened. When the little 
prisoner found himself free he made off with scrambling 
= into the marsh as Sam gave him a parting admoni- 

on. 

“There, you poor little devil, go your ways an’ grow 
bigger. Naow, Antwine, wouldn’t a feller be meaner ’n 
P tu put that leetle chap back int’ the trap ag’in?” 

“Yas, prob’ly,” said Antoine; “but Ah’ll an’ spec’ de In- 
jin tank you much, prob’ly, a’n’t it?” 

**Wal, I wa’n’ ezackly considerin’ the Injin’s feelin’s.” 

Their way down the Slang and creek was unmarked by 
even an unsuccessful shot, for the few ducks they saw 
arose too far out of range to tempt them to the trial of the 
uncertain chance. Now and then they were startled by 
thesudden uprising of a heron beating upward with labored 
strokes of his broad vans in a long slant to level flight over 
the marshes, or the me poe squawk of abittern jerking 
himself into the air and stumbling through it on awkward 
wings to a safer retreat. A countless dusky swarm of 
blackbirds rose up from their busy feeding among the rice 
in a sudden cloud and with a dull roar of innumerable 
wings, as if a mine had exploded beneath the flock. 

hen they rounded the last great bend and came in 
sight of the bay, they saw a large craft with a single square 
sail coming in toward the mouth of Lewis Creek. 

‘‘Hurra’ for Canada,” cried Antoine, joyfully, after re- 
— it intently fora moment, ‘Look, Sam, dat was 


**What makes you think so?” ' 

“QO, Ah’ll know it by hees sail jes’ easy as you can tol’ 
nigger by hees skin. Yankee boat a’n’t got square sail lak’ 
dat more as he wore botte sauvage or heat pea soup. 
Prob’ly he brought some salt for sol’ itor come for bought 
some ple, prob’ly, bose of it, Ah do’ know ’f he 
a’n’t. ll gat brudder-law was be captain for one of 
it. Mebby dat was be mah brudder-law, mos’ likel’. 
Ah’ll go see to-naght ’f Ah’ll a’n’t in de morny, me.” 

“Wal, I'll gowith ye. It’s turrible interestin’ tu look 
at furrin shippin’ an’ that looks like an ol’ buster, nigh ’s 
big *s a canawl boat.” 

‘O, dey was beauty boats,” said Antoine proudly. ‘‘Ah’ll 
- _ dey was mek de water roar lak’ Onc’ Lasha w’en 

e sleep. 

Freon they were at the landing among the willows 
under the bluff, a place made familiar to them in their 
summer fishing trip of a previous year. Thence, laden 
with guns and game, they climbed the steep to the camp, 
where they were loudly welcomed by Uncle Lisha and 
Joseph, who generously con ted them on their 
success, though it abated the pride of their own achieve- 
ments. 

‘“‘Wal done, boys.” Uncle Lisha slowly counted the 
ducks, carefully —— and observing each and in- 
quiring its kind. ‘You did du fust rate, sartain. But 
what sort o’ critter’s this ’ere?” he asked, picking up the 
coot and minutely examining it. ‘‘Antwine, hev you 
be’n a-robbin’ someb’dy er nuther’s henrwust?” 

‘‘No, Onc’ Lasha,” said the Canadian, one hand busy 
with the potato kettle and frying-pan, while from the 
other he snatched hasty mouthfuls of bread to appease 
the cravings of his fasting stomach, “dat was you 
boy Sam, an’ Ah’ll tol’ it he don’t ought for do so weeked. 
But he want for pracsit for shoot, so he’ll shot de folkses 
hen. What you t’ink for dat, hein?” 

‘“‘No, ’tain’t a hen nuther,” the old man decided, ‘‘but 
it looks more like one ’an some 0’ these ere patent new- 
fashion Chinee faowls does. Clapham’s got a rwuster ’at 
come f’m Boston ’at he calls a High-shang er hang-shy er 
some sech a name, ’at don’t look no more like a civilized 
barndoor faowl ’an you du, Ann Twine, an’ when he does 
what Clapham calls crowin’, it scares child’en. I never 
heard sech a’ a “ 

‘*Wal, Onc’ Lisha, dis t’ing was kan’ o’ fool dauk. Dat 
hees nem of it. We jus’ brought it home for de fedders 
for Zhozeff.” 

“Wal, me and Jozeff hes picked ’em all off’m them lee- 
tle baby ducks ’at we got, an’ don’t you b’lieve both on ye 
*’at he was so savin’ ’at he pulled the pin-feathers aout 
with his teeth, an’ we got pooty nigh a piller case full an’ 
the ducks is dressed complete. Haow be ye goin’ tu cook 
’em, Antwine? Rwust’em, er bile’em,erfry’em? I’m 
kinder hankerin’ for some hot victuals.” _ 

‘Wal, Ab’ll b’lieve Ah’ll goin’ for fry it, for be quickes’ 
way for our hongry,” said Antoine, laying the split teal in 
the frying-pan with a generous lump of Danvis butter 
from the Lovel dairy. ‘Come, Sam, mch de fire, 
Zhozeff, pull up you stump an’ chaup off some hwood. 
Hoorah.’ 

The fire was properly replenished, the potatoes boiled 
merrily, the frying-pan screeched, and Antoine pranced 
around them fully impressed with the importance of his 
office, while the others sat on the fireside log hungrily 
watching him with their backs to the world. 

‘I do’ know as ary one on us told ye’at we hed comp’ny 
whilst you was gone,” Joseph said. Antoine heid an at- 
tentive ear above the se of the fire and the tur- 
moil of cookery, upon which he kept his intent eyes, 
shielded by one protecting hand, while the other, armed 
with a fork, urged the process of cooking with frequent 
prods and shakes of the contents of the pan. 

“Wal, sorter comp’ny er vis’ters er callers, mebby you 
you might call "em. Tew fellers they was ’at come a 
saunderin’ up an’ sod daown an’ smoked a spell an’ ‘peared 
turrible sociable. Hed guns, they did, kinder huntin’, 
but was inquirin’ if the’ was colored man livin’ anywher’s 
*raound here, o’ the name o’ Jeems suthin’ er nuther. 
What was ’t, Uncle Lisher?” 

“I do’ know,” Uncle Lisha replied, ‘I tol’ ’em ’at we hed- 
n’t had time tu git ’quainted wi’ the white folks, let alone 
the niggers.” 

‘Color’ man,” cried Antoine, lifting his voice above the 
roar and crackle of the fire, the walloping of the pot and 
the sizzle of the pan, and making it very audible though 
his back was turned to his hearers. ‘‘Bah gash, me an’ 
Sam was visit some black color’ mans an’ hear of some 
red color’ mans. An’, seh, de black color’ mans leeve 
raght over dere behin’ de hwood, pooty clos’ neighbor of 
us, seh. We gat for stay wid heem one slave nigger dat 
was run ’way wid hese’f all de waysfrom Sous ’Meriky an’ 
oh, he would dance you never see to beat it w’en t’udder 
nigger was file more better as dat leetly humpy Palmer 
feller. An’ dat beeg slave run’way nigger was sing jus’ 
lak’ black yallerbird sem’ as de gros riche lady gat in 
leetly wire coop. Ob, Ah’ll tol’ you ’f Ah’ll hown dat 
nigger. Ah’ll a’n’t took more’s fee’ty dollar for it, no, 
seh.” 

As Antoine ceased Joseph slowly turned in his seat to 
reach a stick of wood and was confronted by two men 
standing close behind the unconscious group. 

“Sam Hill!” heejaculated. ‘“‘Here they be naow! Where 
in tunket did youcome from? Dumbed if you didn’t skeer 
me, anyway!” 

The other members of the camp household were as 
much surprised as Joseph, but Sam was most disturbed, 
for he felt almost certain that much of Antoine’s dis- 
closures must have been overheard by the intruders, whom 
he suspected were hunting larger game than ducks, 

“Beg pardon, gentlemen,” said one of the newcomers, 
a brisk, wiry little man with a sharp face and a business- 
like. official air. ‘‘Don’t wanter intrude, but we’d jes’ 
like to light aour pipes *t your fire. Can’t scare up a 
_— oe Lo. Got bine ay an’ steel, nat ae 

,»” and without waiting for permission he ste to 
the fire and thrust a dry twig of cedar into it, wherewith 
when ablaze he lit his pipe snd then offered it to his 
companion, a tall, sallow man, all of whose movements 
were deliberate if not indolent, except those of his rest- 


less, mag eyes. 
a Clark, light up. This ’ere’s better ’n punk or a 
matc! 


But Clark had just begun to whittle a charge from a 
huge plug of peculiar light-colored tobacco, very different 
ao iens noticed from the black nail rod and twist to which 
he was accustomed, and he also noticed that the stranger’s 
pronunciation of the few words he spoke bore a marked 


-rat, Not until he was 


similitude to that of Jim’s —_ When he had gen- 
oe offered his ‘‘raal ol’ Ferginny leaf” to each and 
lighted his own pipeful, so fragrant that those who re- 
fused having done so, the visitors seemed in a 
hurry to go, but he who was the spokesman returned 
after they gone a little way toask in Yankee fashion 


_ for the loan of the scow. 


“I s’pose you couldn’t let us take your scaow boat a4 
spell to go aout an’ see’f we couldn’t git tew three ducks, 
could ye? We hate to go hum ’thaout a feather. They’ll 
make fun on us so. “We can n’t git a thing huntin’ 
*long the shore.” 

Sam shook his head. “I’m turrible sorry, but we got 
tu use aour boat jest as soon as we git some grub.” 

‘*We’d fetch it back in acouple o’ hours,” urged the man 
whom his comrade called Buker. ‘Guess you c’n let us 
have it as long as that, can’t you?” 

‘“‘No, got tu use it right off,” saidSam. ‘‘Come, Antwine, 
hain’t ye got the victuals’mostjready? We want tu be off 


tu rights.” 

Reluctantly relinquishing the design of borrowing the 
boat, Baker and his comrade hurried away up the k 
of the creek. Sam watched them with unfriendly eyes 
till they disappeared among the trees beyond the landing, 
saying to himself as much as to his companions: 

=" ’em! They won’t git no boat o’ aourn tu hunt 


niggers.” 

"Gacle Lisha and Joseph stared at him in puzzled in- 
quiry, and Antoine, with an abashed face, deveted him- 
self to his cookery. 

‘‘What is ’t, Samwel?” the old shoemaker asked at last. 
“T can’t make head nor tail on ’t.” 

‘“‘Why, you know what they ast you, an’ you heard 
what Antwine said ’baout the darkies an’ so did they, 
a-sneaking up behind of us at just that onlucky minute; 
heard all they wanted tu er they’d ha’ ast me some ques- 
tions. They’re arter that ere runaway chap, an’ I don’t 
cal’late we're a-goin’ tu help ’em much, be we?” 

Uncle Lisha snorted a contemptuous negative and 
Joseph Hill said, 

“Tt don’t seem’s ough that was what we come here for, 
not ezac’ly.” . 

**Prob’ly Ah’ll s’pose, Sam, you blem me all up, but Ah 
tol you seh, Ah’lla’n’t to blem. Ah’ll a’n’t s’pose dere was. 
anybody but wese’f goin’ for heard me tol’ Onc’ Lasha an’ 
Zhozeff de new, an’ Ah mus’ tol’ dat,” Antoine said in deep 
dejection, as he set the dinner on the table and the hungry 
crew gathered about it. 

“O, I do’ know ’s I blame you none. The’ hain’t no use 
in cryin’ over spilt milk, an’ we'll jest tend tu aour busi- 
ness an’ let other folks tend tu their’n if it hain’t the poo- 
tiest ’at ever was. Say,” he continued as if dismissing the 
subject, ‘“‘when we git done eatin’ le’s take the scaow- 
boat an’ all go over an’ see that ’ere boat f’m Canady.” 

ROWLAND E, ROBINSON. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE NOBLE 


SEVERN. 
AFTER a hard and vexatious winter’s work I was pe 
sessed of that luckless malady known as “‘that tired feel- 


ing.” I think I must have felt like the poet when he 
wrote: ‘‘Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it.” I called upon 
my good friend Tom Myler, who is nothing if he isn’t the 
‘‘prince of good fellows.” 

From him I learned that of all the pleasant summer . 
regions Canada was the most desirable. Few places in 
the world possess greater attractions than do the lakes 
and woodlands of the Muskoka district. They have the 
bracing atmosphere in which almost every. essential will 
be found for the “‘setting up” of the ever increasing army 
of “run downs.” 

For those who seek mental and physica! health, rest 
and seclusion from the busy cares of city life, this Mus- 
as Lake region is indeed a “‘land flowing with milk and 

oney.” 

Tuesday morning, Aug. 7, we boarded the Lake Erie 
train at Pittsburg, arriving at Niagara at-8 P. M. The 
ride down the banks of the old Ohio was indeed splendid, 
very picturesque and beautiful. From the Ohio to Niag- 
ara one sees a magnificent farming and fruit-growing 
region. In my travels I have nowhere seen such energy 
and enterprise ag ey farmers. Their clean 
farms, trim fences, fine buildings and luxuriant crops 
were fair to look upon. HereafterI shall eat the “‘Chau- 
tauqua grape” with greater relish, for from the beauty of 
the country I would expect something fine. 

Our ride to Severn was pleasant, but uneventful; arriv- 
ing too late to take Staunton’s launch, a boat that makes 
daily trips from Severn Bridge to S w Lake, 

Just at dark we heard the whistle blow, which was a 
signal that the launch was making a second trip. When 
the boat landed it proved to be a launch to 
John Massey, of y, Harris & Co., Toronto. 

After considerable trouble we persuaded him to take us: 
to Sparrow Lake. 

It was now pitch dark, and the way that boat shot. 
down the narrow gorges of the Severn River was a cau-- 
tion. Several times, to avoid logs and rocks, the helms-- 
man shot us around eo suddenly as to almost overturn us.. 
We put up at Bennett’s, where we found the boarding: 
excellent, the rooms airy and the beds clean, Next; 
morning found us up with the sun, fishing off the barge 
at the boat landing. 

In a short time we had quite a string of fish that we 
thought were bass, and you can imagine our disappoint- 
ment when told they were perch, and too bony to be 
eaten. As we had not the slightest knowledge of the 
habits or feeding places of the fish, we fished in hard luck. 

In the meantime it was our rare pleasure to meet 
a fine Scotch gentleman by the name of Brimer, who 
resides in Toronto. 

He directed us: ‘‘Go down to the mouth of the Severn, 
hitch your boat to the second pole and don’t move, and 

ou'll catch fish.” We did as directed, and caught fish. 
n a little while I noticed my brother’s reel fairly sing; he 
reeled it in and again the oan out. 

After a hard battle he landed a4tlbs, bass. My! the ex- 


citement and pleasure as the fish cuts through the water, 
darting hither and thither. Three times he threw him- 
self far up out of the water, his yellow sides dri in 


the 
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the boat did we have the assurance that he was the crown 
jewel of our finny treasures. 

I gota vicious bite, and in another instant I was strug- 
gling with a ibs, beauty. We were advised to hitch our 
boat to the second stake, for at this second stake the 
Severn suddenly veers to the right coming: down stream, 
and the waters are whirled around in pretty eddies, 

In these eddies lie the noblest, the strongest and the 
bravest of all creatures that swim—the bass, At this 
shrine every angler bows his knee, and in the glowing 
light of thousands of camp-fires the tourist chants his 
praise. In these eddies come the noble bass to feed, for 


similar wars, grows excited and’ exhorts to be careful 
and not overturn the boat. 

He finally tires of his mad rushes and we yank this 
princely 15lbs, muskinonge into the boat. 

When we arrive home grandfather Skinner, the 
patriarch of this region, remarks by way of encourage- 
ment? ‘‘He’s a nice little fellow, but not half as big as 
I have seen ’em. Why, I speared one in the spring of ’72 
that weighed 43}/bs.” 

Monday morning we hitched up the Democrat, a four- 
wheeled vehicle, and in true Republican style rode out to 
visit a number of the small lakes in the vicinity. We 





THE ARRIVAL OF WILLIAM II. 


to this point the river bears its burden of worms and in- 
sects. The fish come in schools, and the day Dave and I 
were there we caught the whole school, urchins, truants, 
teachers, janitor, principal and all; at least so we consid- 
ered it. In a couple of hours we had all the fish our fam- 
ily could use and slowly rowed homeward, arriving in 
time to see Mr. Skinner, our host, one of the oldest resi- 
dents in the whole country side, land a 25}lbs. channel 
cat. My! the fight he had toland him. Three times the 
fish towed the old man in his little boat across the river 
before he would consent to be rudely dragged ashore. 
We immediately called our crowd together, and in due 


AT THE BOAR PARK. 


visited Bear, Buck, Grass and St. John’s lakes, finally pull- 
ing up at Orilla, one of the prettiest towns of Ontario. It is 
prettily nestied on the banks of the romantic Couchiching 
(lake of many winds). It is prominently associated with 
the massacre of the Huron Indians, and the merciless 
massacre of the early Catholic wilderness missionaries. 
It being the base of missionary operations earned the 
fierce wrath of the relentless Iroquois, and its sad fate is 
too tragic to relate. No history is more sublime in i 

record of suffering, self-sacrifice, peril and death than is 
the history of those pioneer Catholic missionaries, 
Though 200 years have elapsed, their tragic end seems 





% WILD BOARS AND DEER KILLED IN THE ROYAL HUNT. 
In the Boar Park, Hanover. The game in the first and second rows was killed by the Emperor William IL. 


form elected this old patriarch of the rod and reel chair- 
man of the next “Channel vat Convention.” In the 
afternoon and evening = Scotch friend rowed me down 
to Sparrow Lake to troll for lunge. Up hére they do 
not say muskinonge or muskalonge, but simple, emphatic, 
trenchant lunge. 

No other word ete so well the splendid pluck and 
prowess of this kingly fish. 

We trolled up and down past the mouth of the lovely 
Koschee River, and although our luck was not good the 
glorious scenery of this romantic Koschee with its craggy 
dells was abundant reward. 

My friend Brimer keeps jollying me along by saying, 
‘Don’t get uneasy; we are not yet at the proper place. 
Wait until we strike the lunge weed then we'll have fun.” 
Presently I saw down in the deep waters of the lake a 
tall green fern-like weed that undulated backward and 
forward, keeping time to the rhythmic motions of the 
boat. In the soft, pithy stock of this weed there burrows 
a worm which becomes a large juicy grub that is as fine 


as tenderloin to the hun lunge. 
ae breaks the w to pieces to get this delicious 
morsel, 


“Now we'll have some fine fun,” says Brimer, but 
nevertheless we don’t. and as the hours roll around even 
the over--nthusiastic Brimer begins to look as though he 
had that ‘‘tired feeling.” 

We thus toil ‘“‘until the evening sun descending set the 
clouds on fire with redness, burned the broad sky like a 
prairie, left upon the level water one long track and trail 
of splendor.” ~ 


Our stock of disgust-increases as we view the result of 
our toil: 

Two measly little pickerel. 

Sadly we start homeward, but we had not gone far 
when I felt the loose line jerk and tighten, felt its 
vicious lurches. “It’s a lunge, and a good one,” says 
Brimer; but mind you give him no slack line. We 
play him for several minutes. I conclude to draw him 
into the boat, when to my amazement he shot fully 4ft. 
from the water, the pearly ones flash from his blue 
and silvery sides, and he came down with a crash into 
the water and shot crosswise under our boat, almost 
overturning it. 

As the fish leaps from the water and thrashes its sur- 
face to a foam, even the sage Brimer, a veteran of many 


still to taint the region with sadness and the somber pine 
tree to chant their funeral dirges. 

On our return to Bennett’s we heard marvelous tales of 
the region known as the Lower Severn. Capt. Woods, a 
millionaire of Pittsburg, had been a member of the party 
just returned, and his graphic descriptions of the won- 
ders seen ‘‘down below” were awe-inspiring. 

Then the awful sounds at night were, to hear the cap- 
tain in his unique and entertaining way tell it, most thrill- 
ingly. There was the howling of wolves, screaming of 
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lynx, and the ominous call of the moose. 

Oh, my! how could we refrain from going “down 
below?” 

Wednesday morning, having packed three days’ pro- 
visions, hired guides to paddle us, we glided out of the 
handsome Sparrow Lake with our hearts all aglow with 
bright anticipations of the wonders “‘down below,” as the 
genial captain had put it. 

“Take a good look at that house,” said Archie, my 
guide, ‘‘that’s the last house you will see for three days,” 
and we saw with feelings akin to sadness the outlines of 
this rude house fade away in the distance. 

We knew that although we were on the bosom of a 
mighty waterway, destined some day to be one of the 
commercial highways, yet we should probably see no 
human faces save our own for three days. 

We swept down past the lovely camp of the Iron City 
Club, of Pittsburg, a coterie of the finest ladies and gen- 
tlemen of that city. 

At McDonald’s Chute we were compelled to portage our 
boats, which to me was one of the most novel of my ex- 
ee in Canada. The guides dextrously threw the 

oats over their heads and bore them like the tortoise 
bears his shell. 
camp utensils. 

Oh! the reckless and light-hearted abandon with which 
we trudged over that portage. Once over the portage we 


The others carried the guns, rations and 


again launch our birch bark canoes and lazily paddle 
down the noble Severn. Another portage is made and 





RED DEER IN THE ROYAL PRESERVE. 


we all make a dash to see who will be first to view the 
far-famed Ragged Rapids. Here we carry our boats a 
mile or more. This tiresome trudge knocks the romance 
of the portage into a cocked hat; but the sight that greets 
your eye as you peer over the crags to the foaming depths 
below Sees the hurt that toil has made. Here the waters 
of the Severn are forced through a gorge, scant 50ft. wide, 
and so precipitous that the waters fairly fly. When the 
floods pass through this rapid must be one of the world’s 
wonders. * 

No sort of craft could for an instant live in the awful 
fury of the beating, rushing waters which are ground 
out at the foot of the rapids in giant waves, as from the 
paddle of some immense steamer. 

The waters, as if tired out after their perilous journey, 
flow sluggishly away, and as we slowly paddle away on 
its calm surface, the guide stops and remarks: ‘‘You are 
now in the fisherman’s paradise.” 

We anchor at the head of Flat Boghins baiting our 
hooks with live frogs, we vegin our work. 

All around us we see the bass jump up and snap a big 
brown fly of the mosquito type, called the bass fly. 

My bait hardly struck water until the reel began tosing 
and the rod to bend. In my over-anxiety to land him I 


-broke my rod and had to drag him upon the beach. I 


soon cut a pole from an alder thicket. In trying to drop 
my bait into a fine eddy a bass jumped at it before it 
touched water. It had scarcely sunk out of sight when 
I felt the energetic snap of the bass. Eager to land him, 
I dashed him far upon the bank, from where he flopped 
down into a tangle of brush and weeds, and I lost much 
valuable time in getting him out. 

For an hour or more we were kept busy baiting hooks 





WILLIAM II. 
The Emperor stands between the. second and third window to the right of, the door. 
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and landing fish, fifty or sixty bass and pickerel being the 
catch. 

So engrossed were we watching the bass springing from 
the water after the bass flies that afawn swam almost to 
our fishing lines before we saw him. He was not 25ft. 
away. Several shots were fired in quick succession at 
him; but for my part, I was glad to see the deer reach the 
shore and bound unharmed into the forest. 

Now comes the most thrilling of all our experiences in 
Canada. 

Just below where we anchored to fish, the river bends 
abruptly downward, causing a rapid. Long before you 
come to it you may hear the rush and roar of the water. 
Our canoe glides toward this tumbling mass of spray and 
foam, but our guide seems undismayed. All his life has 
been spent on turbulent waters. This boiling rapid is 
nothing to him. 

In a moment more we are in the whirlpool of the rap- 
ids, where no eye is quick enough to take in the import 
of the maddened waters. You feel as though you were in 
a descending elevator. All around you the waters are 
rushing along in whirling eddies. The rocks beat them 
into a spray that is as white as the driven snow, 

In an instant a side current caught our boat and hurled 
us on toward an angry rock, and it seemed no human 
power could save us; but the angry waters split upon the 
rock and we are hurled from its smooth sides with re- 
doubled speed, and in another instant we shot out into the 
calm waters below. All thisis wildly romantic and excit- 
ing; but how insipid and bare the telling compared to the 
actual realization in the swanlike birch bark canoe. The 
danger over, weset out for the Cherry Creek lumber camp, 
some four miles below the rapids. 

As we lazily paddle down I drop my trolling spoon into 
the dark waters of the river and paddle off shore, and was 
soon wrestling with a maskinonge that could not have 
weighed less than 25lbs. You may imagine my chagrin to 
see him unhook himself just as I had him almost within 
the boat. Presently I struck another. I thought I had 
snagged a small log that was floating to our left, but soon 
discovered I was battling with a 15ibs. pike, which I suc- 
ceeded in landing, Three other large ones were hooked 
within a mile. Further down we meta party of Rama 
Indians who greatly outnumbered us; yet we were not 
alarmed, for as Longfellow in his “‘Hiawatha” says: 


“Buried is the bloody hatchet, 
Buried are all the warlike weapons, 
And the war cry is forgotten. 
There is peace among the nations. 
Unmolested rove the hunters, 

Build the birch canoe for sailing, 
Caught the fish in lake and river, 
Shot the deer and trapped the beaver; 
Unmolesied worked the women, 

Made the sugar from the maple, 
Gathered wild rice in the meadow.” 


To me there were deep traces of sadness in the coun- 
tenances of those Indians. Their faces seem to be turned 
backward to the not far distant times of -a most glorious 

t. They have no future that gives promises of any 
better daystocome. They are being carried 


“Down the pathway of the dead men; 
On the swinging bridge they cross it. 
To the island of the blessed, 
To the land of ghosts and shadows, 
Unseen hands do seem to beckon them." 


Wednesday we stayed at the Cherry Creek Lumber 
Camp. The ‘“‘wood ranger” and the camp cook regaled 
us with many strange stories of the region. Shortly prior 
to our sojourn there a big black bear had paid a visit to 
their pig-sty with sundry intentions on fresh pork. 

This unwelcome guest started the porkers on a run. 
They made a bee line for the camp. Bang up against 
the door came pigs and bear. The wooden door latch 
broke. The lone lumberman had made his bed just by 
the door, and in came pigs and bear in one promiscuous 
heap on top of the startled sleeper. Unless very angry 
or hungry, the bear is a very timid animal, and when the 
scream of a human voice was heard the shaggy form of 
that bear was seen ambling off to the forest. In the 


morning the keeper took us out and showed us the ° 


porkers, They wereconsiderably the worse for the wear. 
One showed a broken leg and the other came up minus a 
few pounds of flesh from his left shoulder. 

In the evening we went out and steod upon the 
shoulder of an immense rock that overhangs the waters 
of the bay, and as we bathe our spirits in the lovely star- 
light of this northern latitude a long low howl arose 
over the lapping of the waters. 

“It is the wolves,” said the wood ranger. The weird 
melancholy of that howling brought a sense of utter 
loneliness and desolation as the sounds reverberate back- 
ward and forward over the bay until they die away in 
silence. The loneliness of your isolation becomes deep 
enough to feel. However, “‘tired nature’s sweet restorer,” 
sleep, soon takes hold, and our rest at Cherry Creek 
Lumber Camp is ‘‘the sleep of the just.” , 

Next meeeing finds us on our way down to view the 
chief wonder of the Severn, ‘‘The Big Chute.” On our 
way we halt at Cape Rock to fish. e push our boats 
over the boom chains, stretched across the bay to prevent 
the logs set afloat by the lumbermen from entering, and 
row nearly to the head of the bay. We cast our lines 
from a ponderous rock that had, in bygone days, fallen 
from the cliffs above. ‘ 

Here the jocularity began. Channel cats in multitudes, 
and biting like mad dogs, pickerel plenty and bass abun- 
dant. In acouple of hours forty-eight channel cats, and 
an abundance of pike, pickerel, bass and red finned 
suckers were taken. 

All were thrown back but the bass and pickerel, and 
as they had not been caught long they lazily swam away. 

On down the river we paddle. The region down below 
Cherry Creek is wildly picturesque and grand. The shore 
is a succession of rocky crags of granite and gneiss. 

The river alternately widens to a bay and narrows toa 
gorge, and when these gorges precipitously take the water 
from a higher to a lower level they call them chutes, and 
past these all boats must be portaged. 

When the big floods come it must be a grand sight to 
s2e the waters dash themselves down these chutes, 

We reach the big chute by noon, finding it a repetition 
of the others, only longer and steeper, its rocks more 
craggy and its waters more foamy. At the Big Chute 
Lumber Camp we had dinner. On our return we pass a 


very pretty island in the Lower Severn, and it becomes 
clothed with a new beauty when the guide explains that 


it is the property and camping site of the Buckskin 
Club, of Pittsburg, an organization of well-known and 


wealthy gentlemen, many of whom I recall with pride as 


among my acquaintances. 

At sunset we again re_ch Cherry Creek Camp on our 
return. 

The genial Harry Hopkins, who presides over the affairs 
of the camp, gives us a royal welcome. We relish be- 
yond measure his splendid blackberry pie and sweet bis- 
cuits. Early next morning we are on our way home. As 
we one of the many Baye a large baid eagle takes 
fright and slowly flapping his ponderous pinions he bears 
southward a longo Ga in his talons for his waiting 
children down the Lower Severn. 

The last five miles of our journey we made in a blind- 
ing rainstorm, reaching home at 7 P. M. We were 
soaked to the hide; but this was not our saddest thought. 
It was this: On the morrow we were to leave the land 
that had efforded us a very prodigality of pleasure, and 
come home to the daily treadmill of toil. 

At 7:30 A. M. next day finds us aboard the Toronto 
express hurrying homeward. We sweep down past the 
pretty Lake Couchiching, and on to the pretty cities of 
Allandale and Barrie, the latter named in honor of the 
— Commodore Barrie, so conspicuous in the war 
of 1812. 

The view from Allandale down to Barrie is splendid. 

The long reach of the circular Kempfield Bay, the 
wooded shores on either side, softly receding into the 
bosom of old “Father Sincoe,” the biggest lake of the 
region, is one of the most perfect pieces of scenery I saw 
in the province. 

Of the pleasures of the trip across Lake Ontario on the 
steamer Ehicora and the conspicuous grandeur of the 
Brock monument we need hardly speak, for we hasten on 
to the glories of raeee 

Driving up on the Canadian side, it was glorious to watch 
the waters in their first bend over the rocks. They came 
down green and beautiful as a bank of emeralds, but with 
a fitful landing showing the white feather as conscious 
that in a moment more they would be dashed into spray, 
and rise into the air white and pale as the driven snow. 
Although viewing God’s greatest wonders and hearing 
the very thunder of his voice, my mind instinctively 
went back to the scenes on the noble Severn. I heard 
above the dash of the mighty waters the plunk of the 
falling sinker and the sharp hum of the reel as the line 
paid out. 

My sojourn in Canada is ended, but I daily live over 
in fancy the pleasures I there experienced. Its delights 
= linger around me like the memory of a pleasant 

ream, 


HOW FUR IS CAUGHT.—IV. 


Soft Shoeing. 


On the morning of our second day at the trappers’ main 
camp, on Turtle e, the weather remained soft, thaw- 
ing. The snow hung heavy in the trees and lay deepand 
soft on the levels. It was not a prospect to make glad the 
hearts of men who had in view a long snowshoe tramp 
with heavy packs, for a thaw was imminent, and a thaw- 
ing snow and softened webbing are the dread of the web 
shoe man. To cover the trail around to the main camp 
meant fifty miles or so of travel and two nights lying out, 
with only such food and blankets as we id pack along. 
Norris shrunk from this prospect, and wished to be left 
alone at the main camp, or allowed to find his way back 
alone to the railroad 
and bullying that we got his promise to finish the trip, for 
his first day’s experience had frightened him. He did go, 
however, and got through all right, hardening up and 
finishing in good shape and without any difficulty after 
the first day’s tramp, although he carried no pack, thanks 
to Frank Brandis’s broad shoulders. After making our 
decision and arranging our packs with such scanty neces- 
sities by way of blankets and provisions as we deemed 
indispensable, we started late in the morning for our 
journey across the watershed, our trail leading directly 
across the divide separating Turtle and Presque Isle 
waters, and making the natural division line between the 
States of Wisconsin and Michigan. 

As we had about two or three miles of lake trail at the 
start, I clung to the skis, and slid along easily, while my 
companions were clumping away laboriously in soft snow 
which let them down a foot and a half at every step. I 
was sorry to reach the place where the skis had to be left 
behind for the remainder of the trip. We cached them by 
sticking them up straight in a snow drift, so the porcupines 
could not get at the straps. Then I put on my webs, and 
followed after in a style which I soon found far more diffi- 
cult in snow such as we were having. 

“If you can make it in to-night, you're all right,” said 
Brandis, ‘‘for you won't often find worse snow than this. 
In half an hour more the stringing of the shoes will be 
soft as paper.” 

It was as he said. By the time we had reached the lit- 
tle lake which was the last of the Turtle chain the shoeing 
was awful. Balls of ice formed under the heel and under 
the ball of the foot, so that the position of the foot was 
unnatural and strained. The webbing, softened by the 
moist snow, allowed the foot to sink down deep into the 
snow, leaving a deep, pointed hole instead of an oval shoe 
print. Each step was made by sheer muscular strength, 
and to hold the gait meant something of an effort. iy. 
restless and silent as usual, pushed on ahead and broke 
most of the trail. It being his branch of the trapping 
line, Fay attended and baited the traps. The trail led 
over ridges, over valleys, through willow thickets, tam- 
arack swamps and.tall pine woods. There were hills, but 
they were not high. All that pine woods country is 
monotonous in the regularity of its low, rolling hills, cov- 
ered with blackened or dark green pines. 


The Trapper’s Line.’ 


To the novice two questions might arise. First, he 
might wish to know how many traps were set on the 
line, and second, he might wonder how the trapper found 
them all. Answering the first question, I would say that 
the trapper does not have any regular rule for putting 
out traps, but sets them where he sees sign or where he 
thinks the locality exceptionally favorable. When he 
once has his line laid, he does not change it aneeny 
whenever he happens to see a few tracks of fur where, 
for he knows his game will travel and may find his traps, 








. It was only by alternated ridicule- 


Once having located his traps, he must be woodsman 
enough to remember the stump, the hollow log, the old 
windfall or other landmark which he notes for each. On 
this day’s run, which was only about twelve miles-or so, 
I hardly think the line averaged a trap to each three- 
quarters of a mile. Fay found each trap without hesita- 
tion, though once, on a little lake where a pile of beaver 
carcasses had been poisoned and put out for our pees of 
wolves, we all hunted for a long time trying to find the 
bait, which was buried deep under the heavy mask of 
newly fallen snow. 


A Beaver Dam. 


We crossed a beaver meadow and a beaver dam about 
150yds. long, lying in a little hollow hid deep in the 
heart of the pine forest, where one would think the cun- 
ning animals should have been safe even from remorse- 
less man. But the dam was white and silent, and the 
houses were tenantless now. This family of beaver had 
been taken some weeks earlier. A beaver has small 
chance in those woods now. I brought home with me 
the skull of one of the inhabitants of this forest v: , 
Their skins have long since = their way into the 
whirling marts for which the silent and sinewy trappers 
labor in the wild, cold country of the pines. 


The Divide. 


This beaver meadow, I think, must have been near the 
head of the divide. All around it lay the wildest petet 
our Northern wilderness. We crossed over some i- 
ful lakes, flowing into both of the water systems. Many of 
these have never been fished, and many have no name 
to-day and are not known on any map. To reach them 
in the summer time would be harder even than in the 
winter, for a boat is harder to p than a pack, and 
cedar roots are worse in bareness when covered 
under 3ft. of snow. As to the “‘divide” itself, it was 
nothing, being crossed without one’s knowing it. All at 
once Brandis told me we were on Presque Isle waters. After 
that the pines were thicker and the hills were a little 
sharper, and I thought the country looked better for 
game. Wesaw a great dealof deer sign, and crossed 
two great yards, where one could have killed (illegal) deer 
to any extent he liked. trail was now blazed through 
the thick forest, and the thought of this gave one a good, 
wildish rae All around the woods were very white 
and silent. e air was like a tonic in its sweet freshness, 
It was a rare and keen pleasure for a city dweller to be 
amid such surroundings. 


The Trapper’s Luck, 


Fay worked hard and faithfully over his traps, going on 
ahead of the rest of us, who went more at ease. Luck 
was not brilliantly favorable. A few jaybirds, a rabbit or 
two and a weasel—this was discouragingenough. Tooff- 
set this, however, two pine marten were en, one a 
rusty yellowish one, worth only about a dollar and a half, 
but the other a prime dark one, worth at least $3.50, Fay 
thought, as prices then were. So at least wedid not come 
in empty-handed. The marten isa long, slim creature, 
heavier and larger than a mink, but reminding one of 
that animal. The head, ears and feet are delicate and 
beautiful, the teeth very long, fine and needle-like. The 
cleaned skull of the marten has the outline of an otter 
skull, but is more slender. The bonesseem thin as paper, 
and the effect is of a savage but delicate little creature, 
warlike, but easily preyed upon. 


How to Set a Steel Trap. 


The traps put out for the marten were the same “‘natural 
sets” mentioned earlier. Usually the trap was set under a 
root or in the mouth of a hollow log, where it would be 

tected from the snow. Sometimes a piece of bark was 
eaned up to guide the animal over the trap. The bait 
was usually a piece of rabbit (or beaver) and was thrown 
carelessly into the hollow back of the trap (never on or 
near the pan of the trap). The trap was covered up care- 
fully by the powder of rotten wood. A handful of this 
was thrown over the trap and smoothed by a stroke or 
two of a bough, Fay would set and bait a trap quicker than 
any one Lever saw. Expedition is n when one 
has to cover twenty miles a day. The trap was not trouble- 
some to set in his powerful and skillful hands. He never 
put his foot on aspring, but simply compressed the springs 
with the grip of his left hand, and arranged the jaws with 
his right. Sometimes his fingers were caught. ‘You 
have to get used to that,” he said. 


In the Jaws of a Bear Trap. 


I asked Fay what he would doif he should be caught 
in a bear trap, which accident may happen in the woods, 
He said that once he was caught by the wrist in a bear 
trap he was setting, but only one end spring was on, and 
the teeth did not strike his wrist, but met and did not 
pass, the jaws being rolled with burlap. His wrist was 
not injured. Both he and Brandis agreed that it might 
be possible to break the spring of a bear trap by shooting 
it with a rifle at the bend of the spring on the end. They 
had heard of an Arkansas trapper who once freed him- 
self in this way. 


‘Along the Blazed Trail. 


Atan hour and a half before dark we were still following 
along the blazed trail. The novice often reads of the 
blazing of a trail. Perhaps he would think it plain and 
broad, with every other tree showing the mark of an axe, 
This is not the case. The blazes of the trapper’s trail 
occur only at such intervals as are naturally covered by 
the eye as one travels along. Sometimes there may be no 
mark for 100yds., if the country be such that the trapper 
knows where the trail naturally ought to go by virtue of 
the ley of the land. Then a white chip may be seen, taken 
from a sapling by a careless swing of the axe as the 
bearer walked on. Then on ahead, just at the place 
where one is on the _ of losing the trail, there appears 
a white sput, or a yellow spot, or a nearly faded spot on 
some tree trunk which teils him where the pathmaker 
went. Very often the trapper Jeaves the main trail with 
side trails out to some point where he has thought it best 
to put outatrap. These side trails are blazed also if the 
country be difficult. In some conditions of weather it 1s 
not difficult for ever a woodsman to go astray in the 
monotonous pine woods. 


— 3 <=. The Porcupine Camp. 7 =~ 7~ 


We traveled that day in all about ten or twelve miles, 
but the going was so bad that I should rathe: have 
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walked thirty miles on good roads. Fay, with his heavy 
pack, kept on ahead, his trail leaving a succession of holes 
2ft. deep in the soft snow. Brandis’s shoes got wet and 
soft, and let him dewn deep at every step. The last mile, 
over an old logging trail, was almost too much for all of 
us, Norris stopping several times for rest. At last we 
desperately plunged —— the heavy snow into a little 
open spot and came upon the habitation which was to give 
us shelter for the night, an old abandoned camp once 
used by the loggers, and now left bare except for a couple 
of bunks half filled with hay and boughs. This place our 
one used as one of their night camps, and they called 
it the ‘‘Porcupine Camp.” ; 

By the time we got up to the camp Fay was —o 
and had cut a pile of wood for the night's oare. he 
trapper who runs a line in winter has small time for rest. 
He must be a beast of burden on the trail all day, and at 
night must work for a place to eat and sleep. He does 
not come into a warm room at the end of his day’s work, 
but must get his own fuel and cook his own supper. I 
know of no calling asking more difficult or continuous 
exertion of a man, 

Our little log house was cold and cheerless when we 
went in, but we soon had a fire and before long a tin pail 
of beans and a cup of tea made us forget most of our 
miseries. Then we dried our socks and also dried out, as 
slowly as we could, the webbing of the snowshoes, which 
was soft and stretched on all our shoes. Our trappers 
said they had rarely had worse shoeing. After that Fay 
skinned out his two marten, ‘‘casing” the skin and strip- 
ping out the tail bone fearlessly between his thumb nail 
and finger. Both heand Brandis accepted the luck of the 
day philosophically, and no one grumbled over the food 
or the beds, we may be sure, although it was n to 
put on all one’s extra clothing to piece out the blankets 
we had been able to carry. 

“This is a good camp, and you're all right here,” said 
Fay, ‘‘but you wait till to-morrow night. The trail is 
bay and harder, and you'll have to p without any 
roof.” ‘ 

This, however, did not frighten us, for we all had 
reached that happy stage of philosophy which does not 
fret much about to-morrow so long as the beans and tea 
hold out to-day. 


Deep in the Wilderness. 


Gus parece for the next day was to be admittedly at 
least fifteen miles (I think it was at least twenty); so we 
got an early start. The temperature had dropped and the 
snow had settled, so that the shoeing was not so bad. 
The country, however, was worse, being for much of the 
way a succession of sharp hog-backs, with about four 
miles of a nearly impenetrable cedar swamp, where we 
stumbled over logs and roots, and crawled under low 
brush and had a gas awful time of it with the 
shoes and packs. This swamp was worse than twice the 
distance of forest trail, and we were heartily glad to get 
through it. It was a grand place for fur, but it happened 
we caught nothing in it. Indeed, up to noon we found 
nothing exceptone marten. This marten was alive, and 
as Fay came up it made a jump and broke away from 
the trap. =f struck at it with the axe and luckily hit 
it, or it would have escaped. Usually the small animals 
are frozen to death when found. e found one marten 
curled up in a little round bali about the trap as if asleep. 
It was frozen solid, and was carried so into camp. I 
could never get over the cruel features of trapping, and 
cannot say I like the idea of it on general principles. But 
the trapper cannot think of that, of course. 


Lunch and an Otter. 


Fay had a side trail of about two miles and back to a 
spring hole where he had set a trap for an otter. He left 
his pack at the point where he leftthe main trail. ‘‘I 
ought to get an otter,” he said, ‘‘but I expected to show 

ou a fisher before this, and we haven’t got any, so may 
we won't have any otter. You'd better not go along, 
for you may have the walk for nothing.” The rest of us 
accordingly stayed on the main trail, hunted up a warm 
hollow, smashed down a dead cedar tree, and tramping 
down a place in the snow, went into camp for the pur- 
pose of making tea. 

We had finished our lunch, and had a vessel of tea wait- 
ing for Fay when that vigorous youngster appeared, 
rocking along at a good clip over the snow. Under his 
arm he carried a long, black, round and slippery-looking 
object, which he cast down in the snow near us, ; 

‘‘There’s your otter,” said he. ‘‘Gimme some tea.” 

So here he was, a very beautiful, wild-looking creature, 
with round, flat head, short legs, and sinewy, graceful 
body. In coat he was dark and prime, worth between 
$7 and $10, Fay thought, at the current prices. 

An otter weighs, I should think, between 15 and 20lbs., 
being about as heavy as lead for its size. I expected, 
therefore, to see Fay stop and skin the otter, so as to avoid 
carrying so much weight. He said, however, that it was 
too cold to doa good job at skinning, and so slung the 
beast on topof his pack and carried iteight milesinto camp. 
We all had a hard day of it that day, and we were all 
os even Fay, when we reached camp, just before 

usk, 
Wigwam Camp No. 3. 


This camp was the one called by our trappers the ‘““Wig- 
wam Deanne . 8,” being one of temporary shelter used by 
them when running the trail. I imagine that if one 
should show this structure to a man in the city at the close 
of a hard day’s work, with the thermometer getting down 
toward zero, and tell him that he had to spend the night 
there, he would faint away at the prospect. As we came 
up our house seemed to be merely a conical pile of snow. 
Examination proved the cone to be hollow and without 
any top. As £ pushed aside the slabs which served as a 
door to this hollow cone, I found the inside filled with 
snow. The temperature was precisely that of a good 
refrigerator. The wind was now blowing very cold, and 
I confess the prospect of a night for four men in such close 

uarters seemed at first a bit cheerless. It was a part of 

e play, however, so we set to work shoveling snow and 
cutting firewood. 

This “‘wigwam” camp was unlike any I have ever seen 
in the woods. Fay and Frank made it one day in the 
fall when they were setting their line of traps, and they 
thought it a pretty good house. There was a circular 

odge with an open top, made by setting together small 
trees, logs, slabs and bark. In the center of this was the 
lace for the fire. At one side of the lodge was a little 
ole in the wall, going back into a little log lean-to about 


4ft. square," with its‘front,"about 4ft. high, opening on the 
fire, and its roof running back to about 8ft. in the rear. 
This little lean-to was built by driving stakes into the 
ground (before the frost came) and laying up logs for 
sides and roof. Then the whole had bark thrown over it 
and a covering of dirt. The walls of the wigwam took 
in this little cove, which was only large enough for one 
man to lie in comfortably. Of course he would have 
to keep the fire going all night, but by this means he could 
doze through the night after a fashion. Fay usually ran 


this trail alone, and the ‘‘house” was built for him alone. © 


It was looked upon as a very ambitious structure. 

Here I really felt badly for imposing on our trapping 
friends. Our joining them meant extra work, and here 
it meant extra discomfort. The two generous fellows in- 
sisted that Norris and I should occupy the lean-to, while 
they bunked back under the shelter of the lodge roof. 
Norris and I made a very uncomfortable night of it in 
our cramped quarters, and slept but little (though I went 
to sleep — enough to burn the toe out of my heavy 
German sock), Whenever I awoke out of the troubled 
and shivering doze which made the nearest approach to 
rest, I could see Brandis sitting on the boughs across the 
wigwam, his head just inside of the steady drip, drip of 
the melting snow which leaked down from the edge of 
the roof, his hat pulled over his 7 his arms on his 
knees, and his pipe going in slow, deliberate puffs. He 
may have smoked in his sleep, sitting up, but [ am sure 
he smoked all night. Fay, poor boy, was very tired, and 
slept at least part of the time. Before he lay down under 
the lodge poles he skinned his otter, hanging him up by a 
hay fire, and working by firelight. The skin was cased, 
the tail being deftly slipped out by clamping a bent stick 
each side of the bone. 

It came on bitterly cold that night, and the wind rose, 
so that it was very hard to keep warm enough, even in 
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the lean-to, which evinced many cold cracks as soon as 
the fire went down. We all turned out smoky, grimy 
and not very brilliant in the morning after our indiffer- 
ent night of it, but acup of tea put a better look on 
things. We found our snowshoes and socks dry enough, 
and by the time the sun was an hour high we were on 
the trail again. 
Along the Presque Isle. 


Our camp was upon the banks of the Presque Isle River, 
and our trail for a few miles lay directly along the river, 
where we had to look for air holes and rapids. Near the 
camp was a bit of open water, but we found no sign of 
otter at that time. 

‘We were now headed back for the main camp on Turtle 
Lake, a distance of over twenty miles. About six miles 
of the trail was over lakes (we crossed four lakes, I be- 
lieve), and when we got to this open country we made 
fast time. On the lakes the wind struck us, and this 
made all the difference in the world. It was so much 
colder that we were willing to travel at top speed to get 
across. In the woods the snow was fluffy and not first- 
class for shoeing. On Harris Lake we missed strikin 


‘the blazed trail on the opposite side, as the snow h 


drifted over the old snowshoe trail. The lake shore all 
looked alike in its regular edge of black pines. Here a 
tenderfoot would have been lost. Indeed we all enjoyed, 
for about thirty minutes, the sensation of being lost in 
the wilderness, for we missed the trail about a quarter of 
amile. At length we found it, however, and so forged 
on again. We made tea at noon in a warm valley, and 
by 4 o’clock were at the edge of Turtle Lake. A detour 
of a quarter of a mile took me to whereI had left my 
skis two days before. This was the same as being in 
-—_ for me, as I now slid along on top of the snow in- 
stead of sinking into it, and made the couple of miles in 
comfort. ‘I must make me a pair of them things for 
traveling on the lakes,” said Brandis. . 
We reveled that night in the luxuries of the main 
camp: abundant food, good beds and plenty of warmth. 
But before bed-time came much had to be done. There 
was wood to be cut, bread to be baked, and a lot of other 
“chores.” After supper Fay carefully fleshed his otter 
skin, putting it over a round beam kept for that 
purpose, and rubbing it carefully with the back of a 
drawing knife. The part of the skin over the shoulders 
is especially hard to flesh out, the membranes and fat 
clinging to the hide in the most obstinate manner. Care 
must be taken not toleave any flesh on, yet not to scrape 
the hide too thin, so that the Lise will pull through. No 


skin is so difficult as that of the otter to care for properly. 
It took Fay, skillful as he was, over an hour of hard work 
before he was satisfied the skin was all right. The last 
thing done was to mount the skin on a “spreader.” The 
“spreader” or ‘‘stretcher” is made of two tapering strips 
of inch board, beveled to an edge outside and curved at 
the smaller end. A thinner strip, wedge shaped, travels 
between these two in a groove. The skin is turned inside 
out and the - tacked with small nails to the ends of the 
boards pushed down into the head. The wedge is then 
driven in, and the skin is stretched tightly. It must not 
be stretched too tightly, or the fur will show too thin. 
The skin is nailed to the board at the other end-also, and 
the tail is split out and carefully nailed out flat all along 
its edge. No salt or ee is put on the skin, 
and it is not allowed near a fire, as that would start grease 
into the hair. It is simply allowed to dry in the air. All 
fur is treated this way. m skins are stretched the 
same way. An otter board is about 5ft. long, and the 
skin when stretched is much longer and wider than when 
on the animal. 
The Luck of the Day. 


Our last day on the wilderness trail was not one of the 
lucky ones, and even Fay lost his temper over the fate 
that seemed to haunt the line. We caught one owl, one 
squirrel, three birds, two weasels, several rabbits and one 
rabbit’s foot, with only one marten to vary the monotony 
of the hard luck. I su our total catch on the round 
trip was worth $20 or . The two Bucks, father and 
son, and Brandis, who was in partnership with them, 
would probably clear up $500 for their winter’s work. The 


best of the catch was over when we werethere. The 


snow was getting so bad that the trappers thought they 
would soon take up most of the traps. Marten fur = 
“rusty” so late as April, but it did not pay to run the line 
far into March. 


° Fast Travel Home. 


Brandis had a twenty-mile line over to the Black River 
region, and it was now time for him to run this line. We 
therefore left him alone at the main camp, it being 
thought best for the rest of us to return to the railroad. 
said good-bye to Brandis with regret. He is much of a 
character and a fine fellow to beout with. I donot know 
of any better —— or better deer country than 
these two, Fay Buck and Frank Brandis, can show, and I. 
do not think two better or more competent guides exist 
anywhere. Certainly they were very kind and careful 
with us, and I do not forget them for it. 

Fay Buck, Norris and I started from the Turtle Lake 
camp for Manitowish on a bright winter day, and traveled 
steadily, with pretty fair shoeing. We ate lunch at the 
logging camp aear Circle Lily Lake. From there in to 
Manitowish the sled road was now perfectly broken out, 
80 we — our shoes over our backs and walked in afoot. 
We wanted to catch the 3 P. M. train up to Mercer, which 
would save us three miles of walking, so we struck a good 
gait, and made the last five miles in just an hour and fif- 
teen minutes, which in view of our packs was fast travel- 
ing. I have rarely met a better walker or packer than 
Fay Buck. 

At Mercer I stopped with the Bucks over a day, Norris 
going on home to Chicago. I visited an abandoned 
wickiup which a fishing party of Winnebago Indians from 
& Flambeau ere had recently ae —— 

innebagoes are fond of ice fishing (spearing), an e 
jaw bones of many muscallonge showed they had been 
successful here. A great heap of deer hair showed they 
had been tanning deer hides. There were deer feet and 
legs about, and Y soe of —- skins, and worn-out 
moccasins. In the wickiup I found rolls of cordage made 
of elm bark. Here also I found an Indian curio with 
which for a long time I puzzled callers at the For- 
EST AND office—an odd sort of rough racquet, 
made by splitting a stick into three limbs and braiding 
across these with splints. I found no one who could tell 
me what this was. Some thought it a dish to keep meat 
warm upon at the fireside. At length Joe Blair, an old 
trapper on Lake St. Germaine, told me that my enigmati- 
cal implement was a tobacco-drier, used = the Indians in 
curing their strips of kinnikinick over the fire. In my 
Indian wickiup I saw the architectural origin of the 
‘“‘wigwam” camp of our trapper friends, It had the cir- 
cular form, but had no lean-to or sleeping apartment. 
The Indian family slept around the circle, back under the 
sloping sides, the fire being in the center and the roof open 
in the middle, as our wigwam was. A piece of a rag and 
a thick, bushy balsam bough had served for a door to this 
winter house. I made out the to have been two 
men, three women and three children. The poles of their 
house were unromantically fastened with hay wire, that 

t convenience of the _ country. Hay wire is to 
the pine woods dweller what rawhide is to a Mexican. 
There is no hay except store hay in the lumber regions. 
Nothing can be raised there and probably.the region never 
will be farmed. It is the Wilderness, the home of the 
trapper and of the Indian, albeit the latter does use wire 
instead of thongs. 

I was obliged to leave Mr. Buck and his stories, Mrs. 
Buck and her sa , and Fay Buck and his furs after 
awhile, and was reluctant to do it, one may besure, I 
am going to see them all again some time. It seemed to 
me fhat ‘OREST AND STREAM needed yet a little rougher 
and wilder trapping trip, and a little further look into the 
ways of the Northern trappers. These things I thought 


might perhaps be found along the Manitowish and Wis- 
consin River waters, where I had word of another trapper 
or two. I accordingly drop down along the North- 


western Railway to Woodruff, Wis., out of which town 
the second part of the trip was made. E, Hovuas, 
909 Szcurnity Buitpme, Chicago. 


Mr. Burnham’s Moose. 

Mr. J. B. BURNHAM, of the FoREST AND STREAM, went 
up into Maine for a moose the other day and got it. This 
he does not deny, but he wishes it unders' that he did 
not write nor cause to be printed the special dispatch 
dated in this office and printed last week announcing the 
moose capture. The note was written by the trap editor, 
its printing was encompassed by the kennel editor, and 
the only person concerned who knew nothing of it what- 
ever was Mr. Burnham himself. While it is pleasant 
enough to wake upof a morning and find one’s self famous, 
Mr. Desahowe claims the privilege of telling about his 
own moose in his own way, and in his own chosen time; 
and when that time comes the reader of these pages will 
have a moose story worth the following. 
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OUT AND BACK AGAIN. 


THE jolly and genial fifteen men that compose the 
Three States Hunting Club have been to Arkansas on their 
outing for 1895, and it is possible that your readers will be 
glad to read of the sport that we so much enjoyed. 

We left the K. C., F. S. & M. R. R. at Marked Tree, 
a miles out from Memphis. and went by wagons 
to what is known in that section as Fuller’s Camp, on the 
Right Shoot of Little River, twenty miles from the rail- 
road. We were on the road nearly a day and a half 
before we decided the exact spot on which we would strike 
camp, because we were suspicious of our ground. The 
great waste of wilderness around us was made up of 
swamps and glades, with here and there a little 10ft. ridge 
of “‘blue stem,” and beside this we saw but little that it 
seemed to us would be attractive for deer or turkeys to 
range upon. Within an hour after we had stretched our 
tents it began to rain, and the balance of the day was 
soaking wet. The next morning we were all pretty blue, 
and were wishing we had selected some other place for 
our hunt. But as the wagons were returned to the town 
we could do nothing but stay in the locality selected, and 
make the best of it we could. 

We had four dogs with us that we expected would help 
usin our hunt for venison. But they proved to be of little 
service, as they were without any previoustraining. We 
entered the woods with a determination to do what we 
could in getting game. It was apparent before the first 
day’s hunt was over that we were in the midst of a very 
fine range of deer, though we had all failed to get one. 
Several of us saw the shy creatures as they were dexter- 
ously avoiding our stealthy efforts to become somewhat 
familiar with them. The day was nearly gone, and not 
one of us had killed anything more than a few squirrels. 
The next day would be Sunday, and this club never vio- 
lates the Sabbath by the boom of gun or the chase of 
game. What were we to do for our Sunday meat? 

Just before sundown some four of us took our fish 
hooks and a few minnows we had caught, and thought 
we would tempt the finny tribe a bit, to see what our 
luck would be in that line. The river was near by and 
the signs of fish were good. It took us but a little time 
to be ready for acast. We selected a large tree top that 
had fallen in the edge of the river, and while others of us 
were rigging our lines, our genial and lucky hunter and 
fisherman, Tom Harris, cast his hook into the water, and 
before he could take in the situation a fine ‘“‘croppie” had 
it and was gone. He landed the fish promptly and cast 
in his hook a second time, and under went the cork and 
out came another fine fish. All became excitement to 
those of us not yet ready, for fear we would not get a 
chance at the fish until the luck wouldturn. But our fears 
were needless, as we were able to land twenty-five of these 
very excellent fish within about thirty minutes, and they 
were just as ready to take our bait at the close as when 
we began. In fact, we found this to be the best fishing 
locality we had ever seen. There seemed to be no i- 
bility of our affecting the supply of fish, We cana all 
we wanted and could catch them any time we went after 
them. Not only the splendid perch fish, but the lively 
black bass was easily taken, and we had all we wanted 
in camp and carried some of them home to our wives and 
children. I have never seen the equal of Little River for 
fine fishing. 

We rested on Sunday and early Monday morning we 
were out forachase. The rain had measurably erased 
the tracks of the deer that had been made before our 
arrival and we could easily determine about the supply 
by carefully noting the evidences of their perambulations. 
It was a wonder to think of the number of these denizens 
of the forest that must have been in that locality, and 
the size of some of them must have been enormous. 
They had actually made roads through the passages 
between the fields of tall saw grass that spread itself out 
over the country. Our dogs could get up a deer as easily 
as they could get up a rabbit in the old sedge fields at 
home; but they would not stay with the deer. They 
seemed to become disgusted with them because they 
could not stay close enough tothem. Because of the in- 
competency of our dogs we did not get as many deer as 
we would have secured if there had been no dogs in the 
crowd. We were inclined to depend on the dogs to bring 
the deer to us, and for that reason we did not go out to 
take them on our own account. 

We walked and hunted with tolerable faithfulness un- 
til Tuesday before we had killed a single thing, except 
some squirrels. We had plenty of fish, but no other 
game. On Tuesday a gang of wild turkeys ventured into 
the section where we were hunting, and Tom Harris, Ben 
Hillsman and Wellington Ethridge were not slow in 
taking their chances at them and brought in seven fine 
gobblers. Joe Browder had also taken his chances on 
some ducks that same day and brought in some fat mal- 
lards. Others of us had squirrels and had caught fish 
until we had an abundance of meat on hand. 

The next day we determined to do better on the deer 
business. We were beginning to feel ashamed of our- 
selves. We had never failed to get a nice lot of deer in 
any hunt we had ever had before. We had some good 
deer hunters in the crowd and we must do better. This 
was the decision of the camp. So out we went early in 
the morning. We walked, we listened to the dogs as they 

by us again and again on the hot trail of a buck. 
We looked at their tracks, and slipped up easily and with 
the most perfect stealth on to many tree tops and briar 
thickets, but never a deer did we get. The crafty 
fellows would outgeneral us at every turn. We were 
beaten; we had no deer meat. We were getting thirsty 
for blood and hungry for deer meat. 

About 2 o’clock in the afternoon, when but two of our 
men were in camp, two gentlemen rode up ‘and in a 
familiar way said: ‘Gentlemen, we have been visiting the 
different hunting camps up and down the river to ascer- 
tain if the hunters had paid the license tax, and we did 
not want to slight you. We have come to ask if you have 
a license to hunt in Arkansas.” Great goodness! License! 
Why, of course not. We had hunted in Arkansas for 
seven years and had never been called on for license be- 
fore. No, we had no license; didn’t want any license. 
We were not getting game enough to require the getting 
of license, surely. But the gentlemen soon convinced us 
that they meant business, whether they had any right to 
the money or not, and as others of the boys got in from 
tie day’s chase they held a consultation and decided to 
pay the license on eight of the boys, the officers agreeing 


@ ist the remaining seven go free on that condition, 


This amounted to $6.40 for each of us, which we paid. 
The officers took their de , the rest of the boys 
finally strolled into camp and the time we did have over 
the fact that we were licensed hunters in Arkansas was 
worth all that the license had cost us. We were all satis- 
fied that the whole proceeding was a fraud, but as we 
were getting full receipt forthe money we were paying 
out we believed we would find out about it more’ fully 
later on. And we are engaged in that business now, with 
a good prospect of getting our money back and getting 
the man that collected it in jail. He had the audacity to 
go into another county than the one in which he lived, 
and of which he was an officer, and collect the license in 
a territory where he was without authority. . 

Well, on Thursday we decided that as we had paid for 
the privilege of killing some deer in Arkansas we were 
determined to do it. So out we went, resolved to bring in 
some of those bucks that had been playing around us. 
We had a good crowd of faithful fellows, who would stay 
in the woods as long as there seemed to be any use of it. 
So it was late in the afternoon when we began to assem- 
ble in camp. As each-man made his way into the circle 
of his fellows he was eagerly scanned to see if he had 
signs of dead game about him. Several of us brought in 
squirrels and ducks, but it was left to our excellent friend, 
George Dent, to bring down and bring in the first buck. 
He killed a very fine fellow, and when we got him 
stretched in camp we all agreed that if we had paid our 
license a little sooner it is probable we would have killed 
more deer. Each man joined in the rejoicing over the 
fine buck we had in camp, as he himself joined in the 
company. It was nearly sundown, and everybody was in 
camp except Dr. De Myers, one of our most excellent men. 
Inquiry was made and no one had seen him during the 
day. It was soon agreed that he must be lost. The even- 
ing shadows longer grew, and yet he did not return. We 
began to figure as to what we should do. To be lost in 
that vast wilderness was a very fearful thing. It was 
miles and miles to where anybody lived, and the awful 
loneliness of a night in such a forest was hardly bearable. 
But to our delight a while before dark the Doctor walked 
into camp, telling us the experiences of theday. He had 
really been lost, and had walked about twelve or fourteen 
miles in his hunt for camp, although he was at nd time 
more than four miles from camp. We were tired and 
slept well, after a good supper of course, and were set on 
doing something the next day, which was to be our last 
in camp. 

We were out early on Friday morning. Some went 
fishing, so as to get some fish to take home with us. They 
had fine success, and got all they wanted. Prof. McCall 
got a fine turkey, and Mr. Barry killed the largest deer 
we had seen. Mr. Browder also knocked down a deer, 
but it got away from him. We had a oo fair day’s 
hunt for our closing day. In fact, we had just got on to 
the range and run of the deer, and if we had heen able to 
stay a few days longer the probability is that we would 
have had a very successful time of it. As it was, we felt 
that we had had a very pleasant time. Our company was 
a very fine lot of men, all of one spirit, and not a frac- 
tious or heady man in the lot. We no profanity, no 
drinking, no quarreling, no fighting. We did well, paid 
our license, ate all the game we could while in camp, 
never saw better fishing, ali of us improved in health, and 
we returned home in good time, with our minds made up 
to do better next fall. 

Wasn't that a fine hunt? J. N. Haun. 

Futon, Ky. 


LITTLE SUNNY SPOTS. 


St. AUGUSTINE, Dec. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
There are sunny spots in life that stick. I am about as 
old as Methuselah was at the same age, and have conse- 
quently had opportunities for skimming off the very 
cream of shooting and fishing in the early days of our 
worn-out country, when quail, partridges and woodcock 
would pop up anywhere in the woods and fields upon the 
slightest provocation, and when a man who = up a tres- 
4 sign was considered the meanest cuss in Christendom. 

ut though the finest bird shooting has been fairly thrust 
upon me all my life, there were certain little trips that 
were so enjoyable as to make impressions that can never 
be effaced, though they may have counted very little in 
the eyes of record hunters. 

One of the most delightful afternoons I ever spent was 
in the woods near Boston. -It was a soft and warm Octo- 
ber day, with not a breath of wind, and the few leaves 
left upon the trees were of the richestcolor. It was alto- 
gether tempting enough to make a sportsman break his 
business chains even if starvation stared him in the face 
for doing it. On the spur of the moment I went to my 
room and got my gun, fully bent on having a delightful 
autumn stroll, though I had not even a dog for a com- 
panion. The Providence cars were just about to leave 
the depot, and I bought a ticket to one of the stations a 
few miles out, with the intention of buying another if 
the place did not look wild enough. When I reached a 
place that pleased me I got out and walked across a little 
meadow to a thicket of small trees, and had scaicely 
taken twenty steps before a woodcock rose and fell. I 
proudly picked him up and strolled on very leisurely—as 
my object was more a pleasant stroll than shooting—and 
I had scarcely gone ten when another whistle 
sounded, and he shared the fateof his predecessor. I 
went a few steps further and a third was . I be- 
gan to think, very naturally, that ‘‘the w were full 
of them,” and expected that by thoroughly hunting the 
little thicket over I'd be loaded down, but there was not 
another init. I had goneto all three as straight as the 
best nosed pointer could have done it. 

After assuring myself that I had left nothing there, I 
walked leisurely down a beautiful ravine through the 
open woods, killing in the course of an hour three par- 
tridges in three successive shots. 

I felt that da eee ee enaw aren aes up 
near enough. The whole business was so quietly and 
neatly done that I could not have gained more satisfac- 
tion if I had bagged a grizzly or an elephant: 

Another little episode in my life that is equally bright 
in my memory was at Chicago, when that grimy and 
wicked city was little more than a cluster of small wood- 
en houses with their gable ends toward the street. I 
went out on the prairie three ur four miles from town to 
look for ducks, and was standing by the side of a stream 
ate —_ es in —_ —— I ae ao — 
sound a istance off, and on looking for the cause 
saw in the distance two large birds coming directly to- 


ward'me and keeping up that peculiar laughing sound. 

I hastily made myself flat and inconspicuous—though 
the grass was hardly high enough to hide me—examined 
my gun to see that all was right, and waited. I saw they 
were a pair of Canada geese, and svarcely 50ft. high. 
When they got to within 15 or 20yds. of me I jumped up 
and they separated, and I dropped one on each side of me. 
As they flopped around on the grass it seemed to relieve 
the monotony of the dull old prairie amazingly. That 
spot is now almost in the heart of the city, but still I see 
that pair of beautiful white geese as plainly as when the 
grass was there. ; 

There was shooting enough around Chicago then—in 
fact so much that we seldom took the trouble to go so far 
as the Calumet (where even a record hunter could find 
ducks enough), because we could find enough game 
nearer. 

My health was at one time so disturbed by drinking the 
sewerage water from the Chicago River that I went up to 
Madison, Wis., to recruit. It was just at the time when 
they were trying to give the embryo town a boom, and 
everything was wild and new. In these degenerate, 
worn out days Chicago sportsmen are willing to go even 
to Dakota for the glory of bagging a dozen grouse, vul- 
garly called prairie chickens—while the sportsmen of 
those days found them in such numbers that the sport 
was not appreciated. 

I very soon wearied of it and would always leave 
them if we stumbled on quail or snipe, because no skill 
was required in killing the grouse. It was simply tire- 
some, stupid work. One time only did I put myself on a 

r with the record hunter. An Englishman who was 
iving in Madison at the time and kept a fine dog said 
that a farmer who lived some miles out wanted him to 
kill off some of the *‘chickens” that were destroying bis 
grain, and he was willing to go if I would join him, to 
which I agreed. Under the circumstances it was not dis- 
reputable to slaughter as many as we could, and we went 
back to town with our two-horse box wagon heaping full, 
and the thanks of the farmer for our services. We dis- 
tributed our bag among the hotels and all who wanted 
them, so they were pot wasted. ; 

When I go out now and hunt a whole section of crea- 
ion over fora bird I think of those days and heave a 
sigh, 

Even so late as twenty years ago I had some of m 
most enjoyable shooting days in the vicinity of New Yor 
city, days that I look back on with the greatest pleasure. 
I would take the Erie cars as far out as Hohokus, and 
sometimes to Turner’s, and get to my shooting ground by 
about 9 o’clock, and usually went back in the evening 
with several woodcock and partridges, after a most de- 
lightful autumn stroll. On one of these trips I got eight 
fine woodcock and not a partridge. I was never annoyed 
by trespass signs in those blissful days, and these little 
trips were far more enjoyable than a tiresome prairie 
tramp even with 50 or 100 grouse as a result. DIDYMUS. 


IN THE COLVILLE. 


Some day, not so very distant, the Government will 
open the Colville Indian reservation in Washington to 
white settlement. It is made possible with the opening 
of this reserve for the enthusiastic sportsmen of this wide 
country to enjoy an entirely new hunting ground; one, 
too, which has been for a quarter of a century unknown 
to the white hunter, and whose mysteries are yet to be 
explored. That they will appreciate it cannot be doubted, 
for here is a grand game coun indeed, with many 
mountain streams, in which myriads of trout show their 
glittering sides to the sun, and picturesque camping 

laces in snug valleys convenient to the haunts of deer, 
Co, ruffed grouse and prairie chickens. 

It was my good fortune last summer to spend five 
months with the Government surveyors in this land of 
delight, and I can say truthfully that five months were 
never more pleasantly spent, nor were any five months 
ever so fraught with good sport and good luck. 

With acrew of twelve hungry men to supply with 
fresh meat, one man found his job a sinecure. He did 
not hunt one-quarter of his time, and that was done on 
horseback at no great distance from camp. Game was 
so plentiful and so easy to get that the men rebelled at it 
as a steady diet, and demanded bacon at least once a day 
as a luxury they were entitled to. . 

This land, as has been said, isa new country, and its 
trails and bypaths are known only to a few, and this 
knowledge is confined mostly to the half-breeds and 
Indians who have made this country their home since it 
has been a reservation. Fortunately for us, our guide, 
packer and hunter, Maxime Deshottle, had lived many 
years in the reserve, and knew the twistings and turnings 
of the trails, the ins and outs of this land, so well that 
whenever duty would permit, and we were so inclined, 
with him to show the way, we were certain to get = 
sport in the minimum amount of time and with the least 
amount of climbing. 

To descend from the general to the particular the best 
sport is to be had here in the fall. From September until 

mber deer are found in great numbers; they are 
constantly on the move, frequent the valleys and open 
hillsides, and at this time are the easiest come at. If 
there was a choice of hunting ground in the reserve I 
would say that around the base of Mt. Bonaparte, and 
particularly east from it to the Curlew Valley, is the best 
place on the reserve for good diversified sport. From this 
mountain there radiate four beautiful creeks, Bonaparte, 
Mill, Myers and Terroda creeks. They teem with moun- 
tain trout, and the bills and valleys through which they 
flow are alive with grouse and prairie chickens, and 
everywhere—one place is no better than another—deer 
are seen, with now and then an occasional bear to relieve 
the monotony. 

The easiest way into this country is over the Spokane 
Northern R. R. from Spokane to Marcus, and then up 
Kettle River to Terroda Creek, then up Terroda Creek as 
far as you wish to go. This is the easiest way; the road 
winds over bunch-grass hills, through lovely valleys and 
cultivated farms; crosses Kettle River repeatedly and is 
withal a delightful way into the reserve. But for pic- 
turesque scenery, and for those who like to rough it when 
out for a good time in the mountains, the old Hudson 
Bay Company’s trail from Marcus to the Okanogan is the 
ideal way into this country. This trail begins at the con- 
fluence of Kettle River and the Columbia, follows down 


the Columbia six miles, then climbs over a spur of the 
mountains 


to the Sin-pail-hu, then up this stream, \cross- 
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ing many noisy rivulets and winding among tall pines 
and green firs to the summit, 5,000ft. above the sea. If one 
is not in a hurry to push ahead and would like to try his 
hand at once it will pay him to camp upon this stream. 
Here is good trout dehing, and deer and bears will be 
found in no inconsiderable number on the ridges back 
from the creek. But if you want to push on to better 
sport in a better land do not let this tumbling, noisy 
stream beguile you into lingering by its side. 

After you have reached the summit of the first range 
of mountains you are in the very heart of the reserve, 
and have a fine panoramic view of your hunting ground 
and the entire country for several hundred miles north 
and weat of you. The charming valley at your feet is 
the Curlew Valley, twelve miles away. Push on and you 
can sup off of prairie chickens and ruffed grouse, and 
mayhaps if you are in luck a few speckled beauties from 
the San Puei will be added to your menu. 

Now you are on the eastern edge of the best hunting 
ground, and in the morning take your rifle and go out on 
the hills north of the San Puel, and you will begin to reap 
the harvest which is the reward of every ardent sports- 
man. If in the morning you are not satisfied with your 
sport, take your gun in the afternoon and have a try at 
the curlew and prairie chickens in the field at the head of 
Curlew Lake, and I am sure that this sport will repay you 
for any disappointment you may have had in the morning. 
If this programme is not enticing enough, take your fish- 
ing tackle and whip the San Puel for trout, and I feel 
sure that you will return to camp at — owning this to 
be the best day’s sport you ever enjoyed. 

No two of the valleys of the reserve are just alike; each 
one has a beauty peculiar to itself; each one has its creek 
flowing through its center, a raging torrent in the spring, 
but dwindling to a streak of glittering, glistening silver 
in the autumn sunlight. So, when you tire of one local- 
ity do not hesitate to move on, for what you leave behind 
will only add zest to what is before you. 

Kettle River should be your next halting place, for here 
opposite Dick Crugan’s is one of the most picturesque 
camping placeson the reserve. Not only has it the charm 
of diversified scenery to please the lover of the beautiful, 
but it is convenient to good sport with rod and =. 
After reaching this camping place untie your fishing 
tackle and have a try at the big but wily trout which 
lurk in the depths of the pool just above the camp. Be 
circumspect about it, throw your fly in and be ready for 
the rush and fight which will surely follow when you 
strike one of th-se big fellows, whose impetuous rushes 
fill your soul with joy. Remember though that this pool 
is only one of the many strung up and down the river, 
and if success does not attend you at this one whip the 
next and the next, for they are here, and their hungry 
maws will not long refuse the fly. 

When this sport palls try stalking the white-tail deer 
(C. leucurus) which irequent the alder bottoms back on the 
mountains to the soutn. If you wish something bigger 
than these little deer, something with the spice of danger 
in it, pay no attention to them, but put your dogs into the 
alder thickets and keep your eyes open for the black bear 
which are surely there. . 

There still remains to be visited the valley through 
which flows Terroda Creek and the country around the 
base of Mt. Bonaparte, and itis probable that it is this 
country which will appeal more strongly to the feelings 
of the sportsman than any section that he has yet visited 
on the reserve. As you leave Kettle River and start up 
Terroda Creek you notice that the topography is different 
from anything you have yet seen. fhe valley up which 
you are climbing is buc little more than a cafion, the 
mountains are higher, more rugged and their north slopes 
are densely timbered, and withal the country, as you 
travel on, begins to more and more fit your ideal of what 
a game country ought to be. These feelings but do the 
country justice, for here is where you will find the big 
mule deer (C. macrotis) and the columbian or black-tail 
deer (C. columbiauus). This country is the fall and winter 
feeding ground of these deer, and when the rutting sea- 
son begins in October they are constantly on the move and 
are found on the high mountains and in the valleys alike. 

The most dangerous of our big game is the grizzly 
bear, and the hunter whose prowess enables him tou wear 
a grizzly’s scalp at his belt is justly proud of the fact 
that he has met and conquered this monarch of the woods. 
They are gradually disappearing from the mountains 
of the West and as eacnm year goes by they are still 
further and further back in the wild uninhabited 
districts. They are found upon the reservation, but 
from the fact that they seldom remain long in one 
locality few of them are killed in comparison with 
the number of black and brown bears slain each year. 
This constant traveling through the country makes it ex- 
tremely uncertain when you will meet with one. Conse- 
quently when you are going out for mule deer you want 
to be prepared to have a shot at the grizzly, which the 
next turn in the trail may bring face to face with you. 
A visit to this land of sport ought to be at least of one 
month’s duration, and the sportsman should come pre- 
pared to rough it in the widest sense of the word. He 
should have pack horses and a complete camp outfit, and 
it would be advisable to employ one of the half-breeds as 
a guide and packer, being sure that he has an accurate 
knowledge of the country he is going into. And the one 
making the trip under these conditions in the fall will 
surely te fully repaid in sport for the hardships of 
camp life, and will vote with me that this is the coming 
Mecca for the sportsmen of this broad land. 

Seatrie, Wash. Gero. H. CRAMER. 


Noah’s Ark on Wheels, 


Mr. HowarpD Eaton, of Medora, N. D., came East last 
Week with a’carload of live stock, and by the time he 
reached the end of the journey he knew just how Noah 
felt when the Ark landed on Ararat. in the car were 
four horses, a mule deer, a porcupine, three mountain 
sheep, two coyotes, a lynx, two elk, an antelope and ten 
swans. The specimens were. all very much alive when 
they started, and lost none of their native vivacity on the 
way. They came through without accident, and Mr. 
Eaton divided up the menagerie between the Philadelphia 
Zodlogical Garden and Schenley Park in Pittsburg. Two 
of the sheep, a 4-year-old ram and a yearling doe, went 
to the Philudelphia Zoo, where they will be cared for in- 
telligently by Mr. Arthur Erwin Brown, the superintend- 
ent. Mr. Eaton telis us that the buck is a magnificent 

men, The animals come from Idaho and the Bad 
ds of North Dakota. 


TWO MEN IN THE WOODS. 


To Say Nothing of the Dog. 


SITTING on the veranda at The Oaks one pleasant 
evening last summer after a ain good day with 
the bass I casually mentioned to D. L, Hall, the proprie- 
tor of that justly famous resort, that for a long time there 
had been a deep-seated conviction in my mind that to 
kill a bear was strictly necessary to my future happiness. 
(The Oaks, I might mention, is on the shore of Lake Cos- 
sayuna, which means: Where the black bass live.) . 

Once while partridge hunting in the Sawkill Swale in 
Pike county, Pa., I strayed away from my shooting com- 
panion and was soon thoroughly lost in the dense jungle 
of laurel bushes. 

Night was coming on, and just as I arrived at the edge 
of a small creek that cut its way through the clay bottom 
of the swale I saw a bear track in the soft mud bordering 
the stream. ‘ 

There were, in fact, several unmistakable signs that a 
bear had been in that vicinity, and very recently at that. 
Yet, so contradictory is human nature that for the first 
time since I could carry a gun I had no desire whatever 
to meet that bear, or iu fact any bear. But that was 
because it was late, and I was not hunting bear anyway. 

Now the fever was on again, and when Hall also con- 
fessed to a hankering for a bear hunt and suggested that 
when things were ripe we should, go over into the Green 
Mountains and loaf around for a week or so with the 
hope of at least seeing a bear, my satisfaction was un- 
bounded. 

Sept. 25 found things ripe, and at 10 A. M. we 
started from Salem. Don went with us. Don is a dog 
over whose rigid back we had poured many a pound of 
~— in times gone by. And Don is very wise in wood- 
craft. 

At Arlington, Vt., we stopped over one day, shooting 
woodcock in company with Mr. C. B. Warner, of that 
place, and on the following day started for Glastonbury. 

Our aim was to find one Norman Madison, a veteran 
bear hunter whose fame was great, and who moreover 
a been thrice elected a member of the Vermont Legis- 

ature. 

We learned that he also held the offices of supervisor, 
road commissioner and district lister. Hall argued 
that a man holding all these offices would have no time to 
lay down the reins of state and go hunting. Later on we 
ee that there was no ground whatever for any such 
idea. 

Away in the heart of the Green Mountains we came 
upon the object of our search. He said he always ‘had 
time to go hunting, and accepted with enthusiasm our 
proposition that he act as our host and guide while we 
were there. 

‘‘Were there any bears in the vicinity?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

‘*Three had been seen within a mile of his house a short 
time ago.” 

“Could we get a shot at one?” 

“Very likely.” 

We put out at the house, got dinner, went out for par- 
tridge that afternoon, flushed a good many birds, killed 
four, ate a light supper, and spent three hours of solid 
comfort listening to our host’s tales of bear hunts past and 
gone. 

In the morning it was foggy, and the frost clothed the 
stubble so that our trail was marked as in snow, as we 
tramped up toward the woods half a mile away. 

We had intended taking only the bearhound (Madi- 
son’s) and leaving Don behind, but to this he (Don) en- 
tered an emphatic protest: ‘‘He had walked the better 
part of | miles, worked every bit of birdy ground in 
transit, and to be left just now, just when things were 
beginning to happen, was outrageous.” 

It was pointed out to him that a liver and white pointer, 
with an abnormal bump of curiosity, might get in trouble 
interviewing an excited bear, who would probably be in 
a hurry anyway, and he was forthwith shut in the stable, 
from which he emerged immediately through a broken 
window with an unnecessary celerity. 

Then we tied him to the corner of the woodshed and 
started for the woods. He overtook us a few minutes 
later, wearing an air of unwarranted cheerfulness and 3ft. 
of broken strap. 

Then on his solemn assurance to stay close to heel we 
took him along. The morning, as-I have said, was cold 
and foggy. 

Within 100yds. of the house, Madison, who was a few 
yards ahead, stopped, pointed to the ground and beckoned 
to us excitedly. We ran up and there, plainly outlined 
on the frosty stubble, was the track of some large 
animal. 

The hound, which was ranging some distance off, was 
called in, and while waiting Madison informed us that it 
was a bear track, and a recent one; that he had probably 
been feeding in an old orchard near by and had been 
frightened off at our approach, and consequently could 
not be far away. 

Presently the hound came in, and after sniffing excit- 
edly at the. trail for a moment, started for the woods at a 
pace that soon left us far behind. 

Now that dog had, on ordinary occasions, a voice that 
might be called ‘‘peculiar,” but the changes he rang in on 
this occasion were startling. When he struck the ground 





’ he would yell, and his clamor while in the air was a thing 


to be remembered. 

There was a curious little break in it now and then, 
that suggested to one’s mind the idea that he had swal- 
lowed something sharp. We were all on a run by this 
time, and even Don forgot his solemn promise. He prob- 
ably argued, that when an honest hunting dog made such 
@ noise as that it was fair to assume that things were 

ing to happen, and he went to see; which was quite 

uman, indeed. 

Tearing through the dense thicket of alders at the 
edge of the woods, we paused to listen. The hound 
was not more than 100yds. ahead, and even while we 
listened there came a break in the yells ahead, and thena 
series of howls of an entirely different nature, and then 
silence. Madison swore softly to himself, and as we 
crowded through the underbrush we gathered from his 
lurid remarks that things were not panning out exactly as 
he wished. Immediately after this we met Don. He 
was returning with an 2nthusiasm that left no doubt of 
his determination of abandoning bear hunting as a 
pastime in the future. He was in a hurry, and evidently 
worried about something. Every few steps he would stop 





and try to look at the back of his neck. Then we saw 
that he was bleeding from a cut just back of the ears, 
He was thoroughly consumed with pity for himself, and 
his efforts to see just how badly he was hurt were interest- 
ing. To all attempts to have him lead us to the scene of 
conflict he turned an absolutely deaf ear. He said sub- 
stantially, “Go on if you want to. I’mdone. I’m going 
back to the house.” Which he promptly did. 

Further on, just at the edge of a narrow but deep gul- 
ley, we found the hound. We gathered from some re- 
marks that he let fall that he, too, was dissatisfied about 
something. He was bleeding from an ugly lacerated 
wound of the shoulder, and there were many curious de- 
signs drawn in his hide in red. 

It was clear that the two dogs had plunged into the gul- 
ley after, or rather on top of, the bear; that he had said 
something discouraging to them, and then pursued the 
even tenor of his way up the mountain side. 

We went back to the nouse then. Madison carried the 
hound, which was really unable to walk. Hall walked 
behind, and made remarks chiefly concerning hunting 
dogs that didn’t know how to hunt, and it was obvious 
tbat our chance for getting a bear in that neighborhood 
was slim indeed. There was no other bear dog at hand, 
and even the next day it required much diplomacy and 
tact, to say nothing of force, to get that hound out from 
behind the stove, and even then it was noticed that he 
always came out on the side furthest from the woods, 

Even partridge hunting after this was not a success, 
because Don insisted that we heave a stone into every 
thicket before he would work it. So the following day 
we left our statesman guide and came down the moun- 
tain to Sunderland, and as the guest of Mr. Charles Bacon, 
of that place, put in two days of fine woodcock shooting 
over his marsh flats. 

And here, by the way, Don’s courage revived, and to 
see him stop and tell those honest farm collies the details 
. = battle in the woods was a sight to be remem- 

red, 

They would gaze at him in admiration and awe, and he 
would yawn and walk around to imply that it was quite 
a@ common occurrence with him, and in time he grew to 
be quite as cooceited as a human over it. But I shall 
always believe that he lied to those dogs about the details 
of that battle in the gulley. F. J. Tompxins, M.D. 


dlatural History. 


WHAT OLD DEER HUNTERS SAY. 


Deer and Lilypads. 


LANSING, Mich.—Deer will always go to a ‘lake to feed 
on or among the lilypads if there are any lilies in the 
lake, and they will be there feeding during the early 
morning, the early evening, and often during the entire 
night, if the nights are moonlight. Whether a deer will 
eat lilypads is questioned. It is stated that the moose 
will eat lilypads and dig in the mud for the roots, but the 
deer will only eat the finer grasses which grow in the 
water among the lilies, and seldom, or never, touch the 
lilies. A deer park I sometimes visit has a smal! swamp 
in one corner. This swamp has a large quantity of lilies 
growing in the soft mud. The deerare constantly rooting 
around among the lilies, but the owner tells me that they 
never touch a lily. i1t is the small water weeds and 
slender water grasses that the deer seem to be hunting 
for. 











Deer in the Water. 


Deer go to water quite as much to bathe and to get 
away from the flies and to enjoy a swim as to drink. 
Deer will go a long while without water if the water is 
not accessible to them, but when they are really thirsty 
and wafit to drink they will go a long distance to get 
water and cover the distance in a remarkably short time. 
Deer often swim a long distance just for the sake of the 
swim, and they take these long or short swims of their 
own accord quite as often as when driven to the water. 

In the winter in our northern country deer are often 
run down by wolves, and a remarkable part of it is that 
deer when pursued by wolves in the winter, when the 
lakes are frozen over, will run for the ice exactly as 
they run for water in summer when closely pursued, 
and as they make slow progress on the ice they fall 
an easy prey to their pursuers, 

Some years ago I was spending a few days in the early 
fall at a lumber camp. One morning I discovered a big 
buck swimming down the lake near the camp, soI walked 
along the shore, in plain sight of the deer all the while, 
for nearly a mile, and when the deer came out of the 
water I was not to exceéd four rods from him, standing 
in plain sight, and made no attempt to conceal myself. 
The buck looked at me a few moments, shook himself, and 
leisurely trotted away. I have often wondered if they 
had an idea when the close season was. Deer sometimes 
seem to be very stupid and dull, and will act in a manner 
hard to explain; but usually it will require all the shrewd- 
ness of a good hunter to get well within gunshot of a 
deer. 

Deer or the Burned Lands. 


In our northern country fires often run over large strips 
of woodland, and almost before the ground is cool the 
deer will begin to travel over the burnt off district. The 
weeds spring up quickly after these fires, and the deer 
seem to enjoy eating the weeds more than they enjoy 
browsing. ‘They will frequent these burnt piacesand piay 
in the ashes, and it requires quite a little persecution to 
drive them away. 


Local and Migratory Deer. 


Deer in Michigan are known-as local deer and migra- 
tory deer. The local deer are those that remain in a cer- 
tain neighborhood during the entire year, and the migra- 
tory deer are those that are simply passing through a 
certain section, either in the fall going south or in the 
spring going north. The residents of a country frequented 
by deer soon learn to distinguish the local deer from the 
migratory deer quite readily. Their habits differ, and 
their actions differ greatly, in different parts of the coun- 
try. Deer like their old homes, and will come back to 
them year after year if the feed is good and they find 
plenty of timber and water, and they are not driven 
away by hunting, 

Deer Beds. 


Deer lay down often, and the difference between a 
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night bed and a day bed depends largely upon the nature 
= the country, the feeding grounds, and whether they 
are hunted or not. Deer rise from their beds exactly as 
cattle do—that is, they get up on their hind legs first and 
then rise up on their front legs; in that way their feet are 

laced in the beds and they mark the bottom of the beds. 
— stretch, and stick out their hind legs, and grunt, and 
wiggle their tails, and leave some droppings usually be- 
fore leaving their beds if they are not driven out. ey 
take plenty of time to get up and stretch themselves before 
starting from their beds if undisturbed. The amount of 
droppings on the edge of a bed will indicate to a certain 
extent the length of time that the deer has remained in 
that particular bed. When a deer gets up, if he leaves no 
droppings in the bed, he will be pretty sure to leave some 
so near the edge of the bed that some of them will roll 
into the bed. He will nearly always doso. 


Deer Feeding. 


Deer are usually on foot and feeding during the early 
morning and early evening, and if the nights are moon- 
light they are often on foot and feeding during the en- 
tire night. They sometimes move about considerably on 
dark nights, but not asa rule. They usually have finished 
their feeding by 9 o’clock in the morning, and retire 
to some quiet place to rest andsleep. If not disturbed 
they seldom come away from their sleeping and resting 
places before 4 or 5 o’clock in the afternoon, but 
this will depend largely 7. whether the day is bright 
and sunshiny or dark and lowery; on dark days they 
begin to stir about earlier. 

They have no —_ hours for going, or coming, or 
feeding, but the rule is that they go and come and feed as 
stated. bite nny 4 the governing cause for their actions 
is hunger: hen they have fed, and their stomachs are 
full, they are inclined to quiet, but when hungry they 
start for their feeding grounds. JULIAN. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





Woodcock Weights. 


OnTARIO, Canada, Dec. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The following remarks re woodcock may be interesting 
to your correspondent E, C. B., of Osceola Mills, Pa., 
whose letter I read in FOREST AND STREAM of Dec. 7, 
and perhaps to others of your readers. About the middle 
of last October my brother and a friend drove into the 
country about ten miles fora day’s woodcock shooting. 
My son, who does a little taxidermy, requested me to as 
them to save any good specimens which — happéned to 
secure. They returned with three small birds, attributing 
their small to the fact that the northern birds had not 
yet arrived. Subsequently the same - revisited the 
same grounds and brought back a splendid specimen, a 
large bird, which on being weighed on a platform scale, 
used for weighing grain, tipped the beam at 120z. The 
smallest divisions on this scale were ilbs. I have no 
doubt, had this bird been accurately weighed on a fine 
scale, it would have ee a couple of ounces more. 
My son mounted the bird and has it in his possession. A 
few days later my son shot two birds equally as large, but 
shot up too much for mounting. On the following day 
he shot another bird just as large, which he mounted. 
One day two years ago, on the same grounds spoken of, 
our party shot seven or eight birds apparently as heavy as 
the one written of by your correspondent. Every fall for the 
last fifteen years we have killed = a number of birds 
as large as the one weighed. hen, years ago, birds 
were vlentiful about here, we never secured in the sum- 
mer time such large birds as we got in the fall. It ap- 
pears, therefore, to me as if these large birds were of a 
different species and bred further north. 


Wa. Houupay. 
Three* Duck Broods in a Season. 


Essex, Conn., Dec. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
A friend of mine in town has a pair of Long Island call 
ducks which have raised three broods this last summer. 
The last brood was hatched about six weeks ago. Is not 
that something quite unusual? ; 

[What are the ‘call ducks?” The three broods are 
unusual. | 


Camp-fire Hlickerings, 


“That reminds me.” 

Some time since while hunting in company with three 
other sportsmen, and jolly good fellows they were too— 
whom we will call Bill, Tomp and Jack—among the dense 
thickets several miles off to the northeast of Lakewood, 
the dogs followed a big rabbit up near to where Bill and 
Tomp were standing. 








As it was going from them like a streak of li btning, 


they both banged away, but missed it, seemingly, mind 
= the dogs continuing in its track. Soon afterward 

ack came up, and when he learned that it had got away 
he started after the dogs, which were barking at a little 
distance, saying as he crashed through the bushes that 
he’d “thave that rabbit or die in the attempt.” In a short 
time bang went his gun and soon after that he emerged 
from the thicket, and in answer to our inquiries said that 
he had made a most splendid shot; for the rabbit, after 
having run some distance into the brush, had doubled, 
and while it was coming on the full jump along a wood 
path directly toward him he “had knocked it over with 
that shot just as slick as grease.” 

Then he took bunny from the pocket of his hunting 
coat, and while showing it to the rest of us we noticed it 
had received several shot in the rear, but not a single one 
could we find in front, which naturally haa a tendency to 
make us set up a thinking. ‘How in thunder did you fill 
that rabbit’s hind part full of shot when he was coming 
toward you?” asked Tomp, after having examined it 
closely. ‘‘None of your business how I did it,” answered 
Jack with a show of anger, “‘but I shot it all the same 
just as I told you.” “Then it must have been comin 
along that path tail foremost,” again put in Tomp, whic 
brought out a horselaugh from the rest of the gang at 
Jack’s expense, and the conclusion we came to in re 
to his ‘splendid shot” was that either Bill or Tomp or 
both had hit the rabbit and the dogs had run it down, 
which as soon as Jack had found, he fired off his gun to 
make the rest of us think that he had shot it, little think- 
ing that the dead game would show to the contrary. 

But it was some time before he heard the last about the 
effect of his unaccountable shot. L, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


FIXTURES. 


March 16 to 21, 1896 —Secord annua! Sportsmen's Exposition, under 
the auspices of the Sportsmen's Association, at Madison Square 
arden, New York city. Frank W. Sanger, Manager. 





UNUSUAL SCORE AT RUFFED GROUSE. 


No bird, I believe, is prized so highly by a majority of 
field shooters as the ruffed grouse, av called par- 
tridges in the States of New York, New Jersey and &o - 
necticut, and pheasant in Pennsylvania. If it were left to 
a vote of the sportsmen the ruffed grouse would certainly 
be voted the most difficult to hunt successfully for man or 
dog. No bird knows better how to baffle and evade its 
pursuers and none will dish out more disappointments to 
the average shooters than it. 

There are hundreds of good field sportsmen in the 
States above mentioned who have killed hundreds of 
heads of quail, woodcock, snipe and other game, but who 
have never killed asingle grouse, or at least not over half 
a dozen of them, in their lives, although birds are within 
“¥ reach of them. 

ears ago I had learned successfully to kill snipe, ducks, 
woodcoek and quail, could shoot pigeons from the trap 
and handle the gun as well as most men, yet I could not 
kill ruffed grouse with deliberation, and they would beat 
me oftener than all other game birds combined. Dozens 
of failures to kill fair shots in former years are indelibly 
impressed upon my memory, yet I hunted these birds in 
preference to any other game bird, as they had an irre- 
sistible attraction for me which no other game bird could 
begin to equal. Never have I ever experienced the same 
sensation of pleasure, pride and satisfaction when bagging 
any other game as when making a good clean kill at a 
ruffed grouse. From my earliest career as a field shooter 
I loved and at the same time respected this bird until my 
shooting companions called me a crank on partridge 
shooting. 

And yes, I plead guilty. I am still a crank, only ina 
more pronounced degree, and form more dangerous to thu 
bird during my early experience. During the last 
dozen years I have paid up for old debts, and since these 
years I have hunted ruffed grouse almost to the exclusion 
of all other e, and believe I have since bagged more 
of these noble birds than any other man in New York 


city. 

My difficulty, like that of most unsuccessful grouse 
shooters, was that the bird with its thunderous noise 
would rattle me, and ever since I learned to control my- 
self upon the bird taking Te I began to improve my 
success in killing them until I have repeatedly succeeded 
in making scores which I believe are seldom equaled or 
surpassed. At the same time I repeatedly meet with con- 
ditions while hunting grouse which make good scores on 
a impossible. 

ing my four days’ Thanksgiving hunt in Sullivan 
county I shot two days and made an unusual score over 
an orange and white coarse native setter, Duke, whom I 
broke on grouse some four or five yearsago. The dog is 
difficult to keep in proper condition, as he has bad feet 
and other faults, but when pbysically fit he is about the 
most killing partridge deg 1 have ever seen. He is not a 
slow dog; on the contrary, ranges off and goes over a 
good deal of ground, and has a way of using both foot 
and body scent that enables him to approach and hold 
birds which under other conditions would act wild. 

During these two days I fired in all at game nineteen 
cartridges, never once firing the second barrel, and killed 
and bagged eighteen head of game, consisting of fourteen 
ruffed grouse and four cottontails, firing only one shell at 
a grouse unsuccessfully, The shooting was not easy, on 
the contrary, rather hard and of all descriptions. 1 shot 
at everything that I would shoot at under any ordinary 
circumstances, and that there was no picking of shots is 
shown by the fact that I only saw eight birds and killed 
seven of them each day. 

The eighth bird the first day was one of two flushed 
together on the edge of a hillside laurel thicket, of which 
I killed one, not being able to shoot atthe other. Fol- 
lowing up the remaining bird the dog flushed and pointed 
it in high laurels in a corner of a swamp, it lying close, 
its mate having been killed and the cover being very dense. 
After taking a position on top of an old stump, raised 
about 3ft. off the ground, 1 ordered my companion, 
Charlie Snyder, who carried my game and accompanied 
me both days, to flush the bird. It went out of the thicket 
low into the open and across the next cover. I fired this 
shot only—well, I'll make no excuses, but few men 
would have wasted a shell at it. 

The eighth bird on the second day was being trailed by 
the dog late in the evening and got out of a low tree and 
was not shot at nor found again, it being quite dark. I 
mention the above score not for the purpose of bragging, 
but as a curiosity and an instance of a remarkable com- 
bination of all that brings success, and give my word asa 
man that my statement is true and not stretched in any 
way. I fired during these two days nineteen shells and 
aes eighteen head of game, fourteen grouse and four 
rabbits. 


Of course luck played a part in the success, as two birds 
at least were killed outside of 60yds. and several at long 
range. One bird was bagged after flying 100yds. or 
more. All birds of course were killed on the wing, most 
of them over points or while the dog was trailing, but 
several were killed on unexpected rises. 

Successful runs like the above are almost or quite be- 
yond the belief of some occasional grouse shooters, yet 
similar scores are sometimes made, and I have seen good 
scores made by others. I started in this season killing 
the first five or six grouse straight, with as many shells. 
Three or four years ago, while hunting with a brace of 
dogs, I killed nine ruffed grouse with ten consecutive sin- 
gle shots in asingle day. The same year I averaged over 
eight birds tomy gun during the whole season. Several 

ears ago I made two good doubles in succession after hav- 
ing hunted for years and having killed hundreds of bi ds 
without ever having made a fair and square double, but 
have made other doubles before and since. 

Birds are not plentiful this season—in fact scarce in 
such parts of New York Siate and Pennsylvania as I have 
hunted. In New York and New Jersey, near home, there 
are a good many birds, but so wild that good bags are 


practically impossible, birds rising out of sight. 
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I am using for all my field shooting a 12-gauge, 26in. 
barrel, 6}1b. Francotte gun, both barrels choked—though 
not full choked—and consider it the most perfect gun in 
weight and length of barrel I have ever handled for up- 
land field shooting. My ammunition for ruffed grouse is 
42grs. of Schultze powder and 1toz. of No. 7 chilled shot 
primer case. J. VON LENGERKE. 


GROUSE TRICKS AND DOG WAYS. 


Newt and I have been doing some hunting this fall, 
and so far have improved a bit over last year, although I 
cannot yet shoot a partridge on the wing, but did get one 
duck nicely on the wing once this season. 

We had rather a strange experience one afternoon on 
Shefford Mountain. We had put up several partridges, 
managing to get one and a gray squirrel, Newt said he 
knew that some we had raised had by that time got back 
to the beech trees for their supper. 

We went cautiously that way, going up an old road 
ascending quite a hill, when turning a corner near some 
ground hemlocks we saw two partridges feeding near the 
foot of a large beech. 

It was a fairly long shot, but we could not get nearer, 
so I let drive at them, when one flew away, the other 
starting straight up in a flustered manner through the 
branches of the beech, finally arriving among the small 
limbs at the top, where she caught on a twig, her wings 
still spread, supported by other twigs. She apeceeet to 
be fairly alive, so I tried the other barrel, the shot knock- 
ing twigs and nuts all around her, but she never stirred. 
That was my last cartridge. Newt pulled up and tried 
her with the same success. He had one cartridge left,. 
which he insisted I should use, get a little closer and 
bring her down. 

I slipped in the cartridge, approached about 20/t. 
nearer and fired at her carefully, but she never stirred, 
although through her outstretched wings we could plainly 
see shot holes. ’ 

Newt said she was dead, the limbs holding her there, 
but I said her head stood out too well for that. 

We went up under the tree, talking and making a 
noise, but she never stirred. I had one cartridge loaded 
with buckshot and smokeless powder, which I carry this 
fall, as a deer has been frequently seen around here this 
summer, I did not want to shoot her with that, as it 
would tear her all up, but Newt said to try itanyway. I 
kneeled down right under her, she being about 60ft. above 
my head, took careful aim at her head, ‘‘d Ja Cunning- 
ham,” but missed her, the shot cutting off a limb a few 
inches in front of her beak. She still stood there. 

Newt said if the tree was not so large he would climb 
it, as he was sure he could shake her out, as he had no 
doubt she was dead. The tree was about 15in. through, 
and about 25ft. to the first limb, so I said I would try it. 

It pulled my wind a bit to get to the first limbs, where 
I rested, the partridge in plain sight. I then started up 
through the limbs, and nearing the partridge told Newt 
she was alive, but perhaps was badly wounded, that to be 
ready for her, as when I shook the limb 1 believed she 
wal run when she struck the ground. 

He assured me that he would catch her if I shook her 
out. 

I was then within about 8ft. of the partridge, and plac- 
ing my hand on the limb I commenced to shake; at the 
first vibration the partridge spread her wings and sailed 
away down through the woods apparently as strong as 
ever. From my height I could see just about where she 
lit among some ground hemlocks, but on going over there 
could not find a feather. 

It has been a great mystery to us what become of her, 
Newt still maintaining she was dead, but I am sure when 
I saw her bright eyes up in the tree within 8ft. of her 
that she was not hurt, and yet with five shots at her, all 
the noise we made climbing the tree and all, I don’t see 
why she did not fly before. 

Newt had another experience at the same place a day 
or two after. He came cautiously up the hill, I going in 
another direction, when he saw one partridge in a small 
beech tree, one just under it and another in a birch at 
one side. He had a single barrel, first shooting the one 
on the ground, which heeled right over. _ He then fired 
at the furthest one in the birch, which flew away. He 
then tried the one in the beech, noticing while loading 
that the first one was still at the foot of the tree dead, and 
brought her down. It was on the bank of our trout brook, 
which just there was rather steep, so that the one from 
the tree in striking the ground fluttered and was rolling 
down the k. He made for it, secured it and then 
went to pick up the one at the foot of the tree, but could 
not find her. Hearing so much shooting I had come over, 
and although we both searched diligently we could not 
find her, but at the foot of the tree it was strewn with 
feathers and could pay see where the shot had struck 
right under and all around her. 

t is stilla mystery what became of her. 

He had a similar experience up near Warden, where he 
found two in different trees, downing both, but we could 
find only one, although we found feathers at the foot of 
the tree and could plainly see where her body struck. 

We have been out a number of times, hunting all after- 
noon and coming home ap nanees after seeing plenty 
of birds, but we are never pavemees. When driving 
home we talk the matter over and try and plan how 
to get ahead of them the next time, but somehow the 
next time they have some other trick, and at times it 
seems discouraging, as we never appear uble to know just 
where they are going to be or what they are going to do 
about it. 

We are going to try them some more now that we have 
some snow, but presume we will have to learn a lot about 
their tricks on snow before we can come up to their cun- 
ning, so perhaps the season will be over before we have 
them down pat, and then no doubt we will have to iearn it 
all over again next season. 

Still I believe we enjoy it as much in anticipation, yes, 
even more than in participation; at any rate we both agree - 
that we would be ashamed of ourselves if we went out 
eight afternoons and shot 147 partridges, as one of your 
co dents did early in the season. We have not 
heard much about ‘‘game hogs” this season, but what 
would Dick of Connecticut think of him for a sports- 


man 
By the way, I suppose he considers me a ‘‘pot hunter,” 
as no doubt many of your readers will, for shooting a par- 


tridge sitting, but I believe the man that will go to the 


woods, leaving his dogs at home, hunt up his own birds 
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and successfully stalk them in the month of November, 
will be willing to take them wherever he can get them, 
and I say he is entitled to them, at least he would be in 
this part of the country. ; 

Along this summer I was anticipating some great par- 
tridge hunting, as one of my travelers told me he could 
get me a good bird dog. About the first of September he 
advised me he had shipped me a dandy. Newt happened 
to be in Montreal that day, and coming down a little 
early to take the train noticed some excitement around 
the express car, and on inquiry found that a dog had 
chewed his way out of the crate and escaped. Some one 
suggested to the messenger that he pick up some cur and 
put it in, as the consignee would never know the differ- 
ence; but Newt, knowi I expected a dog, asked him 
who it was consigned to in Granby, and learning it was 
for me, told them he was the owner and that they had 
better catch the right dog, as the one shipped was a very 
valuable one. 

It appears the dog ate his way out of the crate, the car 
being one of those compartment ones with express one 
end, mail in the center and baggage at the other end. 

When the dog got out of his crate he simply walked 
through the place where the stove is in winter, and out 
through the mail car, the door of which stood open. 

The American Express Co. would not settle, claiming 
the dog was at owner’s risk from death or escape; but [ 
contend there is no receipt that will exonerate any com- 
mon carrier from negligence, which in this case is simply 
proved, as they locked the express car door and left the 
stove hole open. Considering the number of partridges I 
might have shot had the dog reached me, I have sued 
them for only $50, which I think is cheap. 

I wrote my traveler I would have to have another dog, 
but it took him till about two weeks ago to find one. He 
wired me one day to look for a dog by that express, writ- 
ing later that, although the dog was not bandsome, the 
man he secured him from vouched for him as a first-class 
bird oe 
He safely arrived, and seemed much pleased to see me 
when I opened the crate, much more pleased to see me 
than I was tosee him, as I had very grave doubts of his 
being a bird dog, in my opinion not being the right breed. 
However the next afternoon I took him out a little ways 
from the village where I knew there was a stray bird, but 
on entering the woods he did not ap to want to leave 
my heels, acting as if he was afrai = would get lost in 
the woods. I urged him on in English, French, Spanish 
and tried it in German, but he would just sit down at my 
heels and look around innocently. 

I did not know but that he was fooling with me, that 
he knew there were no birds there; thought I was trying 
to fool him, ’cause, don’t you see, hecame to me highly 
recommended, 

I never had a hunting dog, and thought perhaps I did 
not know how to handle him. 
StrEAM of handlers getting big pay, of getting ahead of 
the judges at times, so they must be smart kind of people, 
and I concluded I would have-to hire ahandler. I 
started along through the woods, thinking that perbaps if 
I put up a bird he might then show some interest and 
— me how to do it, but unfortunately I could not find 
a 


Cae Ces into the woods, I heard a blue jay call, 
and that being the only thing I had heard or seen I 
on I would try a shot at it and see if the dog was 
gun shy, or what he would have to say when he heard 
the noise. 
The blue jay oe meeps in a beech a long distance 
off, but not caring whether I hit him or not I blazed at 
him; fully watching the dog, who was not at all gun 
shy, but sat down near me, seeming to wonder what I was 
doing. The jay flew to another tree and, offering a bet- 
ter shot, I took careful aim and downed him. I was a 
little surprised at it myself, so long a shot, but the dog 
did not seem a bit surpri at anything. I thought I 
noticed a little disdainful curl of his upper lip, as much 
as tosay, you must be a healthy idge man, but at 
any rate I would go over and seo if I had hit that bird. I 
pee it off and found it was forty-five paces to the tree 
6 was in, and looking a little further along saw Mr. Jay. 
he dog had wandered away about 15ft. from me while 
I¥ poms this off, but all the time was looking back 
wistful 


Finally he seemed to think I would stay there a little 
while, so he ran along on a log quite briskly. Then I 
says to myself he is going to hunt. I brought my gun up 
ready, not knowing whether he was a pointer or setter, 
but he soon stopped up, sniffing around leisurely, and I 

ied a squirrel going up a tree, coming to the conclusion 

that was what he was after. 

I came back from there, when my office boy asked if 
he was a good dog. I said I didmot think so, that during 
the whole time I was out he never even whined. The boy 
wanted to know if that was nota —= a good bird 
dog. The boy is English, the terrier is Irish. ~ 

The next day I took him out again, and thinking that 
the woods were strange to him the day before took 
him back to the same p so he would not be lonesome. 
But he oa right at my heels. I told him to go ahead 
a bit, to hunt, to get a move on, but he would not. I 
fancied I smelt a partridge near there and tried to coax 
him to it with a stick, but he would not, would just lie 
down and.I could lay down the stick (in view;) didn’t 
even whine. 

Along a little further I was on the top of a steep ridge 
and thought there was a pues in the little valley, and 
asked the dog to go down and flush him so I could pull 
him down, see that bunch of feathers float away as he 
raised up over the other ridge, etc., but the dog would 
not. I took him by the cuff of the neck and threw him 
down there, but he would not go any further; as soon as 
I moved away he was quickly at. my heels. 

Coming along an old road I asked him to go over by 
some hemlocks about 10ft. away, but he would not, so I 
sat down to cogitate, trying to think of all I had read in 


FOREST AND STREAM about handling dogs, but somehow 


did not seem able to find any rule to apply to this breed of 


a dog. 

After sitting there a few minutes the dog thought he 
might stretch his legs, so he moved over toward that 
bunch of hemlocks standing on a piece of ledge, the roots 
of the trees coming from under it. He looked back at me 
to see if I was still there, then started cautiously to go in, 
when out went a partridge with an awful noise. The 
quan back and looked at me as much as to say, 
‘What was that?” I sat there looking at the dog and 


I have read in FOREST AND - 


wondered if he was pointing, but did not see him get 
rigid at all; his eyes did not get glassy, nor did he seem all 
of a tremble—nothing like what I had ever read of. I 
went in after that partridge and when I got where I 
thought she was I asked the dog to go ahead, but he 
would not. I stopped, reached back and pulled the dog 
in front of me, rubbed his ears, as I had seen them do with 
roosters down in Texas to make them fight. but the dog 
would not. I tried to push him along, but just then the 
partridge went up and the dog got under my feet, nearly 
tripping me down the bill. 

rom there we started home, and when we reached the 
one he seemed to be more at home, and run around 
a@ bit. 

1 noticed him go over behind a ledge, nee a hem- 
lock between us, and thinking he might have gone over 
there to have a laugh at me all to himself I went to 
investigate; but all he was doing was trying to dig out a 
ae 

.When I got home I sat down and wrote the former 
owner, asking him if he was trying to play a joke on my 
traveler. If the cigars I had sent him were so bad that in 
revenge he was sending me a “‘sooner” dog, teiling him 
he would not hunt partridges for me; if he would for him 
I would return him, but if he did not want him I would 
on the next occasion promptly shoot him. By the next 
mail I had a reply apologizing, saying a friend of his had 
left him there to keep, saying he was a good partridge 
dog, and that was all he knew about it. 

I thought I would give the dog one more chance, so 
took him out for a long walk and managed to put up 
some partridges quite close, but somehow the dog never 
seemed to be looking that way, or did not hear them. I 
put him on the “‘spoor” (?) of the bird, but he did not seem 
to be able to follow the trail. 

Finally, as I was coming home through the woods, I 
stopped at a place where I knew there was a bird and 
looked cautiously around. While peering through the 
hemlocks I caught a shsdow over my head, and looking 
up saw the partridge sailing from afar toward me at a 
ninety-mile-an-hour gait. I thought of the picture ‘‘Stop- 
ping an Incomer,” but before I could bring my gun up 
she had ed down in a little cedar swale. 

I went in after her, the dog following around, but he 
did not seem to like it and was always making for a log 
to walk on, as he did not seem to want to get his feet wet. 

I stopped often, looking under the trees, around old 
stumps and knolls for the bird, and finally the dog find- 
ing I was on a dry place came up to me and sat down. 
While contemplating his beauty, he looking straight up 
at — partridge went out of a tree not over 6ft. from 


my head. 

tt took me by surprise, but the dog did not seem at all 
anxious, except he wanted me to get out of that swamp. 

That was the last straw. I looked him over carefully, 
considered the ground, whether it would make a good 
graveyard for dogs. and came to the conclusion every- 
thing was favorable. 

I had made up my mind to shoot the dog. I put in a 
BB cartridge and asked the dog to move off a little, but 
he would not. y 

I found him a dry spot to stand. on and moved cff into 
the water, but he would not. It took me about five min- 
utes to get him in the proper position, then I fired. The 
dog was no more. He came to a dead point, became 
quite rigid, but the bird had gone, been flushed some 
time before. He still lies up there if the foxes have not 
found him, and I am stiil open for a bird dog. 

J. BRUCE PAYNE. 


BOSTON SPORTSMEN. 


THE dinner committee of the Megantic Club have fixed 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 11, as the date for the coming 
annual club banquet, and the Copley Square Hotel, in 
Boston, as the place. It is the intention of the managers 
to excel, if possible, all previous efforts on this gala occa- 
sion, and the club members are promised a royal good 
time and a gorgeous repast. These occasions serve to 
unite old friends and to renew acquaintances formed, in 
many instances, in the woods and by the stream, and as 
such are a valuable arrangement toward increasing the 
club’s prosperity and quickening interest in its affairs. 
With a full membership of 300,which they now have, the 
committee,expect a large attendance, and no doubt their 
expectations will be realized. 

Asportsman friend, too modest to have his name men- 
tioned, has just returned to Boston with a record of large 
game unsu by any one of whom I have heard this 
season. A bull moose, a bull caribou and two buck deer, 
the full allowance by law to one individual, are the spoils 
of his trip, and each and all were killed by himself. He 
went into the woods with one guide, and being contident 
of his ability to*kill all the game wanted,the guide left his 
gun behind, This method, followed by sportsmen gener- 
ally, would in many cases largely reduce the amount of 
big game killed, for without doubt many large animals 
are brought home as the sportsman’s prize which were 
really killed by tbe unerring aim of a competent guide. 
The northern Aroostook wilderness was the region in 
which my friend found his good luck, and although he 
has visited in the past nearly all the other good hunting 
sections of Maine he thinks this country excels them all. 

The frigid weather of the past week has put the final 
touch on the shore bird shooting along the Massachusetts 
coast. Szsveral Boston sportsmen returned the first of the 
week, and one party, consisting of Moses Bamber, Charles 
Stimpson and Fred Hersey, express regret that they 
could not have stayed over to get the flight borne in by 
the heavy northeast gales of the past few days. They 
bave been down to South Orleans, near Chatham, for two 
weeks, and killed about forty black ducks, sheldrakes and 
whistlers. The weather was warm and clear, with bright 
moonlight nights—too nice altogether for the best results. 
Quail shooting was quite good and they saw a number of 
partridges, but did not get any of the letter, as they were 
very wild. On Thanksgiving Day they attended an old- 
fashioned rooster shoot. The plan was for each man to 
shoot at a small paper 60yds. distant with No. 8 shot. He 
who put the most pellets in it captured a bird. One of 
the natives appeared on the scene with a whole arsenal 
of guns, determined to sweep the deck. He had four 
in all, the largest being and old 4-bore single gun. His 

t preparations yielded him but three birds, much to 

is chagrin. Two flocks of geese were seen by my 
friends, one of about fifty birds and the other sev- 
euty-five, Strange to say, these birds seldom light in the 


fall in this vicinity, but almost invariably do so in the 
spring. Another party of Bogston sportsmen who have 
lately visited the Cape are Eben A. Tnacher, C. W. Gam- 
mons, Lindsey N. Oliver and J. Howard Edwards. They 
enjoyed good coot and sheldrake shooting down at Sandy 
Neck, near Barnstable, and considering the lateness of 
the season did extremely well. 

The Cedar Beach Gun Club, of Boston, are mourning 
the loss of their shooting grounds down on the south 
shore. The property has been taken for a part of the new 
boulevard which is to be built through that section, and 
the gun club people are now looking for other quarters, 
They have in view several good Iccations on the north 
shore, but have not yet decided just where to pitch their 
tent. They were well pleased with the old place, and I 
hope will find another equally as good. Thomas Sedg- 
wick Steele, the sportsman artist, spent a short time in 
Boston this week, visiting among old friends who like 
him are lovers of the rod and gun. He is enthusiastic 


over an European trip which he has lately completed, 


having been as far south as Egypt and north to that land 
of beauty surrounding the North Cape, the northern limit 
of Norway. Mr. Steele is the artist who painted the well- 
known picture, ‘‘Two at a Cast,” and also other paintings 
of almost equal note. 

A Boston sportsman who has been shooting in northern 
Maine returns quite convinced that the reports published 
in many papers during the past three months, stating 
that the game laws in that State were being properly en- 
forced, are far from true. He says that illegal shooting 
of game as regards quantity allowed to each individual is 
constantly going on, while the killing of moose for their 
hides by Canadians who cross the border for that purpose 
is a very common occurrence, More game wardens is the 
only remedy he can suggest, and I think FoREST AND 
STREAM’S many readers who are interested in the preserva- 
tion of game in Maine will agree with him on that point. 

°. HACKLE, 


Boston, Dec. 18.—The weather has lately been some- 
what in favor of the big game hunters. Snow has been 
universal in New England for a week, and it was not fol- 
lowed by rain and crust. The number of ‘hunters absent 
from Boston and vicinity has dwindled to a few, and the 
success of most of these is yet to be heard from. T.C. 
Smith writes to a friend here from Kenebago that he has 
taken the biggest buck he ever saw. F. E. Newell is 
back from Green Lake, Washington county, Me., with a 
deer, the first one he has ever killed. F. E, Whiting, one 
of the junior proprietors of the Boston Herald, is back 
from the camps of the Inglewood Club, in New Bruns- 
wick. He was accompanied by his friend, Mr. Jewett. 
They found deer tracks in plenty at the preserve, but the 
snow was wet and crusted and not favorable for deer 
hunting, and deer hunting was accordingly abandoned 
for duck shooting at the head of the bay. They had ex- 
— success with coot, butterbills and numerous other 

ucks. 

Mr. E. Frank Lewis, of Lawrence, is again out of the 
woods—from his second deer hunting trip this fall. This 
time there is a buck to his credit, though his first trip was 
not a success. He was with a party of friends, including 
F. W. Sprague and Col. L. W. Walsh, Byron Horn and 
Mr. Nelson. They went to Lee and from that point to 
townships No. 3 and No. 4, and were quartered at Camp 
Homer. They had snow, enough of it, only 15in. falling 
to their credit, and the most of it wet and hung to the 
trees. But they brought out two bucks and a doe, poor 
as the shooting was. 

A Boston traveling salesman, who has his eye out for 
things as they are and is considerably interested in big 
game, says that he has been on the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad a good deal this fall and has been noting the 
shipments of moose, deer and caribou. The weight of 
the moose shipped has particularly attracted his attention. 
He reads in the Bangor papers that Mr. So-and-So has 
killed a big moose weighing 1,000 or 1,100lbs. He sees the: 
big moose of Mr, So-and-So on the train and in the hands 
of the express company, where it is carefully labeled as 
weighing 500ibs. He eays that he has not seen a moose 
being a this fall that has been marked as weighing 
over 700lbs., and but one of that weight. The express 
company is presumed to weigh the animals carefully and 
to carry them by weight. His idea is that the average 
weight of the moose carried out this season over thai road 
is not above 450ibs. Let some one who has an exact 
record speak up. 

The pleasures of hunting are rci «ll of shooting. The 
camera is playing a most importa: part in the hunter’s 
outfit, There is many a hunter é-"sy who would as soon 
be in the woods without his gvo 2s without his camera. 
Mr. Geo. T. Freeman, a Boston gentleman exceedingly 
fond of both fishing and hunting, has lately added the 
camera to his outing kit. His success has been remark- 
able, for the reason that he has gone into the matter in a 
painstaking manner. His annual trip to Anisquam after 
coot this fall ws fairly successful. The pictures he took 
and the snap shots he made are truly worth looking at in 
every case, besides including one or two gems, represent- 
ing himself and his friends, C. W. Whittemore and Bart. 
Hill, all in ‘‘oilskins” and ‘‘tarpaulins.” Thenative guide 
or boatman also forms a character study. Mr. Freeman 
thinks that the ducks slain were a small part of that hunt- 
ing trip compared with the pictures. 

came across a gunner yesterday who had six black 
ducks and one hooded merganser, which had been killed 
at Scituate, he said. He also remarked that the shooting 
was holding out remarkably late there. His idea was 
that there would be still another flight of ducks there as 
soon as the weather ‘“‘softened” again. He says that he 
has hunted in that section for years, but has never known 
the ducks to remain so late. SPECIAL. 


We are advised tnat the FoREST AND STREAM'S state- 
ment last week that Dr. Bishop had killed a moose in 
Maine this year was an error, as he killed no moose. 
Also that in the hunting regions of the State snow has 
been on the ground continuously since the middle of 
November. 


Game Laws in Brief. 


Tas Game Laws in Brief, current edition, sold everywhere, has 
new game and fish laws for more than thirty of the States. It covers 
the entire country, is carefully prepared, and gives all that shooterg 
and anglers require. See advertisement, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL ST. JOHNS. 


Many localities of the country in which we live are 
justly famed for the beauties which one may see and the 
sport which one may experience while in that district, 
but none more justly than that far-famed hunting ground, 
the Upper St. Johns River, Florida. Many of these same 
famed resorts are famous not owing to the quantity or 
quality of their game, but to the vivid imagination and 
ready pen of a fluent writer, who exercises his talents for 
so much percolumn. As to the St. Johns, let me add my 
testimony (valueless though it may be), which was gained 
by actual experience during a week’s stay upon its waters, 
in company with some of the best wing shots to be found 
North or South. 

On Saturday, Jan. 27, 1894, the prosperous town of St. 
Francis, Florida, was the scene of bury preparations for 
the departure of the steam yacht Lolliboy with a lighter 
in ar which was to be the home of a party of nine for a 
week. ; 

The yacht was in charge of Capt. John E. Harris, who 
was ready, as all captains are, at all times for any 
emergency; while Mr. Chas. Knickerbocker took the 
wheel and shoved the spokes from port to starboard as 
necessity demanded with the skill ofan old timer. Mr. J. 
E. Dreggors took charge of the culinary de ment, and 
the good spirits which the party maintain 

t 


evidence everything which went to feed the inner 


man was well prepared, and the quantity devoured also : 


bore testimony to the same fact. Mr. C. K. Harris and 
myself, who were upon our winter vacation from college, 
completed that portion of the party which went aboard 
from St. Francis. All day provisions, cooking utensils, 
fishing tackle, guns, ammunition, etc., were being carried 
aboard; at 6 o’clock all the preparations were complete, 
and at 6:50 the party were well started amidst the shouts 
and good-byes of our many. friends. 

An all-night trip took us to Sanford and Lake Monroe. 
The landing was made at 5:45, and after breakfast the 
mes was completed by the addition of four (all Pitts- 

urgers), who had just returned from a week’s — on 
Lake Walken Water, where they had been guided by 
George Tallahassee and Laton Wilson. ‘This contingent 
consisted of Dr. Joseph Dickson, otherwise known as 
Tom Tiger, which title he won by his skill in slaying 
alligators while with the Indians; Dr. James Dickson, 
who is better known among Northern shooters as Jim 
Crow, and who has made his record in many contests at 
clay as well as feathered birds; Dr. Thos. McCann, who 
holds a line and reel as well as pulls a trigger, and who 
has made somewhat of a reputation as a swimmer; and 
Joseph W. Graff, who although young has learned the 
art of handling a gun, and whose string of ducks and 
curlew holds its own with any of the party. These four 
having settled themselves and their varied paraphernalia 
on board, the real start of the trip was made from San- 
ford at 1:20 P. M., Sunday, Jan. 28. 

Soon after starting the heavy rain which set in from 
the west kept the party indoors, and the time was well 
spent listening to the tales of the old hunters, who, al- 
though they spoke with great gravity, refused to swear 
to an affidavit vouching the truth of their statements. 

The lake was soon left behind and a successful run 
made to Lake Harney, during which great quantities of 
game birds, e and small, could be seen winging their 
flight in a souti direction. The reputation of Lake 
Harney for beauty as well as game was well established, 
except as regards squirrels, which did not appear in and 
about Geneva Landing. This, however, was our only dis- 
appointment of the whole trip. . 

Geneva was left at about 4:30 in the afternoon, and be- 
fore we could reach the river darkness had settled and a 
high wind had arisen, which prevented us from making 
sufficient headway to cross the bay; pulling and hauling 
on ropes and aparl with poles failed to float the boat 
from where she.had grounded within a skiff length of the 
channel, so we all turned in and refreshed tired nature 
with that blessed remedy, sleep. 

Bright and early we were at work again endeavoring to 
get afloat, but all our efforts were vain till Jim Crow 
ran short of his supply of equilibrium and falling over- 
board raised the water sufficiently for us to glide peace- 
fully on our way. 

After proceeding a short way up the river we anchored 
for our first duck shoot. The country was level and 
marshy, really an ideal place for ducks; two boats, after 
having stationed the several men, kept stirring up the 
game, and the rapid and almost constant reports of the 
guns assured us that the feathered tribe were being well 
received, and not a few bowed to the report of a gun. 
Our string, when we had reassembled after a few hours’ 
hunt, set all doubts at rest as regards the character or 
quantity of the birds in that section. Tom Tiger and Joe 
Graff topped the crowd by bringing in six curlew and a 
heron besides mallard and teal. 

Dinner over we proceeded up the river and Dr. Tom 
bethought himself of the lines, and ere long, with but 
little assistance from the rest of the party, hada string of 
seventeen fine bass which aggregated 22ibs. Night fell 
and all were well satisfied with the day’s sport, and 
resolved to tempt the finny tribe on the morrow. 

Early, while the Lolliboy steamed up river, the lines 
were prepared, and soon six white streaks in the water 
brought consternation to Fishtown and joy to the hearts 
of the fishers. A small pound bass was the first catch, and 
soon the merry dance was on to the full extent. Double 
catches were frequent, and each fisherman vied with 
each to surpass in number and size the catch of the others. 
Jim Crow had a fine bite, and pulling him in landed 
about a four-pounder in the galley; but he was game, and 
making a flop soon had left that unfriendly place, only to 
be again put back by the alert Jim. Again the fish led, 
and this time with one tremendous leap cleared galley 
door and end of boat. Landing in the water, he turned 
and putting his head above the surface smiled sarcasti- 
cally at the astonished Jim. All day the sport went on 
until Dr. Tom thought the water was being depopulated, 
and having lost his hold added one more to the number 
of the inhabitants. After prospecting for a short while 
near the bottom he evidently saw his mistake, and ap- 
peared at the top, the picture of surprise and determina- 
tion. He soon clambered aboard, but in the meantime an 
obliging bass, while endeavoring to lend a fin, became 
entangled upon the line and was ruthlessly landed; poorly 
— for his attempt to assist hisenemy, man. Ourstring 
or 


the day amounted to twenty-five fish, weighing some- 
what over 45lbs, ” 


wassufiicient - 


That night we tied up for the night in Snake Creek 
after passing lakes Ruth and Luffman, a party of three 
taking a row boat went to place the ducks which we in- 
tended to meet the next morning. Their return brought 
a favorable report and we rose bright and early next day 
and soon were away upon the day’s expedition. 

Dr. Tom, Jim Crow and Joe Graff, with Enoch, were 
the first to leave, and Tom Tiger, with Capt. John Knick, 
and myself soon followed them. Graff was soon stationed 
from one boat, while Captain John and Tom Tiger were 
put out from the other, all in advantageous positions, and 
the rest of the party kept the game on the wing. Astrong 
wind soon necessi a change in the position of the 
stations and we picked them up and followed on to Shad 
and Salt lakes, where the rest of the party were con- 
stantly shooting, which assured us of the fact that they 
had found the proper place for sport. Having reached 
the field we placed Joe Graff on a good stand and soon 
saw him drop his first duck of the day before getting out 
of sight of his stand, when placing Tom Tiger on his 
stand we were surprised to hear the report of his trusty 
weapon and turning I saw a large moccasin spring in his 
death agonies. The Doctor says the reptile had plenty of 
running room, but had deliberately turned to attack him. 
Game soon be; to rise from all quarters and soon a 
large osprey fell a victim to the same gun as the moccasin. 

The morning’s sport was intense, and when we returned 


° to the boat we found that every gun had scored at least 


one bird, and many of them five or six. Jim Crow car- 


.. vied off the honors of the day, while two were a close 
ne op The boat looked much like a well-stocked game 


tand, and the table was well supplied with the fruits of 
the chase. 

The return trip was as pleasant as the forward one, and 
the fish were deluded to such an extent that the table was 
well supplied even to the last meal. While + at the 
dock at ene with only Dr. Dickson and C. K. Harris 
aboard, the lake was violently disturbed by a high wind 
which threatened for a time to tear the tow from the 


Lolliboy. After much trouble they were separated and the 


yacht anchored out in the lake, where she rode the waves 
in — during the night. 

Itogether the trip was one of great enjoyment and 
productive of much game. Mallards, bluebills, blue and 
green-winged teal, jacksnipe, several ospreys, about 
twenty curlew, heron, moccasins and about 120lbs. of 
bass, the largest of which weighed 6lbs., makes up the 
list of the week’s game. 

The scenery from the start to the finish of the trip was 
of the finest, and Dr. Dickson has preserved several 
photographic views of the party as well as of the country. 
A hope for another such trip by the whole party testifies 
to the enjoyment experienced, and the report of Florida’s 
wonderful game resources will be spread far and wide by 
those who enjoyed the trip on the Upper St. Johns. 


RUSSELL K. SMITH. 
Sr. Francis, Fila. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Desperate Days in Wisconsin. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 12.—Does the sportsman public 
know how limited the game regions of the United States 
have now become, and how intense is the scramble of all 
sorts of hunters to get at them? Let us take the State of 
Wisconsin, which has been advertised to its death in 
these matters, treating it more especially in regard to the 
deer shooting season. 

I have already spoken of large Je of deer hunters 
from other States who went into Wisconsin the first week 
of the deer season. A gentleman of Fox Lake, Dodge 
county, Wis., writes me that he and his friends intended 
to go to Star Lake (on the new spur of the C., M. & St. P. 
from Woodruff), but learned that there were 250 hunters 
at that point. He says the hunting Oct. 20, with 
set guns, hounding, jacking and platform shooting at 
night. The deer had no chance at all. The law was 
defied by the non-resident shooters. ; 

The local men have at last awakened to the situation, 
and have been trying to do what they can to stop the ex- 
termination of their deer. A secret committee of Eagle 
River citizens was formed to aid in arresting illegal pot 
hunters. The local paper there speaks thus of the plague 
of non-resident invasion: 

“Never has the northern part of Wisconsin been 
swarmed with foreign hunters as at the present writing. 
Every incoming train brings in scores of them, some of 
them arriving ten days before the opening of the season. 

‘*Vilas county is receiving a little more than its just 
proportion; by actual count nearly 100 hunters, chiefly the 

t hunters, baili ing from Ohio and Indiana, have arrived 
in this village and are now scattered about in every direc- 
tion. They never fail to bring all the necessary articles 
of ‘grub,’ ammunition, etc.; they come to slaughter deer, 
but it will be a miracle if this is all that falls before their 
carelessness; generally they are a class of hunters that 
would not hesitate to pull the trigger at any object mov- 
ing in the brush. This is the reasen our local hunters are 
timid about — when the woods are full of this 
class of hunters. is is no dream. Already twe hunt- 
ers in Michigan have fallen under the aim of just such 
hunters as are swarming in this locality. 

“The Michigan Leghdotere at their last session grabbed 
‘time by the fore-lock’ and compel non-residents of the 
State to pay a license fee of $25 for the privilege of hunting 
deer within the State bounds. The Ohio and Indiana 
pot hunters are too penurious a set to pay this license fee 
and in consequence poor Wisconsin is getting within its 
commonwealth every oo hunter west of the Alleghanies.” 

The Marinette North Star has the following to say on 
this: ‘“‘There are two kinds of animals that Marinette and 
Florence counties are pestered with this fall, wolves and 
< hunters. The former destroy everything in sight, 

ut they are not nearly so destructive as the bullets of the 
Ohio and Indiana deer hunters. If by some dispensation 
of providence the wolves and pot hunters should wage 
merciless war on one another and the wolves should win 
it would not cause bitter tears up this way and the deer 
slaughter would also be ly curtail To save the 
complete extermination of the deer in this State there is 
but,one thing for Wisconsin to do, and that is at the next 
session of the Legislature to enact a stringent license law 
and see to its strict enforcement.” 

~The Milwaukee Sentinel covers the same situation thus: 
“According to deer hunters who have returned from 
the northern part of the State during the past few days, 





the game laws in northern Wisconsin and the upper 
Michigan a. were being violated openly and in de- 
fiance of the large number of er game wardens who 
are scouring the woods. Dr. J. W. Coon, registrar of the 
Health Department, returned yesterday morning after a 
week’s hunt near Tomahawk. He reports that though 
the State laws prohibit the use of dogs for hunting deer 


’ scarcely a hunter is found in the woods who is not accom- 


panied by one or more hounds. 

“Dr, nm went to Tomahawk, where he joined a party 
of hunters who were in the woods before he arrived. The 
pe included Col. Wagner,of Madison; Register of Deeds 

hultz, of Monroe county; S. C. Basse, of Madison; 
Charles and Clarence Macomber, of Tomahawk; and Fred 
Withey, who lives near Tomahawk. The party had al- 
ready killed thirteen deer, but during the time that Dr. 
Coon was with them not a single deer was shot. Of the 
thirteen deer killed, Withey shot six, which is the largest 
record made by any one hunter this year. 

‘Dr. Coon says that the woods are swarming with hun- 
ters, and every deer trail is followed for miles. Deer are 
numerous along the Wisconsin River, but there are also 

lenty of hunters in the field. Among them there was a 
Chi party of sportsmen who came to Tomahawk in a 
oe car. The party brought six deer hounds with 
them and established a camp several miles up the river. 
Last Sunday it was rumored that game wardens had been 
dispatched from Madison to make a raid on the illegal 
hunters in the vicinity of Tomahawk. This report caused 
a stampede among the hunters, who scattered in all direc- 
tions. Monday night, while coming home on the train 
from Grand Rapids, where the Doctor went on Sunday to 
visit friends, the trainmen reported that the game war- 
dens had made a raid that day and captured a number cf 
hunters who were ehasing deer with dogs. It was stated 
that the Chicago sportsmen were among those arrested. 
Their names could not be learned.” 


A Result. 


MARSHFIELD, Wis.—George Gray, at work in one of the 
Lowry lumber camps north of Medford, while out hunt- 
ys Roy Saturday was mistaken for a deer by Robert Mc- 
Adams, of Neillsville, who was also out hunting, and ter- 
ribly shot. Gray was in a stooping position when the 
shot was fired, the ball entering his body just above the 
right hip, tearing away three ribs, passing through the 
right lung and coming out near the neck, His father, 
Albert Gray, of this city, was sent for and was with him 
until yesterday, when he returned home with the sad 
news that his son’s life hangs on the merest thread, and 
he expects at any moment to hear of his death. Mr. 
Gray is a young man of good habits and has a wife and 
one child. 

A Result. 


MARSHFIELD, Wis.—Edwin Stockly was shot and killed 
by his brother-in-law, Jesse Morgan, of Ironwood, Mich.. 
on Tuesday. eran mistook Stockly for a deer and shot 
him dead. The ting was pronounced accidental. 
Stockly was a track maker, from Chicago. The accident 
coomeay at Lone Rock, Wis., about ten miles from Hur- 

ey. : 
A Result. 


MARSHFIELD, Wis.—Jacob Hochwart, of Morse, was 
shot by George Bidgood last Wednesday, near Morse. 
The latter was hunting, and lying near a deer runway 
waiting for game. He mistook Hochwart, who was on 
his way home from work, for adeer. Hochwartis in the 
hospital at Ashland in a precarious condition. 


A Result. 


ASHLAND, Wis.—This afternoon Mr. Brayton, of the 
Geneva Optical Company, of New York, who was hunt- 
ing deer near Sanborn with two Chicago men, drove into 

d after a doctor, announcing that he had shot a 17- 

pa boy, supposed to be named Hallock. The ey 
urried back with physicians. This is the third acci- 
dental shooting case of the kind during the week: » One 
man was killed near Hurley and one is now at Rinehart’s 


‘hospital. Officer MacDonald announced late this after- 


noon that he and Under Sheriff Firth would leave. for 
Saxon and arrest Brayton. , 


Net Results. 


I have heard of eleven cases this fall, including those 
mentioned above, of men shot for deer in the State of 
Wisconsin. I presume over 1,000 rifles were out in a 
region sixty-five by fifty miles in extent. 

What does the sportsman public think of the scramble? 

Wait till I have told about the scramble in Mississippi, 
from which country I have just returned. 

What will the sportsman public do when it wakes up, 
sudden and sharp, and finds that the game is gone in Wis- 
consin, in Mississippi, in Texas, everywhere? *That day is 
coming, very, very fast. True, we may sleep and dream 
yet a little while. It is very pleasant to sleep. 


Locked Horns. 


A good specimen of locked deer antlers was on exhibi- 
tion this week at a local taxidermist’s. 

The two bucks were engaged in combat when the hun- 
ter, W. L. Brown, of Albion, Mich., came upon them, 
near Bismarck, N. D., Nov. 15 last. It became evident 
they could not separate, even if they tried, so Mr. Brown 
ended the fight by killingthem. Their antlers were found 
to be perfectly locked. The head and neck of each were 
then separated and sent to Chicago to be preserved and 
mounted, The owner has refused $300 for the trophy. 


Another White Deer. 


Mr. W. E. Warren, of Wisconsin, writes of having seen 
the white deer which was killed near Eagle River, Wis., 
last August. This animal was beautiful in life, but is gro- 
tesque as mounted. Some of the local hunters thought 
the animal was ‘‘not a mule deer, but a species of ante- 
lope,” which is certainly a trifle startling. The effigy 
as shown in a photograph determines nothing, but leads 
one to guess the albino was an albino spike buck of the 
white-tail. The mate of this deer was ‘‘spotted red and 
white,” so the report goes, though its not stated; so 
that we eae t to have been afawn. The albino was, of 

illegally. 


course, kil 


It Is Related. 
It is related that State Treasurer Peterson and, Railroad 
Commissioner McKenzie, of Madison, Wis., while out 
deer hunting in that State recently came upon a track, 
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thought to be that of a deer, which measured 4in. across. 
They trailed it for some distance. 
(P. S.—It was an ox track.) 


Close of Navigation. 


Leon Pomel, of Kezar, Col., reports a foot of snow in 
the Gunnison country the first week of November. He 
killed two bucks one day and sent the head of one, a 
grand one, to Mr. J. W. Oswald, of Toledo, O. 

On Nov. 26 the river at Edmonton, Alberta, N. W. T., 
froze hard enough for foot passengers. 


Among the Clubs, 


The Swan Lake Shooting Club elected officers at the 
Great Northern Hotel yesterday afternoon as follows: E. 
W. Bangs, President; W. C. Nash, Vice-President; Sam- 
uel Jewitt, Secretary; S. Mack, Treasurer, and Cummings 
and G. H. High, directors. The club house is at Henry, 
Ill. 

Representatives of the Tolleston Hunting Club, which 
is composed of over 100 of Chicago’s leading shooters, ap- 
peared in court at Crown Point, Ind., Dec. 11, as defend- 
ants in the case of the State vs. the Tolleston Hunting 
Club. The State is endeavoring to secure a clear title to 
several thousand acres of swamp land in Calumet Town- 
ship now occupied by the Tolleston Club. The case goes 
to the Supreme Court for final decision. 

Calumet Heights Club had a Thanksgiving turkey shoot 
and coon hunt. Two foxes were killed one week on the 
club grounds. The club meeting is held at the Sherman 
House this week. 

Messrs. J. E. Dreudel, Charles E. Erbet and George R. 
Frankland, all'of Chicago, have purchased a tract of land, 





“Yes, Jim; I went out for two hours; just had 100 
shells and shot ninety times; killed eighty-eight birds. I 
tell you I did some good shooting.” 

‘‘What did you do with them, Sam?” 

‘‘Why, I sold them to H., and he is going to ship them 
to New York to-morrow.” 

‘Don’t you think, Sam, that H. is liable to get in trouble 
for shipping quail out of the State?” 

“Oh, no; he ships them in with rabbits, and the game 
warden thinks they are just rabbits and lets them go.” 





This is the way most of our quail freeze in the winter. 
Give them a chance and they will survive our most severe 
winters. This one man is not the only one I hear bragging 
about the number of quail they shot that day when this 
snow was on the ground. 

Our game law should be stricter in respect to shipping 
quail; then there would not be so much pone 


Brvuceviixg, Ind. 


PROTECTION IN MICHIGAN. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Michigan seems to be somewhat jealous of her rights to 
the fast disappearing deer within her borders. 
In making the license fee for the resident hunter the 
paltry sum of 50 cents, while the stranger without her 
tes is compelled to pay $25 for a like bit of paper, she 
as followed in the footsteps of Missouri and North 
Dakota in discriminating against non-resident sportsmen. 
Personally I do not approve of such legislation. It 
smacks too strongly of the ‘‘What’s yours is mine and 
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A LONG ISLAND MARKET-HUNTER’S HARVEST OF 264 BIRDS IN A DAY. 


including a lake, thirty miles from Ellis Junction, Wis. 
The lake and tributary streams are well stocked with fish. 
Game is also very plentiful. The intention is to form a 
club of friends and spend the summer at the place. 


They Want the Fish. 


The Fox Lake Representative, of Wisconsin, thinks 
FOREST AND STREAM too suspicious in advising against the 
marketing of the fish in the drying lakes near that city. 
It claims the only intention is to prevent a pestilence in 
the spring, and so thinks the fish should be killed by dyna- 
mite and marketed. ‘‘Any way will suit our people,” it 
says, however, “‘so long as the fish are taken care of and 
not allowed to rot. If Mr. Hough would come up we 
could convince him in five minutes there is no suspicious 
commercial transaction in the deal. We are pleading for 
the lives of our people.” 

The fish are not frozen to death yet. The pestilence is 
not yet acertainty. Yet it is certain that dead fish tell 
no tales later on. 

Personal. 


Dr. French, Mr. Frank Burdo Huntington, Mr. Edward 
Herbert Holmes were among the callers at the FOREST 
AND STREAM Chicago office the past week. 

Mr. Edward Little Rogers, of Kinross road, Boston, was 
also among the callers at the FOREST AND STREAM Chicago 
office during the past week. 


A Near Thing. 


Cuicaao, Dec. 14.—‘‘Special” to Forest and Stream: 
Fire broke out at 9 P. M. this (Saturday) oun, in the 
building at 149-151 Wabash avenue, occupied by A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. The fire was on the fourth floor. It 
was soon extinguished, not extending to the main floors, 
where the most valuable sporting goods are kept. The 
chief damage will be from water. It was an extremely 
near thing for the entire store and its heavy stock of 


goods. E, Hovuas. 
909 Securrry Buriprna, Chicago. 


Indiana Quail Shooting. 

“Say, Bill, let’s go and shoot some quail this evening 
before the snow goes off.” : 
‘ “I'd like to go, Sam, but you know I can’t shoot quail 

ying.” 

“Oh! you can shoot them on the ground while the snow 
ison. I was out this morning and shot eighty-eight in 
two hours.” 

‘‘Well, Sam, I thought you was a sportsman, but a fel- 
low that does that I’d call a game hog.” 

‘**You may.call it game hog if — want to, but I got 


$8.80 for them, and am going to hunt them as long as the 
snow lasts.” : 


‘Hello, Sam! Bill told me you had good luck this 
morning.” 


what’s mine is my own” policy. Whether it will put 
money in her coffers and preserve the deer remains to be 
seen. The season which has just closed has proved noth- 
ing. If one may believe newspaper reports, there were 
but just two non-resident deer hunters in the State. One 
of these paid for his license like a little man. It is to be 
hoped that he killed a deer or two. Theother, being of a 
more daring disposition, concluded to take his chances. 
How he came out the following extract from the Grand 
Rapids Herald of Dec. 11 will show: 

“TusTIN, Mich., Dec, 10.—Irving J. Lane, a resident of 
New York State, has reason to believe that the game laws 
of Michigan are not a farce. He has been tried and con- 
victed on a charge of hunting deer without having secured 
a non-resident’s license, and sentenced t» three months in 
the Hersey jail at hard labor. Thus Mr. Lane will have 
ample opportunity to compare the sport of hunting deer 
with that of sawing wood for Osceola county.” 

I should like to knowif this party killed a deer. I con- 
fess to feeling a decided sympathy for him—not because 
he violated the law, however; the law, good or bad, 
should be respected—and hope that he has something 
pleasant to remember while he is sawing the wood. 

My sympathy is his because he is an outsider and has 
felt the —— of Michigan justice as administered to all 
outsiders when they are caught violating the fish and 
game laws. That there is a strong discrimination against 
the non-resident in the matter of punishment for vio- 
lations, the following extract from the same issue of the 
same paper quoted above will prove: 

‘“*ROSCOMMON, Mich., Dec. 10.—Seven fishermen from 
some of the towns along the F. & P. M., in Clare county, 
were caught spearing fish in Houghton Lake, Roscommon 
county, by one of the deputy game wardens and fined $3 
and costs.” 

-Three months at hard labor (for the non-resident) for 
hunting deer without a license! Three dollars and costs 
(for the resident) for spearing fish! Truly, ‘‘the punish- 
ment fits the crime” in each case. Great is Michigan 
justice. 

Nor is this an isolated case of severity on the outsiders. 
I have seen just such in my own county, and have read 
of many others in different parts of the State. Five dol- 
lars and costs is the heaviest fine that has ever been as- 
sessed upon the resident violator in this county so far as 
1 know, even in the most flagrant of cases. 

Protection is not making rapid strides in this section 
for reasons which I have stated in these columns be- 
fore. Most of those who were genuinely interested in it 
have lost heart. I feel like giving a Semitic shrug myself 
whenever I hear the word, although continuing to “saw 
wood” whenever the opportunity presents itself. 

But it must be —— to every man who is in the 
habit of taking a yearly deer hunt that the deer are rapidly 
disappearing. I think it safe to say that not half as many 
deer were killed in this county this season as were killed 


five years ago. It wasa remarkably favorable season for 
the still-hunter, too, the snows coming early and remain- 
ing on the ground. Many hunters attribute their poor 
success to the fact that they did not dare to run their 
dogs. Deputy State Warden Brewster and his satellites 
were known to be near, and that fact had a salutary 
effect. Still there was a great deal of dogging done. Two 
or three men in a sparsely settled country like this can 
guard but a small territory. They might protect a town- 
ship, but not a county. 

It is not the slaughter in the legal season which is so re- 
ducing the deer. The ‘“‘mossback,” the Indian, and the 
man who kills to supply the lumber camps keep right on 
with their work all winter. Now and then one is caught, 
but so rarely and with so slight a punishment that the 
rest of his stripe are not deterred from pursuing their evil 


course, fe 

It would bankrupt the State to protect the deer by a 
force of wardens large enough to cover all the deer- 
inhabited territory. They will be all gone long before 
‘‘popular education” can accomplish the end. The rank 
and file care nothing about the deer, and the majority of 
those who do care are so ignorant and narrow-minded 
that they consider a deer in the hand to-day worth far 
more than all they might kill in the years to come. 

It may be that I am a pessimist on this subject; it may 
be that this is, so far as protection is concerned, a dark 
corner of the State; but I must confess that I see little 
hope for the preservation of the deer. 

was out deer hunting for a few days this year, and if 
I can ever find time to reduce my experience to writing 
may tell your readers about it. F, A. MITCHELL. 

ManisT&E, Dec. 12. 


NORTH CAROLINA GAME NOTES. 


New Berne, N. C., Dec. 12.—The steam yacht Sybilla, of 
Philadelphia, with a party of ten sportsmen, came up to 
New Berne from Pamlico Sound last Saturday and sailed 
again for Roanoke Island early on Sunday morning. 
They landed 500 ducks, geese and brant, which were 
shipped north by express. On Monday Mr. Carroll Win- 
chester, wife and party of seven, from Baltimore, came 
up from Beaufort with his sailing yacht and left again on 
Thursday for Bogue Sound. He has rented a house in 
New Berne for the winter. Mr. A. W. Howkins, wife 
and family, of Great Barrington, Mass., have winter 
quarters at the Hotel Chattawka. He puts in his off days 
on quail. Fayette S. Giles, Esq., and wife, are also guests 
of the Chattawka. They are recently from Paris, 
France, where Mr. Giles has had a watch and jewelry 
establishment for many i. Mr. Giles is well known 
as the originator and first president of the Blooming 
Grove Park Association. He is writing a book on “‘soci- 
ology,” and divides his time between work and hunting. 
He scoops anything whatever from quail to bears, but is 
especially struck on wild turkeys, of which there is a 
great abundance this season. A train on the Wil- 
mington, Norfolk & New Berne R. R. ran into a 
large flock the other day, and. Captain Pittman shot 
a big one from the deck of his steamer May Bell 
while on his regular trip up the Neuse River. Three wild 
turkeys were shipped north on Monday by a shooting 
party from Norwich, Conn., who are camping on Catfish 

. The same outfit captured a fine fox squirrel whose 
head and fore paws were entirely black. Its tail measured 
15in. in length, being 3in. longer than the body. The 
fine lake wilderness, eighteen miles from New Berne, is 
becoming much frequented by Northern sportsmen. Joe 
Ballard and his brother have killed and shipped twenty 
deer from there within the month. Perhaps a better 
deer and bear country than this would be on Core Creek 
and White Oaks River. There is a heavy timber country 
in there very little frequented. Dr: W.S. Bell and family, 
of Philadelphia, are at the Chattawka for the winter, and 
Mr. Compton, of Plainfield, N. J., is at Riverdale, eight 
miles out, in the center of a good turkey ground. 

Pierre La Montague, of New York, was showing’ bunch 
of seven fine woodcock the other day. Woodcocks are 
quite abundant in certain localities and are very little 
looked after. N. S. Richardson, job printer, of New Berne, 
gathers more quail than most any one else. He says they 
are quite plenty sround Grifton, up the Neuse River, 
reached by steamboat or train. Short trips up river or 
by rail are quite in vegue by parties who preter New Berne 
for permanent headquarters. Messrs, Giles and Howkins 
speak very highly ot, the table at the: Hotel ae 


Wildfowl in Currituck Sound. 


Van SLYCKE’s LANDING, N. C., Dec. 8.—The opening of 
the shooting season here in Currituck Sound did not prom- 
ise much sport. The fow! were singularly few, and but 
little was done by those gunners of the North who sat in 
blinds on the opening day. Upto about Dec. 1 but little 
shooting was done, the best score of which I heard being 
forty birds, all of them common dacks. Up to that 
time no blackheads, redheads or canvasbacks had been 
seen. 

Thechangeof weather which came about Dec. 1 brought 
on a lot of birds, and since that the shooting has greatly 
improved. Bags of fifty, sixty and seventy birds have 
heen made and a good proportion of those shot are wid- 

eons. 

. It seems evident that the scarcity of birds at the open- 
ing of the season was due to the mild weather, and that 
alittle severe cold will drive the birds to us in something 
like their usual numbers. We shall know more about 
this, however, by Christmas time. 

A number of gunners from the North, members of the 
clubs owning property on these waters, have been down 
here, and some of them have had excellent success. No 
doubt others will visit us during the winter, and the right 
sort of weather will probably bring them down here in 
numbers. 

Little quail shooting has been done, but the birds are 
as numerous ag ever, and we may expect ‘to have good 
sport with them later in the season. . . 


Mr. George W. Naugle killed some pheasants Thursday, and in the 
craw of one of them was a green snake about a foot long. About 
half of the reptile was digested, but the other half, including the head, 
protruded from the gizzard of the bird. Mr. Naugle preserved the 
=> alcohol, and you can see it if you call at his store. Don't 

k at itif you vaiue your liking for pneasants.— Phillipsburg, Pa., 
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Who Shoots Deer with Bird Shot? 


CoLp Sprinc Harpor, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
One day last month I bought a venison steak in Fulton 
Market. It was a small round steak, from the hindleg, 
and in the portion served to me at home there were two 
fine shot which I judged to be No. 8s, The deer was never 
killed with the c that these shot belonged té, for an 
examination showed them to be buta short distance under 
the skin, and they were surely not near any vital part. 
It is evident that some heartless fellow peppered the deer 
without expecting to kill it; perhaps some wanton boy. 
I prefer to believe it was a boy, for they shoot at every- 
thing, and if there is one thing a boy should not be allowed 
to have it isa gun. I speak from experience, for I was a 
boy who roamed with a gun, and killed or shot at every 
li thing in range or out, from a wren to larger life. 
Speaking of venison, of which I am fond, there seems to 
be a scarcity in New York markets of rib chops, which, if 
fat, I-consider the choicest portion of a deer. Dealers 
say that saddles, long and short, are mostly received, and 
that carcasses are bought up by restaurants. 

FRED MATHER. 


Mr. Thorne’s Big Bag. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The present wildfowl season on Long Island has been 
one remarkable, in some ways, one feature being the 
large numbers of birds that have been seen in some local- 
ities. 

Some local as well as visiting gunners have secured 

day’s sport. Among the fortunate local gunners has 

Mr. Edwin Thorne, of Babylon, L. I., who on Nov. 
28, while shooting from his battery, anchored on Yellow 
Flats, opposite the town, killed 264 birds. Of this number 
Mr. Thorne and his helper brought to shore themselves 
253. The 264 birds were divided as follows: 249 broad- 
bills, five whistlers, nine coots and one sheldrake. Mr. 
Thorne used a 10-gauge lever action Winchester as 
shi and Winchester Rival shells loaded with blac 
powder. Mr. Thorne having his home near the feeding 
grounds has a decided advantage over any visiting gun- 
ner, and has always taken advantage of the same, and has 
made many good in previous years, but none to com- 
pare with the one here recorded. Ww. 


In the Indian Territory. 

Loco, I. T., Dec. 10.—Game with the exception of quail 
is not so plenty as last season. I have been out three 
times and have killed six chickens, ten or twelve ducks 
and forty or fifty quail. 

There are no pecans this year, consequently the squirrels 
are scattered out over the hills instead of along the creeks 
as usual, which makes hunting them slow —_ -—w 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Singing Mouse. 

One of the most attractive and artistic books of the season is Mr. 
Hough's “Singing Mouse Stories,” just published; but although its 
mechanical beauties are great, it is not these that will chiefly at- 
tract the public. They may po doubt commend the volume to many 
& purchaser, but that in it which is really valuable is the tender spirit 
refiected in the stories themselves, which will cause the book to be 
read and pondered and re-read. 

The scheme of the book is attractive. The simple machinery em- 
ployed is that of a singing mouse, which visits the author and by its 
song calls up to him memories of happy scenes of long ago, and 
thoughts on problems of life and death and past and future. These 
are given in a series of chapters or essays written with so much feel- 
ing and so much sympathy as to move and charm the reader. There 
are sixteen of these chapters, making up the 177 pages of the book, 
and unconnected by any thread of story save the presence of the Sing- 
ing Mouse. They touch a wide range of subjects, but through them 
all runs a deep undertone of love for nature, and in all of them are 
found sweet and tender pictures, memories of country scenes, of the 
free wild creatures of fields and woods, of innocent childhood, of man- 
hood tried and true, and of pure and perfect age. All these, under 
the magic of the Mouse's song, are beheld again as once they were 
seen through the eyes of youth, unstained by contact with the rough 
world and unknowing of its evil, and they are softened by a mist of 
distance which conceals all that was bitter, and intensifies all that was 
sweet. 

Mr. Hough has a touch at once strong and nervous, yet tender and 
sympathetic. Without effort he strikes, by some simple form of 
words, that cord which in every human heart is stretched ready to re- 
spond, and yet which most writers fail to reach, notwithstanding all 
their striving, all the elaboration of art. In his writing is found that 
touch of nature which proves the universal kinship of humanity. 

Indeed these stories of the Singing Mouse are worth reading, for in 
them there is that which appeals to every man and to every woman. 
With a change of name, or place, or circumstance, the story is the 
reader's own. They arestories of human things, told ina human way 
and with a feeling so deep aninsight so keen, a sympathy so broad 
and a simplicity so real, that they move to sadness or to joy, iuspire 
pure thoughts, raise lofty ideals and so give renewed strength and 
courage to meet life's heavinesses and to fight life’s battles. They are 
pross poems, which, if sometimes they fill us with sadness and regret, 
also sometimes exhilarate and uplift us. But however they may affect 
our spirits they make us better. 

Mr. Hough, who is a writer, a traveler and a man of business, is also 
a philosopher, and we shall do well to borrow from him a little of his 
philosophy. It will be helpful to all of us. 

From an artistic standpoint, the “Singing Mouse Stories” are en- 
titled to high praise. In appearance it is altogether a book of the end 
of the century; clear and handsome as to type, well balanced as to 
page, and printed on excellent paper. The cover design is most artis- 
tic, and shows up well on the green buckram of the binding, while the 
beautiful marginal thumb-nail illustrations add much to the volume’s 
attractions. Thus these charming pictures are well set off by a hand- 












A Stray Shinplaster’ 


Comes to us once in a while for a copy 
of *“‘Game Laws in,Brief;’’ but shin- 
plasters nowadays are scarcer than Moose 
in New York; and 25 cents in postage 
stamps will do just as well. 


FOREST ‘AND: STREAM. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


FISH, ICE AND AIRHOLES. 
Read before the Muscatine Aantony of Science, Oct. 22, 1895, by J. P. 
n. 





THE destruction of our native fish during the cold 
weather is getting more general as the country gets older. 
We learn —s, the last winters ee numbers of 
our best fish died in the lakes and sloughs all over Iowa, 
and especially in this oouey In Keokuk Lake alone I 
am told that car loads died. It is supposed they were 
frozen to death. This has gotten to be a common occur- 
rence of late years. 

In the winters of 1893-94 and 1894-95 they died in many 
places where forty years ago they wintered well. In fact, 
this fatality did not occur forty or fifty years ago. Very 
rarely did we hear of such an occurrence previous to 1860, 
It was not because the winters were not severe enough. 
In the winter of 1843-44 there were seventy-three days of 
continuous freezing, the ice got to be 3ft. thick on the 
Mississippi River and in many of the lakes. No fish froze 
or died that winter. The question is asked, why do they 
die now and not then? We will answer that the fish die 
for the want of air. The supply has been cut off during 
the recent winters and no arrangements have been made 
to supply them. The pcs animals—the otter, the 
mink, the beaver and the muskrat—were the great air 
suppliers. These animals always kept the water opened 
and made it accessible to air in a limited way, but suffi- 
cient for the use of the fish. It is true that while they 
supplied the fish with air the otter and mink lived on the 
fish. I think the beaver and muskrat rarely, if ever, 
touched a fish, but what the otter and mink ate was a 
small amount as compared to the number tifat now die 
for the Want of air. 

The muskrat is the best friend to the fish. He either 
lives in a house where he thinks there will be water all 
the winter or at least where he can reach the water from 
it at all times, or in the bank, if one can be found steep 
and the water deep. A muskrat house in appearance re- 
sembles a shock of hay from 2 to 3ft. _—- They are 
erected d the autumn months, and the high waters in 
the spring and summer generally wash them away, hence 
a new one is built every year. They are built with 
rushes, roots, grass and mud. If one would cut a house 
open they will find a nice arched dome, with a raised 
platform above the level of the water on which the rat 
resides when not out in the water — gathering 
food. We know how they look. We have cut open 
many a one to get the rat after spearing him with a long 
sharp, one-tined spear through the shell of the house. 
From their houses they have roads running to other 
houses and to deep water. To large houses they have 
three or four of these roads. In the roads the rushes and 
mud.-are cleaned out and they are kept in constant use, 
the rat going to or from the house by no other route. If 
the roads freeze over with clear ice sufficiently strong to 
bear a man, these roads make an excellent place to spear 
the rats through the ice. My brother and myself speared 
130 one day in the Big Sand Mound Pond. These roads 
are white with air under the ice, carried in by the rats, I 
presume for their own use, and to keep the ice from freez- 
ing so Lara over the road. This air and the open water at 
the end, kept in motion by the rat, supplies the fish with 


air. 

It is possible that the rat may feed on the fish if hard 
pressed, but I think not often. He feeds on the roots and 
nuts in the bottom of the ponds, and when the water is 
not frozen, on clams or mussels. ' 

When the water is deep or the bank above the water is 
steep he digs a hole back into the bank beyond the reach 
of frost, then he runs another outlet under the surface of 
the ground into the water, which he always keeps open 
under the ice, making the same traveled roads with a de- 
posit of air along them under the ice, running from one 
hole or house to another. 

The otter makes his home in the bank like the muskrat 
and keeps the water open in the same manner, but in 

lace of living on roots and mussels, as the rat does, he 
ives on the fish that resort there for air. 

The mink is a re pirate. I think he never makes 
a hole of his own, but uses the muskrat’s when he wants 
a mess of fish. I am notfamiliar with the beaver. There 
were but few in this locality. 

In shallow ponds where muskrats do not work the fish 
usually die, while in similar ones with a few rat houses on 
the side no fish die. 

In the early oe the muskrat was abundant and had 
his houses or holes in almost every pond where roots, 
clams or mussels could be found.” It could be frozen 
almost dry; if the muskrat would stay the fish would live. 
When the muskrats were abundant, as they were say in 
1840 to 1845, one could calculate to find a house or hole ia 
use from every 60 to 100ft. along the shores of all our 
ponds and sloughs. I think we can place to the credit of 
the muskrat the preservation of the number of fish we had 
at an early day in our waters. 

In deep ponds, where moss grows in the bottom, a few 
fish survive the hard winters. The growth of moss, al- 
though but slow in the winter, makes some air or oxygen 
which the fish live on. If a person will go to a pond of 
this kind in the winter when everything is frozen hard, 
cut a hole in the ice and drop a hook baited with a live 
minnow, he will catch a pike if there is one in the pond. 
The fish in these deep ponds wear hollow places in 
the under side of the ice which catches the air that rises 
from the moss, During the past winterone of my ac- 
quaintances struck one of these inverted hollow p 
that had a little air in it and got a fine mess of fish. 

It is evident that if we have fish we must take care of 
them. In connection with the legal protection we now 
have, we should include set lines. For instance, two par- 
ties set a row of poles and lines for six or eight miles alon 
Muscatine Slough. They had over 500 lines each an 
made a business of it. At one time it was thought they 
had caught about all the fish in the slough. ‘Also some 
means should be provided for supplying the fish with air. 
For the present the supervisors should oe 4 at county 
expense some one to keep holes open in ponds or 
sloughs where the fish are during the extemecold weather. 
Or perhaps, better than this, keep a supply of fresh warm 
air pumped or forced in under the ice. I am inclined to 
think it would spread out and be more accessible to the 
fish than a hole of small dimensions, or by adopting a de- 
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vice now in use in carp’ponds, which is ay ies a 
muskrat hole with tiling placed below frost. d protect 
the muskrat, who is a harmless, prolific animal, who if 
not molested would in a few years help toif they did not 
entirely take care of the air supply for our fish. They 
can be easily protected, as they are worthless for anything 
but their fur; the sale of it could be prevented as easily 


-as the sale of game. The Legislature should make pro- 


vision for these purposes at the coming session. 

One word in regard to the habits and abundance of fish 
in former years. In the winter, if possible, they gathered 
in deep holes where there was moss, after the surface of 
the water was frozen over, and when they began tosuffer 
the want of air they started out to look for it. If a rat 
hole or springy place was to be found the fish went there. 
In Muscatine Slough there were several springy places 
where the ice did not freeze thick and it opened easily. 
These places are well known to the residents along the 
slough. For the past fifty years they have been in the 
habit of cutting holes at these springy places and taking 
out the fish. Large numbers were en out during the 
winter of 1894-95. 

We frequently have what we call a January thaw. If 
this thaw is extensive enough and wet enough to make 
water run in the slough the fish aresafe. They leave these 
places and do not return again. 

In regard to the abundance of fish in former years, I 
will say that when a person would go along the slopin 
banks of the river almost any still time in the summer an 
autumn months he would see the wake of a fish that 
would weigh from 1 to 10lbs, every two or three rods, all 
swimming up stream, — all looking for food. In 
late years but few can be seen. Fish in those early days 
grew to great size. I recollect seeing one that Mr. Gilbert 
caught in the summer of 1838 that weighed 165lbs. 

We hardly expect to see them as abundant again, but if 
they are cared for in this and other States their numbers 
can be greatly increased with but littleexpense. We have 
thought that if the fish were cared for at county expense 
they would be considered worth something, and would 
be less liable to be stolen by the net fishermen. 

Note.—The question was discussed at length by the 
members of the Academy, and it was the unanimous 
opinion that the Legislature should provide a way by 
which the Board of Supervisors or some one else be re- 
quired to protect the fish by supplying them with air 
during the cold weather at the expense of the county. 
aes t the game law be so amended as to protect the 
muskrat, 


HOW THE TYEE FELL. 


THE sun was po beginning to paint the eastern sk 
with broad flashes of crimson and start the fog cur 
=n up among the firs when I came to the head of 
the rapid and fastened on a governor and a coachman to 
start with. 

Down at the foot of the swirl I knew I would find the 
biggest fish in the stream, for I found him there every 
time I came out, and every time I found him he took a 
fly away and then laughed at me. 

That is, I thought he laughed, for his mouth looked 
like a grin, and he had a way of turning his side toward 
tan so he could get a better view, and then his mouth 

ooked more like a grin than ever. 

I was reasonably sure I could get a fair showing with- 
out him, and I didn’t mind the loss of a fly once in awhile, 
so I didn’t think much about him this trip. This cular 
morning the rainbows were lazy and didn’t seem to care 
much whether they got foul of my hook or not, so I didn’t 
get as many as I was figuring on and was a little out of 
sorts in co uence, 

I fished on down toward the foot of the rapid and an 
idea got loose about that big one I had lost so many 
times, 

I saw him rise once in awhile and I thought I would 
just sneak up in a quiet way and see what it was he was 

eeding on this time. 

A short time after that I was flat among the bushes 
looking over at him as he lay in the stream, twisting his 
broad tail like a screw propeller and ens on his fins 
as the water swung him about. He looked big and good 
enough to eat, sol thought I'd eat him if I could and 
wondered how I would get his consent. 

Then a yellow grasshopper, about a day old, I guess, 
drop’ down on the water, or maybe he didn’t drop that 
far before that big old rainbow met him; any way he 
went out of sight very suddenly and I concluded the 
trout was partial to that brand of hopper maybe. It 
didn’t take me very long to find another hopper about 
the same size and build and get him comfortably seated 
on the hook. Then I tossed him down in just about the 
same way the first one fell, and—do you think the trout 
was fooled? I should say not. He turned over in a lazy 
kind of a way and I think he winked his northwest eye, 
but maybe he didn’t. Anyway he didn’t want that ’hop- 
per a little bit, and I got a trifle mad about it. 

I tossed all kinds of flies to him and he wouldn’t look 
at them, just sulked until I was ready to give him up, and 
I caught my fly on a limb overhead. 

I jerked it to free it and did get it off the limb—and 
stuck it in the yellow silk top of my old tobacco sack that 
stuck out of my coat pocket. 

Now, an ordinary fisherman would consider that worse 
luck, but I just gare the hook a jerk and tore a piece of 
the sack out. Then I dropped the hook and the wind 
blew it out over the water and I let it blow while I got 
out the fly-book. Then I laid the rod down and was 
picking out the right fly when the rod took a start toward 
the stream and I grabbed it. 

That wes the exact time I found out that the big trout 
was on the other end and chuck iull of business too. 

He took a lot of line out to start with and went to see 
some relative of his that lived about a mile down stream. 

That was a point we could not agree on, so he gave it 
up and came back. He shot up stream, down stream, 
across, jumped out in the air, sulked, tried to tangle up 
with a fallen tree and acted real mean in several ways, 
but somehow it didn’t do him any good that time, and at 
last I towed him up in the shallow water and flopped him 
upon the bank. Then I took him a hundred y: or so 
back into the brush, where I thought he couldn’t run 
back, and I sat down and looked at him. Then I smiled 
a few times. : 

After I had looked at him I prospected for the hook 
and I found it clear down in his stomach. 

He was too cute for any kind of a fly or any kind of 
decent fishing, but that old piece of yellow tobacco sack 
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had fooled him completely. After I found out what he 
had done I lost about all the respect I had for him and 
had a big notion to throw him back—but I didn’t. He 
weighed just 4lbs, and I painted his portrait. 

I look at the picture once in a while, and then visions 
of a new fly of tobacco sack yellow crosses my mind’s eye. 
I would recommend them as just the thing for big rain- 
bow trout in swift water. EL, CoMANCHO, 


THE OREGON TROUT QUESTION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your editorial comment (FoREST AND STREAM, Dac, 
7) on the construction given our trout law by our courts, 
whereby any kind of trout may be taken from salt water 
at any time of the year, and the consequent pernicious 
results that must necessarily follow such an iguoble, im- 
becile construction, you suggest that if myself and my 
allies are shrewd we may yet make a case against some 
of the trout sellers, and add: ‘There is one infallible test 
of these fish as to the source of capture. If the trout have 
the red spots they come from fresh water, for in salt 
water the spots are lost.” 

At the trial of the case before Justice Geisler authorita- 
tive evidence was introduced to the effect that the trout 
in question could not have been taken from salt water for 
the reason that their spots and markings were bright and 
as perfect as those of any trout in the upper waters of the 
Molalla or Clackamas, But the court held that this was 
pa theoretical, while for the defense there was direct 
and positive evidence that the trout were caught out of 
salt water with hook and line in the testimony of the 

arty that caught them, and theory must defer to fact. 

n other words, a lie well stated and supported by the 
sworn declaration of a man that has neither respect for 
his own solemn asseverations under oath nor for the 
country that harbors him and affords him protection and 
an opportunity to do it mischief will knock out the best 
of theories—theories susceptible of complete demonstra- 
tion and in fact already fully demonstrated by the obser- 
vations, investigations and experiments of earnest, 
honest, painstaking, capable and conscientious scientists. 

Dr. Jordan, in a letter just at hand, points out plainly 
and forcibly the net results. He says: “If people can 
catch mountain trout in the Pacific at all times of the 
year, the day will soon arrive when there will be no 
trout. Why should they go to the mountains when the 
ocean is inexhaustible?” 

Sorrowfully we are forced to the conclusion that the 
only way to educate the American people in the matter 
of protecting fish and game is to exterminate the fish and 
a. Then, after it is all gone, maybe FOREST AND 

TREAM and its allies will not be regarded by the general 
public as such villainous enemies of their rights, liberties 
and privileges, : Ss. i GREENE, 

PorTLanD, Ore., Dec. 11. 


Nepigon and Saguenay Rivers—Correction and 
Note. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your compositor is ag’in’ me. Otherwise why did he 
shoot at the vital points in my Nepigon and Saguenay 
sketch? He made Monsieur Duton out of Monsieur 
Dutou and thereby crippled my nice little literary trick— 
for who could translate Duton? Then he fiendishly 
hunted over the article and made me inform botanists 
that the gardener developed petals out of the stems of 
roses, and thus turned up the point of my moral. In all 
of the rest of the article where a typographical error 
would have been powerless there were no errors. My 
kingdom for a Nordau to sic on to that compositor! 

It was my intention to add a foot note relative to the 
color of Saguenay water. When the manuscript was 
mailed to FOREST AND STREAM I wrote to our Department 
of Agriculture at Washington and also to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Ottawa asking for an explanation 
for the dark stain of northern river waters. From Wash- 
ington I received a brief reply stating that the depart- 
ment had no information on the subject. From Ottawa 
I received a long personal letter from Secretary H. B. 
Small, who kindly informed me that no official answer 
could be given, but that he believed the stain to be caused 
by the action of tannin. Acting upon this suggestion I 
at once experimented by adding tannic acid to iron oxide 
in a weak aqueous solution, and obtained a reaction 
which gave tannate of iron and a color rather more red- 
dish than that of river water. The next thing naturally 
was to obtain a tannate of manganese in the same way. 
This gave a smoky colored water. On mixing the solu- 
tions of tannate of manganese and tannate of iron, and 
allowing the mixture to stand in the light for a couple of 
days, a precipitate formed, leaving the water stained the 
old familiar color. From this experiment there seems to 
be evidence that the stained water streams are colored by 
tannate of manganese and iron principally, and the ex- 
planation looks simple enough, for water percolating 
through the dead bark of tannin bearing trees would take 
tannin into solution, and this water percolating through 
a soil containing manganese and iron would be pretty well 
loaded with the tannate stain by the time that it had 
reached a stream. In some unclean streams in peat 
regions the color is due to vegetable matter in suspension, 

ROBERT T. MorRIs, 


Eighty Fish Portraits, Painted in Qil 


At the moment of capture and then lithographed in life colors, size 
12X18in., can be obtained by subscribing to ‘The Fishes of North 
America,” an exhaustive work on American fishes and their modes of 
capture, with nearly 2,000 illustrations of individual fishes. For $1.50 
will be mailed Part I., containing two colored plates with introducto 
chapters of the book. Descriptive booklets free. Address The Harr: 
Publishing Company, 19 Park Place, New York.—Adv. 





The Forest AND STREAM is put to press each week on Tuestiay 
lence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 


+ REPORT YOUR Luck | 
With Rod or Gun ; 
+ To FOREST AND SiREAM, 


New York City. 
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FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
1896. 
Feb. 19 to 22.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twentieth annual dog 
w, Madison Square Garden. New York. James Mortimer, Su 
March 10 to 13.—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s bench w. 
John L. Lincoln. anz- 
March 17 to 20.—St. Louis Kennel Club's show, St. Louis. W. 
Hutchinson, Sec’y. 
April 20 to 23 New England Kennel Club’s twelfth annual show. 
D. E. Loveland, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS, 
1896. 
Jan. 20.—Bakersfleld, Cal.—Pacific Coast Field Trial Club. J. M. 


ki ’. 
an. 20.—West Point, Miss.—U. 8. F. T. C. trials. W. B. Stafford, 


Sec’y. 
Feb. 8.—West Point, Miss.—Southern F. T. C. seventh annual trials. 
T. M. Brumby, Sec’y. 
Feb. 10 or later.—West Point, Miss.—The Field Trial Champion 
Association’s first trial. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 
oe 2.—Morris, Man.—Manitoba Field Trials Club. John Wootton, 
y- ; 


THE A. K. C. AND CROPPING. 


THE matter of cropping and the action which the 
A. K. C. — take thereon at its meeting this week have 
evoked much argument for and against cropping. In a 
general way the arguments advanced in favor of cropping 
touch all the degrees from fact to much of the fallacious, 
the irrelevant, the absurd and the immaterial. The argu-. 
ments against cropping are founded on its cruelty, its use- 
lessness, its harmfulness, its degraded — its violation 
of modern humane sentiments, and possibly its violation 
of established law, and in respect to the latter the law of 
New York (Title XVI. of the Penal Code, Sec. 655) reads 
as follows: 

“A person who overdrives, overloads, tortures, or cruelly beats or 
unjustifiably injures, maims, mutilates, or kills any ani whether 
wild or tame, and whether belonging to himself or to another, or de- 
prives any animal of necessary sustenance, food or drink, or 
neglects or refuses to furnish it such sustenance or drink, or causes, 
procures, or permits any animal to be overdriven, overloaded, tor- 
tured, cruelly beaten, or unjustifiably injured, maimed, 
killed, or to be deprived of necessary food or drink, or who willfully 
sets on foot, , OD: in, or in any way furthers any act of 
cruelty to an , or any act tending to produce such cruelty, is 
guilty ofa Tmiedemennor. . 

“Sec. 669. The word ‘animal,’ as used in this title, does not include 
the human race, but includes every other living creature. The word 
‘torture’ or ‘cruelty’ includes every act, o’ nm or negh whereby 
ee physical pain, suffering, or death is ca or per- 


Here at the outset the question is confronted by the set 
ruling of statutory law, which applies not to the dog fan- 
cier alone, but to every human being within the State of 
New York; and as nearly all States have similar laws, it 
may reasonably be inferred that the same sentiment 
— so universally established the law is in force every- 
where. 

The question then is not one solely between the advo- 
cates of cropping on the one side and the opposing canine 
sentiment and powers on the other; it first is a question 
whether in itself it is not unlawful under the laws of 
the land. No doubt the law in specifying justifiable 
mutilations had in mind those which were materially 
necessary, as in castrating horses and bulls, etc.; but 
whether a mutilation, made to gratify a whim or fancy, 
would be considered justifiable, there is much doubt. 
fact, in analogous cases of mutilation to gratify a fancy— 
that is the docking of horses’ tails—everyone knows of its 
established unlawfulness in most States and the swift 
punishment which follows conviction. 

The A. K. C. is thus placed in the peculiar position of 
being able to abolish the practice within its jurisdiction, 
but not able to indorse it without a possibility of running 
counter to the statutory law; and as the trend of public 
opinion is toward a more general and stricter observance 
of the humanities, it is possible that in the future crop- 
ping may be specifically unlawful. . 

ving set forth the broad scope of the question, the 
seriousness of which is readily a nt, and which strips 
it of the sentimentalism so liberally ws, ugh why 
one man has not quite as good aright to be sentimental as 
another has to be fanciful is not explained—we will now 
consider it in its narrower bearings, as set forth by differ- 
ent writers. . 

First of all, it is maintained by a few advocates of crop- 
ping that the matter is one which should be passed on by 
the specialty clubs of the cropped breeds; that to them 
properly belongs the jurisdiction in the matter. 

On the face of it this seems to be a plausible plea, but 
on analysis it has not a leg to stand on; for, first of all, 
the specialty clubs have already passed on the question by 
their acts, their literature and their usages. Second, any 
action of a specialty club would have but a limited effect, 
as it would carry no penalty and would generally be con- 
fined to its membership. It would not be representative 
of public opinion. Type and related matters could very. 
properly be left to the club, but a question of mutilation 
is one in which the public at large has asserted its in- 
terest. 

As the scope of a specialty club is necessarily confined 
to establishing a type and promoting the interests of the 
breed it —- and represents, it can have no other than 
advisory influence outside of the interests of its own breed. 
Even within its own scope it has no arbitrary powers. 
For instance, the world at large may accept a specialty 
club’s standard or not, as it deems fit. The specialty club, 
being aclub of individual experts or promoters of the breed, 
may have the confidence of the people in it as a club, 
which embodies the highest knowledge and friendly in- 
terest toward the breed it champions, and its dicta may 
be accepted as the highest expositions in respect to such 
breed, or they may not. The acts of the specialty club 
may not even be accepted as final by its own members, 
a if the minority as individuals choose to foster some 
type differing from the type adopted and set forth by the 
club, there is no penalty forit. Often the members of a 
specialty club are few in number, and reside in a small 
section and form a Y egpicore group, strong in their own 
environment. As the specialty club is com of indi- 
viduals, sometimes few, sometimes many, but never com- 

of all the individual owners or admirers of the breed, 
often differing radically on club matters, it will readily 
be perceived that the acts of the specialty clubs carry no 
more force with them than the public at large voluntarily 
con 
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On a question of cropping, in which all dog fanciers 
and the public at large are interested, since it involves 
questions of humanity, the issue if left to a specialty club 
would be settled by a vote of the members, and as the pub- 
lic thus could not have a voice in the matter the results 
could not be satisfactory to all. 

Specialty clubs do a great deal of good within their 
province. The only point raised here is that they are 
confined to too parrow a field to settle questions of com- 
mon and general interest. To settle a question of hu- 
manity on a basis of a fancy for a certain type would not 
satisfy the humanitarian. 


A. K. G. Letters. 


In the American Kennel Gazette of November, on the 
subject of cropping, there appear letters from Messrs. 
Wn. J. Bryson, Chicago; Geo. W. Schenk, Lyons, Iowa; 
M. R, Fonda, New York; F. P. D. Brereton, sec- 
retary of the Bull-Terrier Club; and Clifford Wood, of 
the Great Dane Club. As these letters embody many of 
the main points advanced, it may be proper to here con- 
sider them. 

W. J. Bryson. 


Mr. Bryson is well known in the bench show world as 
an owner of bull-terriers and an active officer of the Mas- 
coutah Kennel Club. He most unreservedly denounces 
both docking and cropping. He stigmatizes them as 
senseless and cruel and a relic of barbarism. He says: 
“This brutal and disfiguring operation is simply the result 
of ignorance, and introduced by dog fighters. Now, if a 
man wants to be brutal enough to keep a dog for the pur- 

of fighting, let him ps his dog in his own circle.” 

e adds: “I am in favor of the A. K. C.’s proposed rules 
to = the cropping of dogs’ ears and hope the same 
ma: passed.” 

his is ffom an owner and admirer of the breed, and it 
dwells not upon the commercial interests at stake, or the 
value of a morbid fancy, but upon the principles of 
humanity. 
Geo. W. Schenk. 


Mr. Schenk misses the real point at issue—that is, the 
uselessness and cruelty of the custom. He objects tu any 
action on the of the A. K. C. prohibiting cropping, 
and adds: ‘I have at present thirteen great Danes and 
intended to import a stud dog, but under the circum- 
stances I would be foolish to do so; in fact, I shall quit 
breeding if such a rule is passed, for great Danes un- 
cropped will not be admired and are unsalable.” 

As Mr. Schenk’s ideas do not concern the matter further 
than the expansion and contraction of his pocket beok, 
his opinions may be dismissed as being purely commercial 
and outside of the issue. 


M. R. Fonda. 


Mr. Fonda, although an owner of a cropped dog, is on 
record in opposition to cropping. Touching its artistic 
features, which are made so much of by its admirers, he 
says: ‘‘While I like the appearance of cropped ears better 
on that breed (great Danes) when well done, I venture to 
say that in three-quarters of the cases the job is very poorly 
done. I know the ears of my own dog were miserably cut. 
That it is a cruel practice goes without saying. Anyone 
who has seen the poor puppy writhing in agony under 
the shears, or suffering for weeks afterward with its ten- 
der ears, cannot fora moment doubt that. Moreover, the 
necessity for the operation has almost passed away. It is 
justifiable only as a measure to prevent laceration in the 
hunt. I will not consider protection in fight, for any 
man who fights dogs is not fit to belong to any kennel 
club. I apprehend opposition to a reform in this matter 
by bull-terrier and great Dane owners, but trust they will 
be defeated. But they will soon get used to long ears and 
their dogs will be the better for it. There are too many 
men in the dog business for money only, the sooner they 
are weeded out the better. The true sportsman-is am- 
bitious for the welfare of his dogs.” 

The foregoing and other letters show that there is not a 
unity of sentiment on the cropping question among great 
Dane and bull-terrier owners and admirers, and that there 
are those who tolerate it because it is conventional with 
a class, yet who personally believe it is cruel and ‘useless. 
They would oppose it were there a general movement 
against it. No more valuable testimony of its cruelty 
could be obtained than that of the owners of cropped 
dogs, men who know the pain it inflicts. 


F. P. D. Brereton. 


Next in order is the letter of Mr. Brereton, secretary of 
the Bull-Terrier Ciub of America, who, in official be 
of his club, remonstrates against the A. K. C. disqualify- 
ing after a certain date dogs which had been cropped, and 
sets forth their reasons for remonstrating as follows: 

“That bull-terriers having been cropped for many years, in fact, 
ever since the breed has become a fixed one; that in consequence it 
was unnecessary to pay particular attention to the ear-natural, nor 
has there been any such recognized; and that natural ears appear of 
every known description, from the semi-erect bat wing to the pendu- 
lous ear of the beagie. 

“To disqualify now would be to upset the work of 75 or 100 years. 
The fact that the English Kennel Club now has this rule in force iz an 
added reason why it should be left alone here for the present, as the: 
have yet to establish the ear, before even breeding, to produce it. te 
the same task be attempted here there will in likelihood be two 
specimens of natural ear evolved, giving rise to endless confusion and 
wrangling, as it is not likely that all fanciers and breeders will adopt 
the same ear as desirable to breed to. 

“Still further, it is our opinion that in a few generations, if cropping 
be persisted in, nature, aided by judicious cropping, will stop revert- 
ing to such useless and unsightly appendages as most bull-terriers’ 
ears naturally are.” 

The reasons are badly chosen. If the bull-terrier has 
been cropped ‘‘ever since the breed has become a fixed 
one,” how can Mr. Brereton possibly know ‘“‘that natural 
ears appear of every known description, from the semi- 
erect bat wing to the pendulous ear of the beagle?” Such 
universal and immemorial clipping of the ears in- youth 
would cut off at the same time aljl knowledge of their 
mature forms. 

He adds that ‘‘to disqualify now would be to upset the 
work of 75 to 100 years.” What work? Clipping ears? 
He admits that they have established no type of ear. It 
seems that, instead, it is time to perfect the type of dog 
and establish a typical ear. If cutting off parts of a dog 
make a type, then the knife and shears are more potent 
than breeding. : 

In ‘“‘Stonehenge on the Dog,” bearing date 1873, on p 
167 is stated: ‘The points of the bull-terrier vary greatly 
in accordance with the degree of each in the specimen 
examined.” That is rather an indeterminate statement 
as compared to what is claimed by Mr. Brereton for the 
work of 75 or 100 years, 
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In the revised edition of Stonehenge, bearing date 1882, 

n the scale of points ears are valued at 5 out of a total 
of 100, and it is further stated that the ears ate always 
rimmed for show purposes. At its greatest, the penalty 
or uncropped ears in those days of cropping was trifling. 

Mr. Brereton’s prediction that in all likelihood there 
will be two specimens of natural ear evolved, giving rise 

o endless confusion and wrangling, is a direct accusation 
of incompetency against his club rather than a sound plea 
against cropping. What is a specialty club for? Breeds 
have been perfected from a much greater diversity of 

than differences of ears, and of the breeds so per- 
fected the bull-terrier is not the least. As for confusion 
and wrangling, they are irrelevant to the subject. 

His last plea, that it is their opinion that in a few gen- 
erations, if cropping is persisted in, nature if soaided will 
stop reverting to such useless and unsightly appendages 
as most bull-terriers’ ears naturally are, is not at all easy 
to understand. What is meant by aiding nature? since 
cropping is a perversion of nature. Moreover, what is 
common to a type is not reversion. If he means that ina 
few years dogs will be bred with ears ready cropped, he 
ignores the fact that mutilations are rarely inherited. The 
great Dane has been cropped from time immemorial and 
still there is no sign of nature deferring to the whims of 
men. 

Mr. Brereton’s statement that the English Kennel Club 
now having the anti-cropping rule in force is an added rea- 
son why cropping should be left alone here at present.as the 
English Seneiens have yet to establish the ear, is most il- 
ogical and inconsequential. After the ear had been 
established in England, ting that an ear is to be 
established at all instead of a type of ear, American 
breeders would have made no progress in the meantime 
and they would still have before them the task that Mr. 
Brereton endeavors to evade now. On the whole he has 
made a most illogical plea, begging the question entirely 
and evading i dianation of the real issue, its eruelty and 
its offensiveness to fanciers at large and the public in par- 
ticular. : 

Mr. Clifford Wood. 


Mr. Wood predicts that if the rule against cropping be 
passed it would result in the general abandonment of the 
breeding of great Danes in this country. 

It is difficult to imagine that depriving the fancier of 
the privilege of cutting off his dog’s ears should have such 
far-reaching and serious results. The dog's nobility of 
character, majestic mien, activity, symmetry, usefulness 
and fidelity count for nothing as against his ears being 
cut off. Is the pleasure entirely in owning a mutilated 
dog? Does this artificial feature of the ears transcend in 
importance all else combined? The affection for the dog 
which rests on such a plea has not a very genuine lodge- 
ment in the bosom of an owner who advances it. It has 
more of the flavor of dollars and cents than true sports- 
manship. . 

Mr. Wood further sets forth that “the great Danes im- 
ported to improve that breed of dog are imported from 
Germany and not from England. It is idle to claim that 
the prohibition of showing cropped dogs in this country 
will produce any modification of the practice in Germany, 
where the dog bas been cropped from time immemorial. 
If the proposed resolution prevails no One will import 
for the improvement of the breed,” 

So far as what Germany may or may not doin relation to 
the matter, it is entirely irrelevant and immaterial to the 
question. When cropping was abolished in England sim- 
ular pleas and similar interests had to be op . Many 
predictions of dire disaster remain unfulfilled since the 
dawn of creation. 

Mr. Wood states as a fact what he merely holds as an 
opinion, namely, that if cropping is ruled out by the A. 

C. no one will import for the improvement of the 
breed. No onecan possibly know that. The implication, 
however, is that all great Danes are ruled out of competi- 
tion and all incentive to improvement is at an end; in 
fact, a universal destruction of interest comes because an 
owner can not cut off his dog’s ears and force the muti- 
lated animal upon those who disapprove of it. 

Mr. Wood rather dramatically asks, by way of perora- 
tion: ‘-Do the members of the A. K. C. wish to legislate 
the great Dane out of the country? If so, pass the reso- 
lution and kill great Dane interests; if not, kill the reso- 
tion.” 

That is entirely a perversion of the issue, as the whole 
argument presented by Mr. Wood is a begging of the 
question. He evades the main issue—the cruelty of the 
custom. Show that the custom isn’t harmful and cruel, 
and the matter ends. 

This in the main treats of those who have letters in the 
Gazette. 

James A. Lawrence. 


Mr. Lawrence, who is noted as a breeder and owner of 
—s Danes, presents a letter in support of cropping—a 
etter in which all logic and consistency is thrown to the 
winds. He uses contradictory terms in the same breath 
and appears to be charmingly unconscious of it. He 
describes the manner and conditions of cropping: ‘*Clear, 
cool or cold weather, cocaine hypodermically injected 
into the ear, dressings with Friar’s and carbolated 
vaseline every other day for eight or ten days, the puppy 
in the meantime being kept in a well ventilated anda com- 
fortably warm room.” How many men observe all these 
conditions? Mr. Lawrence says: ‘At no time during the 
dressing of a sore ear’ will a young puppy ever make much 
effort to get away or show any perceptible sign of pain.” 

He has a “‘sore ear,” but unlike cases of other sore ears 
in general the puppy shows no sign of pain. This state- 
ment is in marked contrast to that of Mr. Fonda quoted 
before. All the conditions mentioned by Mr. Lawrence 
would apply equally well to the cutting off of a leg, or dock- 
ing a horse, and if done with knife or scissors, cocaine, and 
afterward dressed well, it would be “‘sore,” not painful. 
He adds: ‘Ear cropping, as done to-day by those thor- 
oughly understanding it, is among the minor cruelties 
imposed upon the dog,” First it was ‘‘painless,” then 
“sore,” now we have got so far asa ‘“‘minor cruelty” 
when practiced by those who thoroughly understand it! 
And what is it when done by those who do not thoroughly 
understand it? Yet almost in the next breath he adds: ‘I 
have no hesitancy in saying ear cropping is not neces- 
sarily a painful or inhuman operation.” No, it is a pain- 
less *‘minor cruelty.” He mentions with irrelevancy, as it 
happens, that he once owned a St. Bernard bitch which 
had canker, and of the hundreds of great Danes he owned 
he never had a case of canker; therefore, cut off a dog’s 


ears and he will not have canker—not in the part cut off. 

Mr. Lawrence then cites the practice of dehorning Jer- 
sey cattle which are ‘‘wicked” to each other—a most con- 
momen, Fo anew that a dog’s ears should be cut off to 
please his owner’s artificial standard of beauty. Then he 
mentions that he saw a man training a setter afield—first 
the man whip) 
inflicting a painful wound. 

The inhuman acts of one man or several men are rea- 
sons why such acts should be suppressed instead of citing 
them as being acts of greater cruelty to justify the minor 
cruelties. It is not logical to assume that the minor 
cruelties should be approved because greater cruelties 
exist. But as Mr. Lawrence plainly had no perception of 
the true question at issue, and was striving awkwardly to 
prove what he wished to establish, it is but a natural con- 
sequence that he should be unable to make a correct inter- 
pretation, and should be inconsistent throughout. 

Then Mr. Lawrence says: “If the object of the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club is to lessen the suffering of the dog by 
prohibiting one custom practiced on three or four breeds, 
what will they do with a custom so broad, disastrous and 
cruel as exhibiting is to dogs? For what can possibly be 
more cruel than to put a dog (and often four or five) in a 
hamper or box and take them long journeys from one 
show to another, in an overheated car one minute and on 
a truck perchance in a piercing cold wind the next min- 
ute; handled by strangers, after suffering for many hours 
from want of food and water”—and so on with an exag- 
gerated oo of what might possibly happen if an 
owner sallied forth with special intent to impose every 


.possible hardship on his dog. With all the exaggerated 


striving for effect, but conceded as good for the sake of 
argument, the hardships enumerated are incidental to a 
journey in striving to accomplish a useful purpose. The 
owner himself may suffer many of the hardships enu- 
merated; but unavoidable discomforts are distinctly dif- 
ferent from deliberate and willful mutilation of the dog, 
and are entirely irrelevant in that relation. 

Mr. Lawrence continues: ‘*Thus the unfortunate canine, 
born more handsome than rich, undergoes dog show hard- 
ships, rough-tracked chases, thorny hunts, the pit, and 
other cruelties without number, all for the fancies and 
pleasures of man.” Such a jumble of cant is rarely seen. 
**Rough-tracked chases” wsfford the greatest delights 
known to dog nature, and thorny hunts (of course all 
hunts are thorny!) are no less to his pleasure. Left to his 
own choice, the dog often goes hunting voluntarily, and 
sometimes in his enjoyment of it remains away for days. 
“The pit” is abhorred by all true fanciers, is unlawtul, 
and is confined to a very small class; but Mr. Lawrence 
calmly groups dog show hardships, rough-tracked chases, 
thorny hunts, the pit and ‘other cruelties without num- 
ber” as being in the same class, all being presented as 
good reasons why the small matter of cutting the dog’s 
ears off should be added thereto; for the implication 
is that if the dog suffers crueltics without number, the 
addition of a “‘minor cruelty” is of no consequence, the 
more so a8 that cruelty is “‘painless.” 


J. H. H. Maenner. 


Mr. Maenner somewhat summarily disposes of the mat- 
ter by saying that ‘‘the breeders of those kinds of dogs 
whose ears are cropped would, as dog fanciers, doubtless 
discontinue the practice of cropping if it would be a tor- 
ture to their pets, and they ought to and do know more 
about that business than other people. It isa good maxim 
that all persons should mind their own business.” (See 
Section 655, Title XVI., of the Penal Code, which shows 
that people in New York will not mind their own business. 
See other penal codes also.) 

He further remarks: ‘‘In a treatise on the great Dane, 
written by me for ‘The American Book of the Dog,’ pub- 
lished in 1891, I stated several views on the cropping of 
great Danes as follows: ‘The ears of the German 
are generally cropped because it gives the head a bolder 
and livelier expression and appearance. In England, 
however, a strong opposition prevails against the crop- 
ping of the ears of any breed, and the wish of the Queen 
of England, as well as the exertions made by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, to put a stop to 
this so-called cruelty, may be of no little consequence.’ ” 

Why did theS. P. C. A. exert itself? Why dia not they 
mind their own business? 

He continues: ‘‘The Queen of Wiirtemburg, who visited 
the exhibition at Cannstadt, 1889, expressed also a wish, 
when admiring the beautiful German dogges, that the ears 
might be left to them just as God created them. The 
French, on the contrary, do not want a dogge with un- 
cropped ears, and a German sporting paper, Hunde-Sport, 
remarked not long ago: ‘There is danger that America 
will follow the example of England. e in Germany do 
not crop the ears of our Hatzrude since the day before 
yesterday; our ancestors did so centuries ago, and if it 
will be admissible to draw a general conclusion from a 
Greek coin, the cropping of ears was customary 2,000 
Years ago, and neither England nor America will alter 
“.” ; 
The Greeks had a number of customs which we do not 
imitate or approve at this day. 

He continues: ‘‘The same paper had in its issue of Jan. 
22, 1890, the following: ‘We have been informed that in 
two cases owners of young dogges were indicted by 
societies and fined for cropping the ears of dogs. Should 
any one of our readers be fined on that account he is re- 
quested to enter protest against it, and to ask us to name 
him two experts who are ready to declare under oath that 
the non-cropping of ears was the cause of continual suffer- 
ing in the ears, so that the cropping had to be performed 
in advanced age. Not the cropping of the ears is tor- 
menting, but their remaining uncropped. We are con- 
vinced that on such evidence the parties indicted will be 
acquitted.’” 

ndoubtedly that was a day of hard swearers. 

Mr. Maenner is not quite so explicit in his recent com- 
munication as he was in his article in ‘‘The Book of the 
Dog,” for he added after the above quotation: ‘‘On the 
other hand, experts spoke and wrote ugainst the fashion 
of cropping ears. Professor Weiss, of the Veterinary 
College at Stuttgart, says in the book, ‘The Dog, his 
Qualities, Breeding and Treatment in Healthy and Sick 
Condition’: ‘The operation of cropping ears consists in a 
tormenting for the sake of satisfying a nonsensical taste; 
besides, according to the opinions of the test d 
fanciers, the dog looks, in his natural condition, mu 
better than after squandering any cruel art as 
moreover, the consequences of this useless mutilation do 


the dog, then he shot him for flushing, © 


not cease when the ear is healed. The irritation caused 
by it often has an injurious effect on the internal ear and 
frequently deafness 1s the result.’ ” 

Mr. Maenner supplements this by saying: ‘‘Not a few 
dog fanciers affirm that the exterior ear of the dog, being 
eee preneeee the free entrance of insects, dust, rain, 
snow, hail, etc., protects against the changes of tempera- 
ture, assists the animal in catching the sound waves and 
thereby renders the sense of hearing more acute.” 

Then he sums up by saying: ‘‘Thus we see the opinions 
of experts as well as of fanciers differ and are diametri- 
cally opposite with reference to the cropping of ears.” 

It would seem further that even in Germany there were 
people who heeded not the maxim that all persons should 
mind their own business. 

The editor of ‘‘The American Book of the Dog,” Mr. G. 
O. Shields, in an editorial foot note said: ‘I wish to re- 
cord here a most earnest and emphatic protest inst 
cropping, docking or otherwise mutilating dogs of any 
breed. In my judgment these practices are cruel and 
useless, and the taste or notion that fosters them is 
erroneous,” 

In the scale of points which Mr. Maenner gave he 
treated the ears as follows: ‘Ears very small and grey- 
hound-lixe in carriage when uncropped; they are, how- 
ever, usually cropped.” Here Mr. Maenner recognizes 
uncropped ears. 

Thus it will be seen that the admirers of the cropped 
breeds are not a unit in advocating cropping, while so- 
ciety at large has uttered a warning in its statutory laws. 
The strongest admirers of cropping admit its cruelty in a 
more or less direct manner, and that it serves no purpose 
other than to please the eye which is trained to an arti- 
ficial standard of beauty. 


The Jurisdiction of the A. K. C. 


Let us now consider the powers of the A. K. C. in so 
far as they relate to the subject. It is national in the 
scope of its jurisdiction, and each of its members is an or- 
ganized body formed on certain requirements concerning 
purposes and competition. The clubs in the confederation, 
through their, delegates, make laws and determine the 
action of the central body. Writers too often assume and 
set forth that A. K. C. legislation has an arbi and 
exclusive source within the four walls of the A. Cc. 
office. Nothing could be more mistaken. Every club 
within the Association has a — to representation, and 
the acts of any meeting are the acts of the delegates 

resent. If any club neglects its right to representation, 
its own negligence is not a just cause of complaint, and 
it cannot justly complain of any legislation in which it 
was too negligent to take part. If a number of clubs 
neglect to send delegates, the cumulative negligence 
forms no just ground for fault finding with those clubs 
which did take action. 

As the jurisdiction of the A. K. C. is over bodies which 
are public, and whose mission is the improvement of the 
dog through public competition and exhibition, it can 
exercise the powers with which it is clothed for the gen- 
eral good of all its members. While it may not be able 
to enforce direct and positive punishment for any infrac- 
tion of its rulesif an offender objects to the punishment, 
it can enforce a negative punishment by refusing all par- 
ticipation to this offender in its membership and benefits. 
Its legislation is not for the benefit of a class; it is for the 
benefit of all concerned. 

Should, therefore, the A. K. C. decide that cropping is 
harmful or obnoxious to the majority and the general 
good, it does not thereby abolish cropping, but it abolishes 
it from its jurisdiction. 

The voices of those who have an interest in the general 
competition isto be heard with as much consideration as 
the voices of those who are in favor of cropping, and if 
the majority considers that cropping is a cruelty—so ‘ob- 
noxious that they do not care to compete against or be 
identified with dogs so mutilated—they do not transcend 
their powers when they do so rule, 

In the rules governing bench shows, rules VIII. and 
IX., castration, spaying, total blindness, deafness or lame- 
ness absolutely diequalify. The power to make this rul- 
ing is indisputable; the matter of cropping is of like 
character for ruling if the A. K. C. chooses wo take cog- 
nizance of it. 

If cropping is abolished in A. K. C, shows it in no wise 
deprives an owner of the pleasure of keeping as many 
cropped dogs as he chooses. He can hold shows of his 
own or with those who will join him if he so pleases. It, 
however, leaves all specialty clubs free to act as they 
choose; they can indorse cropping or abolish it. The A. 
K. C. can only act within its jurisdiction, and within 
that it has powers to act, for it would be an absurdity to 
assume that a central governing power has not the neces- 
sary power to take necessary action. 


Cropping. 


As to the merits of the case, it is easily understood that 
though cropped ears may please an eye long accustomed 
to an artificial standard of beauty, they may and do 
offend the sense of humanity of many others. If the 
humanitarians are so numerous that their members are 
in a majority, and their sentiments so earnest that they 
will force an issue in the matter, there is no good reason 
why the majority should not rule 2 . 

The plea that the changes would prove destructive to 
the interests of the breed is not to entertained for a 
moment. It rests entirely upon an assertion, ex parte at 
that. When a standard is more or less conventional, 
made so in part by mechanical means, thus being more 
or less artificial, it is not difficult to modify it. In this 
case it is only whether a dog’s ears shall be cut off or not. 
If any fanciers retire from the field because their favor- 
ites, in their mutilated form, do not meet the recognition . 
of those who object to the mutilation, there may be others 
who will come to the 5 of the breed—others who 
now may hold aloof for humane reasons. 

As to the action taken in England against cropping, 
there is no possibility of misunderstanding it by the un- 
prejudiced. It is simply one of the acts which come into 
tangible being in all civilized countries when the causes 
become of sufficient importance to interest the general 
public. It is in keeping with the better sentiments of hu- 
manity. 

To sum up, the custom has the sanction of relatively a 
handful of individuals, whose fancy for it is correspond- 
ingly small asagainst the general opinion of fanciers at 

and of the general public. 
he specialty clubs which have the interest of the 
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cropped breeds in charge undoubtedly should receive 
every deference on matters of type, if they have the con- 
fidence of the fanciers they claim to represent; but 
mutilation is not a part of atype. It is amatter in which 
all claim an interest. As the specialty clubs contain buta 
handful of members as compared to the members of so- 
ciety at , and therefore those clubs would have but a 
corresponding handful of opinion, they could not pos- 
sibly pass on a measure of general public interest as a 
representative body of the public. 

Moreover, the members of the specialty clubs and the 
owners of the cropped breeds are not a unit in its favor. 
Many of them admit that it is cruel. and some tolerate it 
because it is conventional with the majority of their 
special fellow fanciers. In Germany, the home of the 
breed, it has its earnest opposition, as will be noted by 
Mr. Maenner’s writings, which are hereinbefore quoted 
and which are admissions from an advocate of cropping. 

Cropping having been abolished in England by the 
canine powers, does not prove that it is useful to practice 
it here. Onthe contrary, America, being civilized, should 
not be behind any country in the world in a sincere ob- 
servance of the humanities. 

The plea that cropping should not be abolished because 
there are greater cruelties practiced is too absurd to treat 
seriously. Admit it as sound, and all law is abolished. 
Nor does the plea that it has been a custom from 
time immemorial carry any weight; for if it ‘is ad- 
mittedly a cruel practice, the plea of er 
merely calls attention to the fact that it has n 
a cruelty from time immemorial. Furthermore, many 
customs which once were cited as being immemorial 
have been thrown into the ash barrel of the past, and 
the rejection of the objectionable is what makes progress. 

The claim that it improves the dog’s appearance is 
merely the claim of those who by long association and 
education have come to look upon the artificial changes 
in the dog’s appearance as parts of the real dog. Those 
who fancy the cropped dogs are not debarred from that 
pleasure by any act of the A. K. C., if it should bar crop- 
ped dogs from its shows. A fancier who will not own a 
dog because he cannot have the pleasure of owning it 
cropped, and at the same time force his fancy on those 
who object to cropping, cannot have any genuine affec- 
tion for the nobility and intrinsic worth of the breed. 
The plea of its beauty at best is not well taken, as it orig- 
inally was not practiced as a measure by which to improve 
the dog’s appearance.. The practice outlived its material 

, but the eye of many became habituated to it, 
and with many habit is as strong as nature. 

These remarks apply alike to other unnecessary forms 
of mutilation when they are practised for the purpose of 
gratifying a fancy. 


W. K. C. Bench Show Judges. 


New YorkK.—Following are the names of the gentlemen 
who have kindly accepted our invitation to judge at the 
coming show; premium lists will be ready for distribution 
next week: 

Mastiffs, St. Bernards, bloodhounds, Russian wolf- 
hounds, deerhounds, greyhounds, English foxhounds, 
collies, old English sheep dogs, poodles, bulldogs, bull-ter- 
riers, fox-terriers, Irish terriers, Scottish terriers, Bed- 
lington terriers, pugs, toy spaniels and miscellaneous— 
Mr. George Raper, Sheffield, Eng. 

Great Danes, American foxbounds, Basset hounds and 
dachshunds—Mr. G, Muss-Arnolt, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Pointers—Mr. Jas. L. Anthony, Netherwood, N. J. 

‘ —— and Gordon setters—Mr. Wm. Tallman, Plain- 
eld, N. J. 

Irish setters—Dr, Wm. Jarvis, Claremont, N. H. 

Irish water, clumber. field and cocker spaniels—Mr. 
Andrew Laidlaw, Galt, Oot., Can. 

Beagles—Mr, W. 8. Clark, Linden, Mass. 

Boston terriers—Mr. W. C. Hook, Boston, Mass, 

Black and tan, white English, Yorkshire, toy, Dandie 
Dinmont and Skye terriers, whippets, Italian greyhounds 
and schipperkes—Dr. H. T. Foote, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

JAMES MORTIMER, Supt. 


Mascoutah Kennel Club. 


THE premium list of the Mascoutah Kennel Club is 
ready for distribution and can be obtained by addressing 
the Mascoutah Kennel Club, 952 Monadnock Building, 
Chicago. As isa feature of this club’s prize list the 
specials are numerous and valuable. The specialty clubs 
are materially in evidence also. Mastiffs, St. Bernards, 
setters and collies, in challenge classes for dogs and 
bitches respectively, have $15 to first, $10 to second; in 
open classes, dogs and bitches respectively, $15, $10, $5 
and $3; puppies, $5 and $3. The prizes in other classes 
range from $10 in challenge, and $10, $5 and $3 in open 
classes, to $5 and $3 in some of the breeds which are not 
strong in bench show numbers. Entry fee $3. Entries 
close February 16. All express companies will return free 
to point of origin all dogs that will be sent to Chicago 
over their lines on which charges have been paid at time 
of shipment, providing ownership remains unchanged. 
Geo. i Hill, superintendent. This show is one of the 
great annual events in the canine world, and it is worthy 
of the attention and support of all fanciers. 


City of the Straits Kennel Club’s Show. 


Detroit, Dec. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: The City 
of the Straits Kennel Club has claimed March 3, 4, 5 and 
6, 1896, as the dates for its fourth annual bench show, 
The club will also hold a show for dogs owned in Wayne 
on Mich., and Essex county, Ontario, on Dec. 20 and 
21. This will be purely a local show, the idea being to 
give resident enthusiasts a chance to find out the relative 
merits of their favorites without compelling them to run 
up against the cracks going around the grand circuit. 
Our new officers are: Geo. M. Hendrie, President; W. 
Howie Muir, First Vice-President; Guy D. Welton, Second 
Vice-President; Arthur D. Welton, Secretary; Chas, F. 
Backus, Treasurer; A. T. Knowlson, Ed. Wiles, R. Humf- 
freyes Roberts and T. C. Ouellette, Directors. 

ARTHUR D. WELTON, Sec’y, C.S.K.C, 





We are indebted to Mr. W. H. Mullins, Salem, O., for 
a photograph of a sheet copper statue of a setter dog, 
Also for a photograph of a group of statues, also made by 
him, for the Cotton States and International Exposition 


s 
— Meeting‘ofi the’ American Spaniel Club. i 


A MEETING of the executive committee of the American 
Spaniel Club was held at the residence of Dr. S. J. Brad- 
bury, 110 East Twenty-second street, New York. on the 
10thinst. Present, E.M. Oldham, President; R. P. Keas- 
bey, Secretary; S. J. Bradbury, Treasurer; James Wat- 
son and Marcel A. Viti. The minutes of the last meeting 
were <n and approved. The following resolutions were 
carried. 

That the annual meeting be held on Thursday, Feb. 20, 
1896, at 4 P. M., at Madison Square Garden, and that the 
club hold their annual dinner on that evening, and that 
the following be the committee or arrangements: E. M. 
Oldham, R. P. Keasbey and S. J. Bradbury. That the 
following club cups, etc., be offered for competition at 
the New York show in February next: 

The Whitehead trophy (value $50) for best cocker stud 
dog with two of his get. 

The Bell cup (value $30) for the best brace of other col- 
ored cockers. 

The Smith tropby (value $150) for the best other than 
black cocker spaniel. 

The American Spaniel Club trophy (value $100) for the 
best cocker. 

The American Spaniel Club trophy (value $100) for the 
best field spaniel. 

The Saybrook trophy for best American-bred field 
spanield. 

The Brace Challenge Bow] (value $200) for best brace of 
American-bred spaniels over 28lbs. 

It was also resolved: That we instruct our delegate to 
the A. K. C. to vote to lay the question of cropping on the 
table, and if the matter comes to a vote to refrain from 
voting, and to request the secretary to so record him. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


Henry Lacy, late of Manchester, England, father of the 
celebrated writer and editor, Mr. H. W. Lacy, died on 
Dec. 12, in New York city, and was interred in Woodlawn 
Cemetery. He was well known to the dog fanciers of 
the Old World and the New. Oursympathies are extended 
to his family in their bereavement. 





The entrance fee for the ldcal show of the City of the 
Straits Kennel Club is 50 cents. Challenge, open, novice 
and puppy classes will be made for dogs and bitches. 
Entries should be addressed to Arthur D. Welton, secre- 
tary, 25 Larned street, West, Detroit. The act of the clu 
in giving local exhibitors encouragement and opportunity 
is worthy of high praise. 





Mr. W. E. Warner, manager of Mr. Gould’s kennels, 
has received very favorable accounts of the dogs’ perform- 
ances from Mr. Armstrong, who is at Pheba, Miss., giv- 
ing the dogs their winter training. 





Dr. G. G. Davis’s faith in the Irish setter has brought 
forth material results, as will bé seen by our report of the 
Philadelphia Kennel Club’s Members’ Stake last week. 
It is gratifying to note that the Doctor’s plucky com- 
petition and honest enthusiasm are reaping success. 





The following is the list of officers elected by the Na- 
tional Fox Hunters’ Association at its recent meet at 
Owingsville, Ky.: President, Dr. Wash Miller; First 
Vice-President, A. B. F. Kinney; Second Vice-President, 
Hayden C. Trigg; Third Vice-President, Roger D. Williams; 
Directors, W. S. Walker, Walter Rice, A. Ware,G. W.C, 
Gregg. R. H. Pooler, W. C. Huffstetter, Col. A. W. Ham- 
= Secretary and Treasurer, F. J. Hagan, of Louisville, 

y: 





In a personal letter, dated Dec. 7, Mr. W. W. Titus 
mentions that ‘*Mr. Geo. Richards has settled at Vinton, 
Miss., for the winter, and has room for a dog or two to 
train. W. H. Hammond, of the Eldred Kennels, arrived 
in Mississippi after many vexatious delays through getting 
mixed up in the crowd going and coming to the Atlanta 
Exposition, and he is now located near West Point. Chas. 
Tucker and son and N. B. Nesbitt came on with him, the 
former going to Stanton, Tenn., the latter’s home. The 
Messrs. Young are making the foxes hustie these days, 
Last Thursday and Friday they had some big races, hav- 
ing a pack of twenty-two dogs, all of which were in the 
chase. As a negro by the name of George Washington 
would say, ‘They made the welcome ring.’ It is raining 
here to-day in the regular old Mississippi greasy style, 
making no fuss, but just raining. Up to date there has 
been less rainfall than common, but I expect that from 
now on it will come in broken doses.” 





‘ 


In our advertising columns this week will be found the 
announcement of the Championship Stake of the Field 
Trial Champion Association, to be held at West Point, 
Miss., on Feb. 10, 1896. This stake has evoked much in- 
terest among sportsmen, and if the results are*the success 
that its organizers and promoters have reason to believe 
oo will be, the stake undoubtedly will be a permanent 

ture. 





We have received from the author a copy of ‘The 
American Foxhound,” a new contribution to kennel lit- 
a which we will take pleasure in reviewing next 
week, 





Here is an extract from the lady’s letter which I com- 
mend for its downright and unalloyed straightforward- 
ness and business-like tenor: ‘‘My dog does not require 
any cheap advestisements. In place of wasting £5 to £20 
on a challenge I would advise a stud advertisement, 
which would do more good and save a considerable sum.” 


—Our Dogs. 


The world do move, as the following from a St, Louis 
paper will show: 

“A, E. Flickenger, a prominent citizen of Burrton, 
Kan., believing that the tax of $1 on his pups was un- 
justly assessed, refused to pay the amount and was sent 
to jail. His friends secured several hundred signatures 
to a petition to the City Council asking that body to re- 
peal the ordinance under which the tax had been assessed 
and the penalty imposed, A special session of the 





Council was held last night and speeches were made in 
support of the petition. The ordinance was repealed and 
a committee of business men, armed with an order for 
his release, waited on Mr. Flickenger at the jail and es- 
corted him to the principal hotel, where he was given an 
elaborate banquet. Speeches were made extolling the 
prisoner for his heroism in accepting martyrdom for a 
principle.” 


Mr. J. B. Stoddard, in a personal letter, writes that he 
arrived safely at West Point, Miss., and will locate at a 
convenient point within easy distance of the trials to.be 
run at West Point ina few weeks. He mentioned tha 
birds were reported plentiful. 


_ Pachting. 


Practical Yacht Designing. 

Tr can bardly be said that any pressing need exists of treatises on 
naval architecture and of its application to the designing of yacht 
and boats; any deficiency in this direction has long since been made 
good by the standard works of several well-known writers. For those 
who can afford the expense of several rather costly works, and the 
time necessary to their careful study, there is no lack of practical and 
reliable information; but the inquiries which we constantly receive 
from the readers of the Forgst aNp STREAM prove that there are many 
to whom, for one reason or another, the existing works, extensive 
and thorough as they are, must be practically sealed books. There 
has been for some years a growing demand for a simple treatise on 
practical yacht designing, presenting the subject in a way that may 
be readily understood by anyone of ordinary intelligence and possess- 
ing a desire to learn and a knowledge of arithmetic. 

With the first number of the coming year the Forrest anp STREAM 
will begin the publication of a series of articles designed to meet this 
demand, the author being “Mr. W. P. Stephens, for the past twelve 
years in charge of the Yachting and Canoeing Departments of the 
paper. Mr. Stephens is specially qualified for this task by his long 
experience as an amateur designer and builder, and as a critical and 
technical writer on yachting; and by his close intercourse through 
the Foxest anp Stream with those for whom the work is specially in 
tended. His personal experience as an amateur designer and builder 
dating back to atime when text-books on these subjects were un- 
known, have shown him what the amateur and the tyro want to know 
and his later work at building, designing and writing has fully quali- 
fied him to teach what he has learned. His book on “Canoe and Boa 
Building for Amateurs,” though written in 1883, is stiJl recognized as 
the standard work on small craft; and within its limited scopea 
thorough text-book of the subject. 

The new work wiil cover a much wider field: the designing of pleas- 
ure craft, from canoes and boats up to such sizes of yachts proper as 
would be likely to engage the attention of the amateur. The same 
methods will be followed as have proved so successful in “Canoe and 
Boat Building,” the thorough presentation of the leading principles 
and the elaborate attention to these details, apparently trivial, which 
are essential to success in any mechanical work. 

The opening chapters will deal first with the object of designing— 
the production of some sort of floating vessel—the means to this end 
from the first consideration of the conditions of the particular case to 
the turning over to the builder of the drawings, specifications and 
tables of offsets. The many intermediate steps will be treated of in 
detail, the first considerations, the selection of the class, the principal 
dimensions and the elements of the design, the tools, materials and 
work of drawing, the calculations and the specifications. The articles 
will be fully illustrated, and will continue through the year to such a 
length as the subject demands. 








Once again has Lord Dunraven been the victim of most unwarranted 
interference on the high seas. On Dec. 11, as he had announced, the 
Earl boarded the White Star steamer Germanic at Liverpool with the 
intention of proceeding to New York to take part in the inquiry of the 
special committee in the matter of his charges against Mr. Iselin. 
When off Crosby Lightship, at the mouth of the Mersey, and in a dense 
fog, the Germanic was interfered with by the Glasgow steamer Cum 
brae, Capt. Blair, bound in to Liverpool. The Cumbrae struck herself 
nearly beam on against the Germanic'’s bow, forcing herself on to it 
for a distance of 14ft., and disabling the latter steamer so badly that 
she was obliged to abandon the voyage. A perfect panic ensued 
among the frantic rabble of Anglo-Gaelic excursionists on the offend- 
ing steamer. Lord Dunraven escaped personal injury, and as his 
captains and crew were not with him their lives were not imperilied. 
After the Cumbrae’s passengersand crew were taken off the Ger- 
manic backed away and the Cumbrae rapidly sank. The bows of the 
Germanic were stove in for adistance of 20ft. above the waterline, 
and she anchored, her passengers being returned to Liverpool by tugs- 

Tue Royal Yacht Squadron has distinctly disowned all responsibil- 
ity for Lord Dunraven's latest action, leaving him to answer person- 
ally to the New York Y.C. Weare by no means certain that under 
the circumstances the New York Y. C. has not a perfect right to dis- 
regard Lord Dunraven personally, and to iook to the Squadron to 
defend its representative; but as the club has elected to take a differ- 
ent and more direct course, no more need be said on this point. It is, 
however, as we believe, desirable in all negotiations for international 
matches to increase the responsibility of the club which vouches for 
a challenger; the negotiations being made, as far as possible, between 
the two clubs, and not between the defending club and the challenger 
as an individual. 

It is quite evident that the Squadron is by no means out of the whole 
matter; asin the event of Lord Dunraven’s charges being clearly 
disproved, the New York Y. C. would still have good grounds for 
looking to the Squadron for some official condemnation of its repre- 
sentative for making such serious accusations. 


In speaking of the various challenges for the Seawanhaka cup in 1896, 
the Yachting World remarks: ‘We must say that we do not consider 
the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. are treating Mr. Brand too well. If 
he is really willing to undertake another trip in quest of the cup and 
is again backed by the Minima Y. C., we think he ought to have first 
claim to a race.” In answer to this it may be said that over two 
months have elapsed since the finish of the races, and yet nothing 
more than a most informal statement that he would challenge if he 
could arrange a syndicate and secure again the indorsement of the 
Minima Y. C. has been received from Mr. Brand. Ample time has 
elapsed for a communication from the Minima Y. C., but none has 
been received, and in the meanwhile other bona fide challengers have 
some rights in the matter. : 


No news has yet been received a8 to Lord Dunraven’s future move- 
ments. He did not sail on the Umbria on Dec. 14, as did some of the 
passengers of the Germanic, but returned to London. The special 
committee had arranged to begin the inquiry on Dec. 20, but bas post- 
poned the opening to Dec. 27. Capt. Haff has deen to Deer Island to 
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secure the attendance of some of Defender's crew. A late dispatch 
states that Lord Dunraven wiil sail on Dec. 19 on the Teutonic. 





Ir is now understood that the inquiry will be held in the model room 
of the New York Y. ©. house, and will be private, not even members 
of the club being admitted. We are surprised that, in view of the im- 
portance of the matter abroad, the committee has decided to make 
the inquiry private. The interests of the defense, which presumably 
has nothing to conceal, demand the fullest publicity throughout the 
entire proceedings, and there should be nothing in the evidence which 
in the interest of either side must be suppressed or concealed from 
the public. The press at least should have full liberty to attend and 
report the proceedings. Without questioning the good faith and 
good judgment of the Cup committee in failing to make public on the 
instant Lord Dunraven's first charges, it is evident that had this been 
done the matter could never have assumed its present serious 





Boucanier. 
ONE-RATER, 1895. 


Tse accompanying design was made last summer by Capt. Henry 
Bayly for a shoal draft one-rater under the Y. R. A. rule; but the 
t was not built. Under the classification adopted with the new 
ssinaanh Cee ae Tipe | fer theta 2 - 
oul cr ‘or le. prom- 
ises a fast boat of the extreme are in the 20ft. or 15ft. class in 
this country, and we hope that some of those now intending to build 
class may be induced to test it next season. The two 
scales er dimensions for both 20-footer and 15-footer. As a one- 
rater, boat would be 18ft. Lw.l, with a dis tof about 
1,850lbs., or, crew, 450; knife plate, 4in. steel, 100; hull, rig, etc., 800. 
We es shown . ae = t. 3in. aly eg —— would 
allow a plan of 470aq. ft., a area, boat wo it 
in summer racing, with good men on the weather site. 
If made of bronze, the centerboard might be °,,in. thick. The water- 
line of the 15-footer is 14ft iain. allowing 237sq. ft. of sail; but the 
sections might be sufficiently closer to e the waterline 14ft., 
with 256sq. ft. of under which boat should be very fast. There 
are two as shown, anda small well. The rudder is fitted in 
@ trunk through which it may be lifted out in beaching. The dimen- 
sions are: 


28 1 
18 
4 
5 1 
8 
7 4 
With HenlS...occcccccsecces euppecbsvesont 5 62 
BOW ccrcccccscce.ccee-covcenccccccces Ff a : He 
6 2° 
21 
& 
470 16 





Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 


A sPEciaL general meeting of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., of 
Montreal, to receive the re) of a special committee on classification 
and measurement, was on the evening of Dec. 11. at the Windsor 
Hotel. The strongly urged-the adoption of the present Sea- 
wanhska rule for the measurement of all the club's fleet excepting 
such rigs 8s can not be readily measured by formula, in which case 
the actual sail area, as nearly as it can be ascertained, to be taken. It 
recommends also the establishment of a fixed crew limit for each 


class, and a reclassification of the smaller boats in the fleet by the 
abolition of the t 21ft. and 18ft. length class, and the cre- 
ation of a 20ft. with a three-man crew limit, and of a 15ft. class 


with a two-man crew. The report was adopted, and all the changes 
it recommended were Se. S 
The correspondence with the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C.,in ref- 
erence to the club's challenge on behalf of G. H. Dug, for the 15ft. 
trophy, was submitted to the meeting and provoked much enthusi- 
asm. Mr. James Ross offered to *nt the club with three substan- 
tial prizes for the first, second and third boats in aseries of races for 
15-footers during the coming year. The steam yacht members of the 
club also offered a first and second prize, to be given to the winners 
either in the 20ft. or 15ft. class, as the club should provide. It has 
been the custom in the past for the executive committee to appoint 
a sailing committee at its first meeting after election in February, but 
in view of the 15ft. challenge, and the necessity of getting the : 
gramme for 1896 arranged for as soon as possible, it was decided to 
appoint a sailing committee to take office at once, and a notice of a 
motion to amend the constitution to permit of this being done was 
given. It was decided to hold the annual ball in January, and the 
meeting adjourned to meet in the new town chambers in two weeks. 
There is every prospect that a fleet of from six to eight 15-footers 
will be built during the winter, and the challenger for the Seawanhaka 
cup will have a couple of months bard racing at home before she 
goes down to salt water. The new 20ft. class will include such unde- 
fast boats as Folly, Flatiron, Tombola, Vixen and Jubilant, 
and efore — among existing boats is insured by its 
creation, and it is a more desirable class to build into than either the 
former 21ft. or 18ft. class. 


Naphtha Yachts. 


Wrrsrns the past two ~— the Gas Engine and Power Company has 
turned out a number of craft considerably larger than the launches 
Teputation of the firm, and this new type of 
twin-screw cabin launch promises to be quite as popular and success- 
ful as the old. It includes a 63ft. yacht built in thod for F. G. Bourne, 
owner of the steam yacht Reverie; a 67ft. yacht built last year for 
Col. A. B. Hilton. and one of the same size for D. L_ Armstrong; two 
64tt. roe for Charles Fleischmann and Charles F. Ulrich, a 59ft. 
, for H. L. Terrell, a 50ft. for Pierre Lorillard, and a 65ft. for the 
thouse Department, U.S.A. in this size of craft, with the en- 
gines well aft and out of the way. the centerof the yacht gives two 
good saloons, pilot house and space for galley, toilet, etc.; the ac- 
commodation greatly exceeding that in a steam yacht with engines 
and boiler amidships. The company has now under way two still 
larger craft, one of 76ft. for J. A. Mollenhauer, and one of 75ft. for 
Alfred Van Santvoord, owner of the side-wheel steam yacht Clermont. 
The yacht, which will be used in Florida waters, has a draft of under 
3ft., with a beam of 12ft. 6in. The motive power includes two naphtha 
en, of 12h. p. each, located well aft; the naphtha tank being in 
the bow. The engines are entirely independent. The pilot house is 
raised about 4ft. ve the main deck house and is placea aft, the floor 
being sunk so that the steersman stands practically on the ice box 
This forward end of the main deck houre forms a large saloon and din. 
ing room, abaft which are two staterooms. The stairway to pilot 
house and gallery are in the after end of the house; a permanent awr - 
ing deck being carried out to cover engines and after deck. The yacht 
is how nearly completed and will go South early in January. 





Absolutely Uncapsizable. 


Rostyn, L. L., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: Replying to 
Mr. Stryker's letter about uncapsizability. etc., in your issue of this 
week, I would refer him to an illustrated description of the Roslyn 
= Minocqua which was published in the Forest anp Stream of Feb. 


"This boat is absolutely uncapsizable, that is to say sh 
knocked down squarely on her beam ends with sails in the a a 
may be forcibly held in that position for hours, yet will at once right 
hefeelf on being released from the force that has knocked her down. 
Ghee draws. as before stated, —_ oe. of water. ' 
. Stryker or any one sufficiently interested can see her 
her style of by looking up the number of your paper Am nd py 
I have no wish to revive the tiresome old discussion of cutters, ete. 
The cutter is dead; she died in peace, after serving her purpose, and 
left her effects to a nondescript which I am pieased to see is also 
showing signs of giving up the ghost. Let her bones or lead rest in 
peace. 8 ies and Bouncers still live, —— the latter, for all 
men who look may see the Bouncer'’s typical “spoon bow,” full water 
a, long forward overhang, and segmental curves in every 
winning yacht of to-day. Tomas CLapHay, 
{It is but fair to state that the “‘sharpie’’ Minocqua carries a lead 
keel of 1,250Ibs. Sharpies, including, we believe, aoa of Mr. Clapham's 
build, have at times capsized; but one of Minocqua’s section, with 
nearly all her bulk out of water and a small amount of —, would 
01 


obably float safely when thrown on her beam ends: 
her ballast and stores did not get adrift.) reniaaeien _— 
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Yacht Designing. 
Tax following letter is a fair example of many that we receive: 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Will you kindly spare enough of your time to answer the following 


uestion? 
‘ What book would you advise me to get to learn more about the de- 
signing and building of yachts, say from 4 to 5-raters? I have built 
two }4-raters and am much fascinated with the work. 

I have 8’s “Canoe and Boat Building,” also an English book 
by Neison, but I should like a book that will explain such things as 
these: 

Whg one boat is good “on the wind” and how she differs (or her 
lines er) from one whose best point is ‘down the wind,” etc. 

How to re how deep a boat will set in the water, not by “rule o° 
thumb,” but by scientific calculation. 

A chapter on the relation of fine lines to stability and just how much 
can be sacrificed, one for the other, to advantage. 

f over large mainsails (as in some of 


ay oho will be improved (sometimes) by taking out a heavy 
plate and substituting a wooden board which must offer more 
resistance in passing through the water. 

To be brief, the whys and herefores of a great many such things 
that I know are so, but do not know the reasons for. 

I trust that you will not consider these as fool questions and will 
favor me with a reply. w. 


[We kuow of no book which will answer even a part of our corre- 
spondent’s questions, and will be very glad to learn that there is one, 
no matter at what price. The standard works on naval architecture 
and designing wil] not answer them; the best that they will dois to 
put the student in the way to seek his own answers by experiment and 
close observation. We have no expectation of being eble to give final 
and satisfactory answers to them in the articles on designing which 
will shortly @ r in the Forest AND Stream, but we shall endeavor 
to meet as as possible the requirements of the large class of 
eager amateurs represented by our correspondent. ] 


Massachusetts Y. R. A. 

Tue following letter will be sent by Pres. L. M. Clark and Sec. A. T. 
Bliss, of the Massachusetts Y. R. A., to all clubs eligible to membership 
in the association: . 

Gentlemen--The Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts was 
temporarily organized at a m g held Oct. 24, 1895, from what was 
formerly known as the Congress of Regatta Committees. A complete 
set of by-laws, racing rules, etc., has been arranged and a ent 
organization will be formed, officers elected and dates assigned for 
° a saees for the season of 1896 at the meeting to be called on March 
19, 1896. 

Uniformity in classification, measurement, etc., in open races is of 
vital importance, and the rules to be presented have been compiled 
with considerable ply the usual written and unwritten 
rules which have governed our races in the past. 

The stimulating effect given to local yacht racing for the past two 
seasons through the work of the congress of regatta committees 
gives evidence of the benefits of concerted action among the clubs. 

Each club is to be represented by one delegate. The annual dues 
are $5, payable in advance. Applications for membership must be 
made in writing to the secretary of this Association and must be 
signed by the commodore or secretary, and must contain a correct 
list of the members and yachts of the club. 

In es this matter to your club it is hoped you will appreci- 
ate benefits of such an organization to the interests of yacht 
racin -— yacht building and co-operate by sending a delegate to this 
‘Associa ion, 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The Spaulding-St. Lawrence Co. are now at work on a fin-keel cruis- 
ing yawl of 26ft. 6in. l.w.l., ed by C. E. Davis and C. J. Field, 
and owned by the latter. She will haveatrunk cabin and will draw 
6ft. Her name will be Ethelwynn II. 


The history of steam navigation in America is well told in the 
volume “American Steam Vessels,” by Samuel Ward Stanton, pub- 
lished by Smith & Stanton, New York. The volume is made 
> of well-executed drawings by Mr. Stanton of steam craft 
of ‘all classes, severa) hundr in all, from the Clermont of 
1807 down to the yacht Eleanor, the Sound steamers Peck and 
Lowell, and the American liner St. Louis. Mr. Stantor has de- 
voted much time to securing accurate portraits of the early and more 
historic steamers, and bas succeeded in meking a most interesting 
and valuable collection. Each plate is accompanied by a short history 
of the vessel. The volume will havea permanent value as a reliable 
record of many famous craft. 


The Orange Lake Ice Y. ©. has elected the following officers: Com., 
H. C. Higginson; Vice-Com., Willett Kidd; Sec’y-Treas., A. N. Cham- 
bers; Meas., C. A. Dixon. Com. Higginson appointed the following 
regatta committee: Dr. Willett Ki ne Frank G. Wood, Charles A. 
Dixon, Alonso Krom and B. B. Moore. Sailing began on Dec. 12, 
several good races being sailed. 


Mr. Wm. Elsworth, owner of the yawl Mary, is still in the South 
looking for news of the yacht. She left Beaufort with weather 
and an offshore breeze, but after passing Frying Pan Sheals a heavy 
N.E. gale was encountered. The yacht was finally obliged to anchor 
in a bad cross sea, which increased so that when at 9 P. M. on Dec. 1 
the coasting schooner Nellie W. Howlett, Capt. Steelman, was sighted, 

d with a gun, and her mate put off for the yacht in 
the yawlboat. After getting his cousins, Wm. B. Elsworth and Philip 
E. Van Buskirk, into the yawl, Mr. Elsworth declined to leave the 
yacht, but was finally induced to do so, as the seas were threatening 
to overwhelm her and crush in decks and cabin house. The schooner 
was loaded witb Pe od rock and bound for Norfolk. As the gale 
increased she labored ly, the weather being very bad off Hatteras, 
and she came in leaking. While his companions came North from 
Norfolk, Mr. Elsworth returned to Carolina, but as yet has heard 
nothing of the yacht. She was left with two anchors down, in 15 
fathoms, about 27 miles off Georgetown, 8. C. 


Mr. Parker H. Kemble, of the Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead, has 
desi a fin-keel cruising yaw! which is now under construction by 
Will Acker, who has a a boat shop at East First 
street, foot of E street, South Boston. The yacht will be 30ft. 6in. 
over all, 20ft. 6in. l.w.1., 6ft. 3in. beam, 4ft. 6in. draft and 570sq. ft. of 
sail. There will be 4ft. 4in. headroom under a house 6ft. 6in. long, 
and the yacht will be fully fitted for single-hand cruising. The sa’ 
will be made by Cousens & Pratt. 


The Journal of the American Society of Naval Engineers for 
November contains a very thoreugh and interesting account of the 
steam yacht Yosemite, by Chief Engineer Isherwood, U.S. N. 


Lawley & Co. have begun work on the 30ft. yacht for Dr. Williams, 
designed by Chesebrough, and are also busy with several naphtha 
launches, one of them for Eugene Tompkins, and one, just finished, 
for B. F. Dutton, who will use her on the Homosassa River, Fla. She 
is 32ft. over all, with a cabin house. 


The Knockabout Association has adopted the following resolution: 
“Tt pera no Association knockabout boat shall enter or sail 
in the in any open race unless the race for said class shall be 
—— by the rules of the Knockabout Association, and without 

wance. 


The wedding of Capt. Chas. Barr and Miss Emily Smith took place 
at Southampton on Dec. 9. 


Herbert F. Otis, of Boston, has ordered of Ambrose Martin, of East 
Boston, a schooner of 79ft. over all, 65ft. l.w.1., 20ft. beam and 10ft. 6in. 
draft, to be named Hesperus. She will be of wood and intended 
solely for cruising. 


Spain report, Mr. Will Fife has an order for a racing cutter 
a! Ld. ed successful 40-rater Isolde, designed and built by 


Lae, one. owned by L. A. Shaw, of Providence, and Daniel Lan- 
ton, of Pawtucket, sailed from Boston on Nov. 28 on a cruise to Flor- 
ida, and on Dec. 5 started across Nantucket Shoals. She was caught 
in a gale and rode it out near Cross a Lightship, losing mainsail 
and jib, breaking boom and wheel, ‘ore she reached Nantucket 
Harbor. She will be laid up at Nantucket for the winter. 


Black Pearl, steam yacht, owned by the Jate Earl of Pembroke, and 
recently urchased by George R. Sheldon, of Chicago, arrived at New 
York on Dec. 8, after a rough voyage of thirty-one days. She left 
Southampton on Nov. 7 with Capt. Bond in command, calling at St. 
Michaels on Nov. 22, after passing through a heavy gale off Cape 
Fin in which her decks were swept and jib boom carried away. 
On Dec. 6 the decks were swept by a sea which carried away the fore- 
batch and flooded the forecastie, the gig being swept away and a sea- 
man thrown down and injured. Black Pearl was designed by Will 
Fife, Jr., and built by him while he was manager of the Culzean works 
for the Marquis of Ailsa in 1885. She is of 345 tons, 144ft. between 

28ft. 2in. beam and 13ft. 2in. depth, with engines 19 and 
by 24in. She is of composite build, with iron frames. She did ex 
cellent service for nearly ‘en years under her late owner. Mr. Sheldon 
will bably send her to Chicago. Capt. Eldridge, so long in com- 
of Yampa, will be in command. 


The annual meeting of the Yacht Racing Union of Long Island 
Sound will be he'd in Parlier F, Fifth Avenue Hotel, at 8 o'elock, on 
Monday evening, 30tu inst, 


The annual meeting of the Douglaston Y. C. was held on Dec. 10, the 
following officers being elected: Com., Charles A. Gould, steam yacht 
Nearea; Vice-Com., Clay M. Green, steamer Viola; Rear-Com., F. R. 
Parsons, slp. Crescent; peez.» Jame« B Hixon, Jr.; Treas., George A. 
Corry. Com. Gould and CO. F. Robins will each bulld a 30-footer, and 
ano member will build a racing 15-footer, so the club will be well 
represented in the Sound races next season. 


The annual meeting of the Rochester Y. C. took 2 on Dec. 6, fol- 
lowed by the annual banquet. The peowtee @ cers were elected: 
Com., F. 8. Todd; Vice-Gom., J. E. Daronem: Fieet Captain, J. W. 
Robbins; Sec'y, Thomas B Pritchard; Cor. "y, F. 8. Peer; Treas., 
George H. Clark; Meas., W. H. Pillow, Jr.; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. J. W. 
Herriman; Directors, J. F. LoClaire, J. R. White, R K. D-yer and A. 
T. Hagen; Delegates to the L Y.R A., J. E. Burroughs, Thomas B. 
Pritchard and F. W. Bickford. 


Saunders, the Bristol builder, has just completed a small fin-keel 
schooner for the Sam ina Bay Fruit Co., of San Domingo, for use as a 
dispatch boat between the company’s plantation and the port of San 
Lorenzo, fifteen miles distant. She is named San Lorenzo, and is 35ft. 
over all, 28ft. l.w.1, 8ft. beam, and 4ft. 9in. draft, with a bulb-fin of 
cast iron weighing 3,600lbs. The rig will be two leg o’ mutton sails 
and jib. The construction is particularly strong and designed to 
stand in hard work and a hot climate. 


The annual meeting of the Pavonia Y. C. was held on Dec. 11, the 
following officers being elected: Com., David W. Kohn; Vice-Com,, 
James Johnston; Fieet Captain, Robert H. McFarland; Fleet Surgeon, 
Dr. Louis Baumann; Treas., Benjamin H. McClain; Fin. Sec’y, Wm. 
F. Tobin; Cor. Sec’y, Wm. A. Miller; Meas., Asher P. Curtis. 


Boat BurLpERs WanTED to plank and build throughout modern rac- 

ing and cruising yachts of the smaller types. Only first-class, ex- 

jenced men wanted. Constant employment to right parties. Write 

yr B., Forest anD Stream Office, 318 Broadway, New York city.— 
v. 








Canoeing. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 


Commodore, Wm. R. Huntington, Rome, N. Y. 
Sec’y-Treas., Thos. H. Stryker, Rome, N. Y. 
Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Bayonne, N. J. 


PURSERS. 


Atlantic Division, H. M. Dater, 307 Adelphi street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Centrai Division, Wm. H. Martin, Rochester, N. Y. 

Eastern Division, R. H. Hammond, Worcester, Mass. 

Northern Division, Douglas H. McDougal, Toronto, Canada. 
Annual dues, $1; initiation fee, $1. 

Annual meet, Aug. 14-28, Grindstone Island, St. Lawrence River. 





1895. 


WESTERN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 


Commodore, C. F. Pennewell, Detroit, Mich. 

Vice-Commodore, Nat. H. Cook, Chicago, Ill. 

Rear-Commodore, E. H. Holmes, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sec’y-Treas., W. i) Stearns, Detroit, Mich. 

Executive Committee: R. M Lamp, Mad‘son, Wis.; C. J. Steadman, 
Cincinnati, O.; F. W. Dickens, Milwaukee, Wis. 


1895-96. 


New York C. C. - 


Tue annual meeting of the New York C. C. was held on Dac. 12 at 
the club house, Bensonhurst, President Coudert being in the chair. 
The rts for the year showed a large membership list and a very 
good financial condition, considering the heavy losses of several 
previous years and the great expenses of the new station. Last 
spring the club leased a ep vt of ground at Bensonhurst, with a 
very roomy and comfortable dwelling house, which was refitted t> 
suit its uses. A small canoe house was built on the beach, and a long 
pier with float and bridge. The cost of the = and float was $1,200, 
and many other expenses accompanied the furnishing of the house. 
Through the seasoa and even up to the present time members have 
lived in the house, ae table being provided at moderate 
prices. A good deal of ig and cruising 8. been done, and new 
members added. The floating house, which is useless in the 
present location, has been docked at Bay Ridge through the 
season, and will be sold as soon as an opportunity offers; the club 
having a five years’ lease of the present premises, with the option of 

urchasing. task of the officers through the year has been - 

ing and difficult; last winter the club had no money to meet its o 

obli ions or to warrant new and heavy expenditures, and that so 
much has been done is greatly to the credit of the president, Mr. L. L. 
Coudert, and the chairman of the house committee, Mr. H. C. Ward. 
The officers elected for 1896 are: President,C. Bowyer Vaux; Secre- 
tary, John C. Mowbray; Purser, Woolsey Carmalt; Captain, H. C. 
Ward; Mate, John E. Plummer; Trustees, Louis L. Coudert, Frank C. 
Moore, L. J. Boury. 

On Dec. 14 a mess dinner was given at the club house, at which 
forty members and guests were present. After dinner the question of 
a “one design” 15-footer of cheap construction was discussed, and 
steps were taken toward securing designs and estimates for such a 
boat; the expectation being that at least a dozan will be built if the 
cost can be made low enough. 





American and English Canoeing. 


It is a matter of regret that international canoe racing is no longer 
possible between America and England, in SS of the great 
difference in the rules of the two nations. The Field discusses the 
subject as follows: 


The leading canoe sailing authorities, both of England and of 
America, have now settled the classifications and places of canoe sail- 
ing for 1896, and we are again facing the fact that the classification 
rules differ so widely between the two countries that international 
canoe sailing com: ition is almost impossible, or at least extremel: 
unlikely to take p! A canoe constructed in England to the full 
allowance of the racing class, that is, of 36in. beam, is not eligible 
under the American Association rules; so also is the English cruising 
class of 42in. beam barred; and yet, as the English rule requires a 
rating of 0.8 «(L Xx 8 + 6000), the sail area of the English canoe is 
limited to probably 130sq. ft. or less; whereas the Americans may 
carry at present anything up to 130sq.ft. (that is if the vote of the A. 
C. A. executive committee is indorsed by the Association) no matter 
what the waterline length may be, so long as it does not exceed 16ft., 
the English allowance of sail for such length being only 112sq. ft. 

An English canoe, fitted with a bulb-liftable keel, where the bulb re- 
mains below the boat’s wooden keel when hauled up, is barred by the 
American rule that “the centerboard when hauled up must not pro- 
ject below the keel.” 

On the other hand, the American canoe coming to England would, 
unless her loadwaterline did not exceed 14ft., have to reduce her 
sail area in compliance with the 0.3rating. She would be a very 
small and touchy craft to sail on a windy day at Burnham-on-Crouch, 
especially as she would probably have to meet some of the new class 
of 42in. beam craft fitted with bulb-plate keels, and with 42in. slide 
seats against hers of 30in., for it appears that another recommenda- 
tion agreed to by the A. C. A. meeting is to limit the len, of slide 
seats to the width of the canoe. But, after all. is of course still 
the — of men in either country building specially for racing 
in the other country, building fully up to all allowances; but this 
means building and fitting for practically one race, with very scant 
chance of test races or tun = 

The American Canoe Association camp meet for 1896 will be held 
Aug. 14 to 28, and the old 1886 site in Grindstone Island on the St. Law- 
rence is again to be = oe of meeting and racing. Were it not 
for the classification difficulties above mentioned, why should not 
1896 be a repetition of 1886, and bring together on 
ground, on the border between Canada and America, a large muster 
of the old hands of America and of England and her colony? Would 
the younger blood mekea clean sweep of all the prizes? We doubt it; 
that is to say, if gymnastically handled revolving machines were 
either barred entire:y or re clouded, by being made to com- 

ete, and at some disadvantage, with larger and more powerful, per- 

08 more “tubby,”’ canoes. 

Unfortunately, it is now only too clear that no fractical line has 
been taken in America for next year to arrest the downward course 
and dwicdle of canoe sailing, proved and admitted, as it is,to be 
caused by sailing having degenerated into “trick riding.” Why has 
no attempt been made in the United States even to test, by a vote, the 
easily possible amendment of the classification rules, with the object 
of encouraging a beiter type of g@ canoe? 

In England, at least, the way is now ones. ont the possibility fora 
better type than the racing machine has laced before canoemen. 
The revolving machine—in some a“ 
this past season, in open water , covered herself miniously 
with water and ridicule. But, if half the present forecasts should prove 
true, this type has about d ite career; its flame may not be 
quite extinguished, and it may yet make a flicker or two in 1896, but a 
couple of miles of Burnham salt water with wind ast tide will 
goon spuff out that last flicker. The poetical fiction of rats leaving 





sinking ship is not of much import, but when the ski leave, 

are probably going down. We had it last week fom three ot lat 
season's “skippers,” and two lately racing men, that intend to 
build for 1806, and race in the “ ing canoe” class. It the con- 
glomeration of organic molecules which creates a world, and the 
*‘atoms” aforesaid may make a clas; and a world of sport. 





The B. C. A. Meet. 


Tue British Canoe Association, at its annual meeting of a 
committee at Liverpool on Nov. 29, decided to hold “the ann meet 
at Falmouth, from July 27 to Aug. 17. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


‘Walnut Hill Scores. 


Watnvt Hit, Mass., Dec. 7.—The regular weekly shout of the Mas- 
sachusetts Rifle Association was held to-day, the weather conditions 
being entirely favorable for good scores. There are only three more 
weekly shoots before the series of prize competitions are brought toa 
close; as a natural result, much interest was taken in the result of 
to-day’s shoot. The scores made to-day are given below: 

200yds. range, standard American target: 

Bronze and Silver Military Medal. 

















Wop on 10 scores of 40 or better, by A R uize,.......40 41 45 46 41 
42 41 41 42 43 
Rest Prize Match. 
TE i adsécccicdncccctaccestdect 11 11 11 12 12 11 12 11 12 12—115 
11 11 12 10 12 11 12 12 11 12—114 
11 12 10 12 12 10 11 12 12 10—112 
*F Daniels .........cccceccsecescescesetl 11 11 12 9 12 11 12 11 12—112 
Ee Be isacdcavcisvecisdvesecsidenet -. 10 11 12 10 12 12 11 11 10—111 
BE Hunter ........ cdidnceeseanull td és a ckue cocceccccccdee 
Be a vscckdcccccncteccscce OA GROMER, cin sccccicdvcduccoaee 
All Comers Rest Match. . 

#5 French, ,.......01-scccssecesssseeesseel2 10 11 11 12 12 10 10 12—112 

BE Hunter...... cecccsccccccee SM Du kudeceusveosesussecee 
Fe Petia cca decescdssctccccc et NW ENcdccveccvinsecdttbeasae 

* Telescope sight. 
All Comers Off-Hand Match. 

OO iivids a kasesecenccnascadesesce 7 9 810 810 9 9 9 9-88 
CC Clarke. eakesdhesauase Te BO GREE. co. ccccccccscccecccecst® 
Off-Hand Prize Match. 

J Hadley......... secccnccccecccecccccee SS 9 778 OS 7 7 O-—R 

78°99 9910 7 8 581 
C A Coombs,............ coccccseds BW BI . 2.00 cocccccccesececce 
Pe i iadccnatnkeantsotens 2095 
Off-Hand Medal Match. 
Os sdtaivanatuainn cueaneaeaa 10 7 8 810 8 8 6 7 10-82 
SEF FE itn ctncesndicanncatenaet aE Acecedccuach.snceuaevaad 
ilitary Medal Match. 
G H Nason.......,,.4554554454—45 J Boardman, Jr... .5545554444—45 
5555444514445 1B James...........4451444555—44 
BW Bak cidsnidedseses eveeeee43 NC Jones..... cnastécacaducccawun 
W O Burnett, Jr .....sccceeeeeee4l AT Litchfield.........scceee000-89 
Wie ccccssccesesccacst 
Military Medal Match. 
AR Schuize,......,..4445544544—43 A W Hill....... sececccceceseccsdh 
Pi Ra S| RE 
Pistol Prize Match—50yds. 






‘ae 9 610 9 810 8 7 88 





weather, by members of the Massachusetts Rifle Association at Wal- 
nut Hill. Standard American target, 200 yards: 
4 )Best prize match: *F. Daniels 115, 113, *H. L. Willard 115, 114, 8. C. 
Sampson 96, M. T. Day 96. B. E. Hunter 92. 

Members’ rest match: *I. E. Russell 106, 104. 

* Telescope sight. 


Off-hand prizes match: F. Wi'liams 838,C A. Coombs 82, M. T. Day 
77, J. A. Smith 75, B. E Hunter 74, D. 8. Martin 71, W. F. Hart 65. 

Medal off-hand match: § Gleason 76, D. S. Martin74, M. T, Day 78, 
B. E. Hunter 62. 

Military prize match: C P. Nutter 45, 45, 45, J. Boardman, Jr., 44, 
I. B. James 43, W. F. Hart 42, B. O. Wood 41. 

All-comers’ military match: W. O. Burnite, Jr., 45, 45, 44, W. F. 
Hart 43,8 R. Ames 42, C. W. Lamb 41, P. N. Cooke 40. 

Milit medal match: A. J. Litchfield 40, P. N. Cooke 39, A. W. Hill 
37. C. 8. Snow 36. . 

Revolver medal match, 50yds., six shots in one minute: J. H. Keough 
28, 28, 28, 28, A. W. Hill 27, 27 

Pistol prize ma‘ch, 50yds: H. 8. Harris 97, M. T. Day 91, F. Williams 
87, W. A. Wesson 86, A. W. Hill 85, P. N. Cooke 82, C. B. Jameson 81 





Pacific Siope Riflemen. 


San Francisco, Dec. 8.—To-day ended the members’ medal shoots 
for the year in the Columbia and Germania Clubs, a summary of which 
Ishali soon send you. Two weeks from to-day the All Comers’ con- 
tests of the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club will also be completed for 
1895. Some of the medal hunters are neck and neck in the race. 

Am pleased to.learn that the New York police are learning how to 
shoot. One of Columbia Club’s champions, Smith Carr, is an officer 
on our force, and has recently been detailed to train the men in re- 
volver practice. 

Scores of the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club: 

Medals and cash Yat mp open to the world, re-entry, rifle, 200yds.: 

Target rifle, Kubnle medal: D. W. McLaughlin 93, F. O. Young 88, 
Dr. Rodgers 85, A. Gebret 83. 

Military rifie, Glindermann medal: Frank Poulter 48, Ed. Hovey 47. 

For members only, no re-entry: 

oO ne class: Dr. Rodgers 8&4, F. O. Young 84, D. W. McLauglin 

First class: P. Bohr 76, A. Gehret 76, Dorrell 72, Schulz,70. 

Second clas3: H. R. Crane 77, E. Jacobsen 76, J. E. Gorman 70, Dennis 
70, Fetz 69, Kennedy 62, Hess 61. 

Medals for members ony no re-entry, pistol, 50yds.: 

Champion class: A. H. Pape 92, F. O. Young 91 
" a class: Dr. Rogers 90, J. E. Gorman 90, A. B. Dorrell §6, McLaugh- 

n 82. 

Secon i class: F. Dennis 83, E. Jacobsen 82, Crane 75, Fetz 72. 

Open to all comers, er 
Ps Blanding medal: C. M. Daiss 96, F. O. Young 91, E. ote 

3 EEL. 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


New York, Dec. 10.—The following scores were made by members 
of the Zettier Rifis Club at the club's weekly shoot this evening: 
Dr J A Boyken.244 244 241 244 248 Gus Nowak 287 238 236 242 


8 Buzzini.....,.282 289 240 287 240 244 244 237 243 243 

G W Downs, ,..282 237 234 2386 C Overbough, ..235 244 242 240 246 

M B Engel...... 245 241 240 242 240 FC Ross........248 243 249 241 249 

L Flach ,.......242 246 247 247 245 CG Zettler.....242 241 245 235 242 

H Holjes.......287 242 244 245 247 B Zettler....,..244 240 289 242 245 

H D Muller, ,., .244 231 240 242 234 C F Roedel,,...207 209 218 219 211 
Turtle Bay. 


New York, Dec. 17.—The regular outdoor shoot of the Turtle Bay 
Rifle Club took place at Woodside, L. 1, Sunday, Dec. 15 A 50-shot 
team match was to be shot by Messrs. Plate and Ochs vs. Walter and 
Fuchs, but the latter two had failed to appear, so they had to forfeit 
the purse. Scores: 





fy ececceseeses.ceeseseee 224 210 216 209—1081 
eoceess 220 219 217 208 28—1072 

és eee e-eeeeees20l 202 204 206 205—1018 

Aug Eberhardt... . cesescesececscceees200 212 196 200 199—1007 


Range 128ft., .22cal. short. J. Ocus, Jn, Sec'y. 


Grap-Shooting, 


if you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 


FIXTURES. 


Dec. 25.—Manrrion, N. J.—Monthly prize shoot of the Endeavor Gun’ 
Club, of Jersey City, N. J.; targets. Shooting commences at 10 A. M. 
J. A. Creveling, sec'y. 

Dec. 26.—Y aRDVILUE, N. J.—Team race between 15-men teams of the 
Climax Gun Club, of Plainfield, N.J.,and the Keystone Shooting 
League of Philadelphia, Pa.; live birds. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


correspondent at Mountville, Pa., writes us as follows: “The 
County Shooting Association will hold an all-day 
tournament at its grounds at Mountville, Pa.,on New Year's 

The club basa large and commodious club bouse, well heated. with 


ing: the 25 cents miss-and pu 

N. P. L. system, é. e., the ‘all in it,’ Sr the a0 perwon lef 
have never shot this system et, but many of our ee 
of shooting right alon; getting nothing. We rt sy at this 
shoot that everybody all have some sport. In the L system 
we foot up the targets broken by the shooters, dividing the net purse 
by that number so as to get the value of each broken target; then 
multiply each shooter's score by the value thus obtained, etc. 
something back; all go in again and the sport goeson. Moun’ 
midway between Columbia and , on 

with pounte not a minute's walk from the track.” The oe 


only pays a fit sum for his day's 


system 
big winnings and no big losings— good things for the best 
interests of the sport of eainge oa 


The O. K. Gun Club, of ames oy.) Mo., at the beginning of the 
season of "95 purchased a fine medal, f ‘or which it ae $125. This 
medal was contested for monthly, and was to become the permanent 
property of the shooter making the best average during the season. 
The conditions were 15 live pigeons per man, with an added dead dead bird 
handicap. The fina) contest for the trophy took place Tuesday, Dec. 
3, Chris. S. Gottlieb proving the winner of the same, he having an 

average of 100 per cent., including his added handicap. Up to the 
tinal contest Chris. Gottlieb and A. Rube were tied for t! a y, but 
in this shoot Gottlieb scored 14, while Rube only scored 11. enty- 
three shooters as this last contest; of that number fifteen 
tied for the medal. In the shoot off Durrant won, and he will there- 
fore be permitted to wear the medal for the current month. After 
that it will revert back to Mr. Gottlieb, who becomes the permanent 
possessor of it. 


August Holzapfel, of Cuero, Texas, died at San a 2 ——.. on 
Dec. 4. Mr. Holzapfel, or Holz, as his friends him, 
went to San Antonio about the middle of November to i. med- 
ical treatment. His sickness was incurable, and he died as stated 
above on Dec. 4. Asa trap-shooter, Holz was one of the most popu- 
lar men that ever attended a tournament; he was — and unassum- 
ing in his manner and was never heard to raise his voice in protest 
of a referee's decision. He was the acknowledged all-round champion 
shot of the Lone Star State, and his absence at the tournaments of the 

tt Southwest will be felt for some years to come. Holz came 

orth last summer and was a guest of New York State Associa- 

tion at the State shoot at Saratoga in June. He also made many 

friends in the ney of New York, when he attended the club shoots 
a 


of the Climax Gun C ~s of Plainfield, N. J., ane of the Endeavor Gun 
Club, of Jersey City, N. J. 


We are told that doubts have been aoa as to the capabilities 
of the managers of the San Antonio (Tex.) midwinter caveman’ to 
carry out their programme successfully ; — is, to add $2,000 to the 

uurses. No such expressions of doubt have reached the office of 

‘OREST AND STREAM; but, on the contaary, we have heard much that 
goes to bear out the statement of the management that it will add 
$2,000 to the purses. The promoters of the midwinter shoot are: J. 
M. George, Postmaster of San Antonio; Albert Steves, of the firm of 
Ed. Steves & Son, of the same city, and O. C. Guessaz. Mr. George is 
easily worth half’ a million. while Mr. Steves is one of the wealthiest 
young men in the vicinity of San Antonio. The addition of $2,000 to 
the purses et their tournament by either Mr. George or Mr. Steves 


would be a matter of little moment to them. The added money at the 
midwinter tournament is all right. 


Arrangements are bein, me mate fora oe between teams from the 
Climax Gun Club, of Plainfield, N. J., and the Ke 
saagne. of Philadelphia, Pa. The eae is to take at Yardville, 
N. J., neutral grounds. on Dec. 26, the day after as Day, the 
conditions of the race being as ‘follows: teams of from 12 to 15 men, 
15 live birds per man, optional sweep of $5 or $10, — team to pay 
for the birds. Charlie Zwirlein will see to it that man bas as 
good birds as he wants to shoot at, and also oe furnish dinner 
free to the members of both teams. As this is the third match be- 
tween the two clubs, both organizations will make a strong effort to 
get together as strong a team as possible during the holiday season. 
The amateur championship, as it is termed, will be a big event. The 
dates for it are Jan. 10,11, the shoot being set to come off at the 
Ss of the Westminster Kennel Club” Babylon, L. L., where the 
under the care of Superintendent George Mott, are always of 
the very best quality. Over a dozen entries have been iy re- 
ceived, with a pros of an additional half dozen before the date for 


closing arrives. e conditions are: 100 live birds per man, $100 en- 
trance, all at the 30yds. mark. 


We have not heard directly from the hunting party formed of mem- 
bers of the Altoona, Pa., Gun Club, that has been camped for some 
time in the wilds of Fulton county, Pa. From what has our 
ears, we learn that ‘‘Van Dyke is punching holes in the air around the 
ruffed grouse, the same as we all do!” Deer had been seen ee 
often, and the party was only waiting for a tracking snow re 
going for them; no hounding is permitted, all the deer driving bein; 
done by sportsmen who are self denying enough to place their frien 
on the runways and then go off and follow a fresh track. 


Jas. A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City, Mo., and T. W. Morfey, of 
son, N. J., have agreed to shoot a 100 live-bird race as soon after 


7 
aE 


Jim 
Elliott's return from the San Antonio midwinter tournament as pos- 
sible. In all probability the match will take place the latter part of 
January. According to the terms of the t Elliott is = use a 
Winchester repeating shotgun, Morfey usin nis. double , both 
standing at the 30yds. mark. Morfey says: “I'll make him it 90 to 
win, = I don’t believe he can do it.” Jim says: “I'll try hard to get 
that 90.” 


The death of August Holzapfel, of Cuero, Tex., as reported 
where in these columns, is a sad loss to the ranks of the Se 
of the great Southwest. ~Holz,” as he was familiarly by 
friends, made many new friends during his visit to the North last 
and Juiy. He was present at the New York State shoot at Sara’ 
and, as the guest of Tom Keller, made his appearance at shoots 
on the Climax and Endeavor Gun Clubs’ grounds prior to his depar- 
ture for his Texas home. Holz was a good shot and a great favorite. 
His absence will be felt at many a shoot in the Southwest for some 
years to come. 

The Cook County Trap Shooters’ Association, under the secret 
ship of W. F. de Wolf, promises to boom things next season in 
vicinity of Chicago. A live body of trap shooters, as long as there is 
an energetic body of officers at its head, can more to help trap 
shooting than can be accomplished by the holding of a dozen larg 
tournaments. The New Jersey Trap Shooters’ League is another or- 
ganization, of a similar character to the Cook Count; 


that has done a lot of good for trap shooting in the eles of 
New York city. 


The Jockey Club of San Antonio bas offered the use of its grounds 
to the manegers of the midwinter tournament for the purposes of the 
shoot, and the traps will be located directly in front of the grand 
stand. The Jockey Club has also placed its club house at the dis; 
of the visitors to the shoot, the creature comforts of the shooters thus 
being assured. We understand also that the officers of Fort Sam 
Houston have proffered their aid, and that there will be a grand mili- 


tary display. In fact, the midwinter tournament will be a gala occa- 
8100. 


There is another shooter at Pittsburg, Pa., besides those who are 
well known in trap-shooting circles, such as the Denny brothers, King 
brothers, Messner, Bessemer, etc. The one we at to is C. A. May; 
readers of Forest AND STREAM who have followed the scores made 
the live-bird shoots of the Herron Hill Gun Club will have noticed the 
frequency with which Mr. May's name appears at the top of the list. 


The name May is, by the way, an assumed one, but “the rose by any 
other name,” etc. 


Arkansas will be represented at the San Antonio midwinter tour- 
nament; so writes our Little Rock correspondent, Paul R. Litzke. 
He tells us that an effort will be made to have an Arkansas equad in 
attendance. John J. Sumpter, Jr., and G. W. Hughes, of Hot oP eee 
and W. R. Duley, of Little Rock. have signified their intention o! 
present at the shoot, while several others from the same ci! Saat 
contemplating a trip to Santone. 


In our rr — of the winning of the ‘President's Cup” at the Car- 
teret Club J.P. ae on Dec. 4, we made an error in the name of 
the maker of the gun cman, Mr. Knapp, who uses a Francotte gun 

made after the Purdey model, not a Purdey pure and sim; “is 


the formance, a win fromthe 8zyds. mar! is Indeed @ 
one. we gladly make the above correction. = 


Hi 


William Stee Sony. ot Plainfield, N. J., and John Benner, of the Fan- 
wood, N. J., road house, are booked to shoot a match at 2% re ures 
per man, A on Christmas Day, the t off at t 
Cents & tho Chnes Gun Clud. There be shooting 


Elias Helgans, one of the crack shots of Brooklyn. N. Y., a mem 
of the Parkway Rod and Gun Club, bas matched bimeeif to kill 
live birds selected by Mr. Li , of Dexter to 


eepgpes Srom the ists wage. stake at interest 


On Saturday, Dec. 7, H. G. Wright and J. Seaver 

bird rece on the Carteret grounds, Wrigh' 

score of 89 to & As Superiptendent Lumbre: 

SSS ee ib grounds nowa 
is pretty pearly first class. 

George Work defeated J. Seaver Page in a match at 50 pairs of li 

birds on Monday, Dec. 16. The shoot took (a) on the grounds 
ork 


8 
is 


i 
F 


Elmer Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association, is in the 
nd was was present at the annus! meeting of =o gaipetaticn held 


, Dec. 17, at Taylor's Hotel, Jersey City, N 
The reauler monthly prize shoot of the Endeavor Gun o-, of 


Jersey City, N. J., will be held on the club's unds, Marion, N. J., 
on Dec. 25. Shooting commences at 10 A. M. _ 


In their series of three matches shot last week Clark and Willey both 
used Greener guns and Schultze powder. 


2 
o 


Epwarp Bangs. 





Interstate Association Annual Meeting. 


Tse annual meeting of the stockholders of the Interstate Associa 


tion was held Dec. 17, in Taylor's Hotel, Jersey City. 

Those present were; Justus von Lengerke, ot Von Lengerke & Det- 
mold; J. A. H. Dressel, secretary-treasurer of the Association, n, repre- 
senting the U. M. C. Co.; Paul North, of the Cleveland (Blue Rock) 
Target Company; Capt. ‘A. W. Money, of the American E. 0. Powder 
Company; J. L. Lequin, of the Hazard (Blue Ribbon) Powder Com- 
pany. Proxies were held by Mr. Dressel on behalf of the Leroy Shot 

and Lead Works and the 8S. 8. Powder Company, Messrs. Wiebusch & 
Hilger, of New York. 


In the absence of President Chas. Tatham, Mr. Paul North, on 
motion, took the chair. 

Mr. Tenant eeated Deeb the Seilowing hel dined since the meeting of 
1894: Hazard Powder Co., Parker Bros., and the Winchester Repeat- 
ae Asus Ce The active’ membership of the Association is thus ten, 

Seen Target Co. having retired. 

It was. voted that in future all conmibates for membership be 
elected by ballot of the stockholders, two negative votes to exclude; 
fue reper ofthe manage of the Saocation Mr Her B,Shaner, 

report o! manager 0: D, 
was then read, as follows: 


MANAGER SHANER'S REPORT. 


Prrrspur6, Pa., Dec. 14, 1895.—To the president, o, 
of the Interstate Association: :—Gentlemen: r emia’: ae pecitlly 
present = your notice the a a detailed report of 
actions of the manager's office for season of 1895- 

In the review of tournaments, co i _— is hereunto annexed, 


will be found briefiy clearly ou the interesting statistical 
data of the work Sesunlaed ty ate 
last December, 


by this is Associaton. 

As will be remembered, at the annual meeting 
the board of directors decided to confine the Seine of the Association 
for the then coming season mainly to the South. After a calm, care- 
ful review of the work and its ul te and far-reaching results, the 
wisdom of that decision will not now be seriously questioned. 

When we consider the permanent, lasting A ‘Soave character of 
the many gun clubs organized throughout fhe South, attribu in 
many cases their does to the well-directed efforts of the 
Interstate Association, further note the advancement of trap- 
shooters of both sections of — cometary . will be admitted that the 


capes the South in the same position to-day 
that the came ae in the North some aor ago; and 
“oe St ther a is well known, trap-shooting took a decided boom. 


tournament given was more than ordinarily 
a ooeaeta. tt al be noted 7 ¢ the a of Tourna- 

Fr gregate number of shooters 
the number of canante tra was, as predicted erates 
report, not — = ge as of the phenomenal season of 1894, 
which was confin wd g--- FY the North. With this single excep- 


tion, it was the most I season, numerically, in the existence 
of the Association. In a general summary, the in ble good done 
by this series of tournaments to the sporting goods trade can be read- 


ing 
iy Saree’ by o neces demands for and sale of sporting goods 
localities and surroundings, and it will be under- 
oe hone must eventually redound to the benefit of 
your er individually and collectively. 

For the season of 1896, when we take into consideration the lasting 
and permanent interest manifested throughout the South, I deem it 
quite advisable to “yon? another year’s work to that particular local- 
ity. not overlooking the fact that the gun clubs of the far West and 
Nortbwest are making such insistent demands upon us that their 
claims cannot much longer be ignored. 

As ee poy the board of directors at the last annual meeting, I 

ge te tent 36 x 22ft., with full equipments for same, as 
aul as now gun reehe . cartridge tables, coat racks and large cases for 
the carrying of the Gupedinants of the a. This was un- 
doubtedly one of the wisest movements ever made b Association, 
as the atbering of shooters in the one Sonat Gaea teen to their 
particular attention the exhibits and advertising matter of all the 
subscribers without any preference in position, as ae! might have 
been construed in the arrangement of several tents Another ad’ 
tage of the one-tent plan is the great saving in freight tolls, the rate 
of which throughout the South is exorbitant. While on this subject 
it might be well to call the attention of the board of directors to the 
ff practical and possible, of having the outfit franked, or 
pro-rated throughout the circuit for the coming season. 

The red-letter event, the annual Grand American and all 
the details connected therewith, should be given serious decisive 

The > ot hobieneit if be adopted for the 

system o! ng any, to ‘or 
tournaments during the of directors of 1896, should be given the mature 


liberation of the board 

The f the Association is all stored at Pittsburg 
fully covered by teousanee, and with the exception of incidental 
wear and tear, resultant from frequent shipments, is in strictly first- 
class condition. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I chest one “ the ey kindnesses and 
timely advice tendered the ma‘ ae. me, has always 
bean gratefully received, and has proved an incentive to x ns to strive 
for the further success of the Interstate —— 

SHANER, ae 


fully submitted, 

On motion it was agreed that an auditing committee be appointed 
to go through the books, and that a report be made in writing by the 
treasurer to each member of the Association. 

This board of directors was elected: Chas. Tatham, O. D. Delano, 
JAH Soeree, Justus von Lengerke, Noel E. Money, Paul North 
and Charles F. Wiebusch. 

The meeting of stockholders was adjourned, and a meeting of the 
board of directors, with Pav) North as temporary chairman, then 

went into session. 

The board elected these officers of the Association: President, Chas. 

Vice-President, O. D. Delano; ee re. JA. H. 
Dressel; all the above were unanimously re-elected. a 
committee for 1895—Messrs. Dreesel, Chas. Tatham and 7 he von 
Lengerke—was re-elected to serve for 1°96. Classification and Tour- 
nament Committee, J. von Lengerke. Noel E. Money and J. L. Le- 
Sut Club Organization Committee, Paul North, Noel E. Money and 

ustus von Lengerke. 
The Association unanimo appointed Elmer E. Shaner 

for 1806. The chairman paid Mr. er a very high compliment for 
ee SS a ee the affairs of the nm in 


the past. 
. ee business of the board was connected with the programme 
or 


Washington Heights Gun Club. 

New York, Dec. 10.—The Washington Heights Gun Club held a shoot 
at its grounds, 169th street and Kingsbridge, this afternoon. The main 
event was at 10 live birds, ties being shot off miss-and-60t. The scores 
were as Soltows: a. 


JA Belden, +++e-1012011102—7 1 W Disbrow..... 0110000122—5 10 


J J Organ...... 1121020110—7 0 J Power +».-1001011010—5 10 
C E Twiliger....1200012211-6 121 RBSaul........ 01111000105 20 
H Harrison... 20101100116 120 H Knose........ 
E Leach,.....,.0010221201—6 220 F Sherry, Jr... .2000001000—2 
HH Oliver... .2100110002—5 11 F Sherry, Sr... .0001000000—1 
Belden won the first prize, Twiliger second prize and Oliver third 
a 


(Dec, 21, 1885, 
Trap Around Buffalo. 

Burr. N. Y., Dec. 4—Two friendly races Were shot to-day a’ 
anieestoie tee ster cste Asatte ie 
second = oe ae ; he finished his 
score 4 run of 21 straight, 19 of them one- kills. The 
ee ee 






Match No. 30 live birds, $108 side and of the birds: 


° * orniinv0411i781N1281117191i11—98 
ee «121021110121 101121129212112112—26 
—— No. 2, 75 targets, unknown angles, $10 a side and the price of 


J Bedwarde, 20011300011 114111110101 0011111111111110111111101—48 
12211120111111111111011111 


seer 





. BF Smith “HOODOO ne gg i 


00100010111101111111111 
Dec. 6.—A few targets and live birds were shot at Audubon Park 
afternoon in cold, raw weather, with a very strong wind blowing. 





The sweeps resuited as follows: 

No. 1,1 Coraie, Seen sngles, § $1 entrance: McClure, 13; Mallory 
and Smith, 10; Storey and Charles, 9 Orr, 

No. 2, same: Mallory. Charles and Smith, io; McClure, 9 onw, 6. 
ann ata 50 entrance, two high guns, tie shot off 

Ou 

Oharles. ..1212e-4 1122-4 Mallory., .1e211—4 le —1 
Smith .. as 222e—8 Storey... ,00221—3 cove 
Kirkover........12021—4 —2 McClure. 01e21—3 ee 





120 
Dee. 7. "Tithe Audubon Gun Club held its bad; 


at its grounds, Audubon Park, street. was an excellent 
attendance of members, g part in the main event, while 
cee Sie Keon and seventeen ntriog re 

. Avery was rom 
toward the and fast. is 
Soascnta detalestings ~~ 
C8 Burkhardt. seseseecueceeuceseceeseeseee4000111110110101111001111—17 







ee eeeeee+1110101101001100111011110—16 
0111111100010011110001111—16 












G McArthur........ eeecececseveseeeeee110010111010011101110001—15 
OF TEM, .ncccccccccccccvccveccee + +++ 1000010101010110112110011—14 
LJ Northrup........... + +» -0001110100100110010101111—13 
JJ Reed....... -0011110010111101000101100—13 
H D Williams. 0010101011111110101001000—18 
EH 0111011011000111010010010—13 
JP 1101101010010000100010011—12 
NE 011000001 1111000101010101—12 
B . .0111100000110101001010000—10 
Dr McMichael eeesceeeeristans “f 
Dr Saw 


— “0117001001010100000000111— 


L Erb... 9 
G E Miller. 112757 0000101000101010100110000— 8 
A Combs.. 5 TEEETEEEE0000100100001111000000000— 6 
IIL. 5 icennieansaeees TUTETTETT 10000001000001001111000001— 6 
Dr Woodbury..........+++. 10000100010001000— 4 


.00000000: 

Two sweeps were also shot with the following results: 

No. 1, 10 targets: G. mnariear 6, J.P. Fisher, P. =e and E. W. 

Smith 7, E. C. Burkhardt, E. H. Rounds, N. E Storey, L . Northrup and 

J. J. Reed 6, 8. Talsma, C. 8. Burkhardt, Dr. McMichael, Dr. Sawer and 
oe 5. H D. Williams and G. O. Miller 3. 

jo. 2, : G@. McArthur 9, E. C. Barkhardt and P. egenné, E. 

w' Smith, C. 8. Burkhardt, E. H. Rounds and G O. Miller 7, Dr. os 

N. a ord See 6, J. J. Reid, Dr. McMichael 
Talsma Williams 3 





Eden Gun Club. 


Enpen, N. C., Dec. 11. ane anaush matting of the members of the 
Eden Gun Club was held here In connection with our annual 
meeting we held a live-bird shoot w: , being something new to us in 
this country, was well attended, several of our visitors coming twelve 
miles to be present at the gathering. The scores, which are given 
below, were made on some of the fastest birds I have ever seen 
trapped. A feature of the day’s fun was the p of a rabbit in 
one of the traps instead of a pigeon; the trap fell to Mr. I. N. Dorsett, 
and it is hard to say which was the more surprised of the two—the 
rabbit or Mr. Dorsett; anyway, bunny got away without a hair being 
ruffled. Before the shoot commenced the following gentlemen were 
elected officers of the club for the ensuing President— Richard 
Regan, ex-president of the Fmerald Gun Club, ‘of New York; Vice- 
President—M. F. Briles. of Eden, N. C.; Treasurer—E. H. 


Dorsett 
ear-Saae =. Tes. The scores made in the shoot were as 
lows: 


Dr G V Hudson (28).....0211212—-6 E = Dorsett (26)........0e112e0—8 
Fan a Pnovooveno oS 8 Miller (26 - 0200102—8 
--2211021—6 $11000120—8 
1012122—6 -2002010—3 
++. 1110102—5 0e20001—2 

0012—4 





GC - 000020 
silver cake basket presented by Dr. Hudson, fell to 
Richard Regan; second prize, a silver sugur bowl and a dozen D8, 


ted by Mr. Regan, was won by Dorsett; the —_ 
ourth prin, & fae Bay vest and shooting hat respectively, 
preoe F by > Fred Quimby, of New York, were won yen hy Dr. ae 


Cia dbaeetne dt Re pees the members and their guests 
sat down to dinner in the lence of E. H. Dorsett, our =. 
treasurer, the menu pelos vee and of an excellent character 
unnecessary to add that Eden Gun Club is a live organization. 


Trap Around Pittsburg. 


Prrrspure, Pa., Dec. 10.—Several members of the Herron Hill Gun 
Club held a shoot to-day et Brunot’s Island. The birds were an ex- 
cellent lot. Scores: 


No. 1, 10 live birds: Farmer and C. A. May 9, Rickey 8, W. 8. King 
7, J. O'H. Denny 6, Hays 5. ey 


No. 2, same. No. 3, same. 
FT DERBY ccccccvovcccccccccccccscscsccce Eee Oe «= sbacece oes 
Be teh orrenreeeseecenacocnccenennes SERENE, 2100210012—6 
» DET evccccccccccsccccsocccsce + eeeeee1122121101—9 1021122011—8 
PORES cc ccrccccccveccccceccccosessoecs ieee 2201121122—9 
° ° 0101111111—8 
2202212200— 7 
1121101110—8 
1210110011—7 
0010211112—7 





0202022101—6 
hen ‘ches at 20 live birds per man: 


, Farmer an May ° 
Rika Tiered So atectgt, Parmer 17 ana. A. May 16. 


The Newburgh Men were Victorious. 
New York, Dec. 11.—A team of 9. ting the West Newburgh 


om and Rifie in, of Newbur zh, N. Y., shot a race to-day on 
the Baychester, N. Y.. junds with a team from a 
Club. The race throughout wasa most exciting one, the New 


at the finish by the narrow margin of 1 bird—?77 to 76. S 
was bright and clear, but cold, with a strong wind that blew from 
to rigbt across the traps; this wind carried 








several birds out of 
bounds, no Sotue scored lost to Gus Greiff. Score: 
West New and R. Assoc’n Cobweb Gun Club. 

ogee... o> Soseneeese 10 weeee ooo hoo 

ses seveeetl12120122— 9 Elliott. --........J0Rp211111— 9 

eee eee e LZU2202112— . Hoffman .,..,..,2112210112— 
Sothard.......... 22222II2e— McKeon,,,......1220222211— ’ 
Tageart.........112212122e— ° Pilkington... .,...1011112222— 9 
SeeeEE coe esoee Aan 9 RG  2eLee222— 8 
Thomas, .........1010112212— 8 d .22201e2112— 8 
Ramedell ,......1012202021— 7 ichols. -1201012012— 7 
Dawe nee 22901281 — 7-77 O'Delb. 22322222 Jea20112101— 7-76 

. Coldren Defeats Harrison. 


Reape, Pa., Dec. 12.—Harry Coldren, of Adometewan, and Brooke 
Harrison, of this city, a member of the Reading g Association 
shot a race at live birds . Coldren winning oar with a score ot 


83 to 80. The birds were jected lot, Coldren’s score being a ¥ 
creditable piece of work, os it was his first appearance as a sonteb 
shooter in a long race. Score: 


Coldren......... conceeecsocssessssonses MIE aan oe 
122221211202221 


2222220221—x3 
EERE te 
00222121212201101 
Hlarrigon, ........sssssssseseseseeesees.]S22D088BERD0201022001—20 
202210100202221 2202222210 —18 
021222] 2222] WV2222I1222I—2B 
0122221 02222202201 0222202—19—80. 





. P. Ja., isgued a : to 
bert, of Ia., for the 
Bolibr of Gc take te fr the Bu Foueoun now bolt Wy te 








pec. #1, 180) FOREST AND STREAM. 847 








Clark-Willey Matches. Willey also had his 87th go out of bounds after bei supposed to be was in favor of the birds, helping right-quarterers nsiderably 
The wi a dead bird. Whea Clatk lost his 934 the match was all over, os Mr. Li , the pater at tan oie nine oe nice - 
WILLEY WON TWO OUT OF THREE. ee ene ee So Seay! ae ees Se bm ~ looking ot of birds, and the frst 100 150 ved to be as asone 
a porary scare; an easy rom No. sees on wu many oft birds bein 
Fan ecsten of three matches ae po take pangee N.S. him in the 94th round; his 9th was a fast driver that jumped clean any ever trapped. Gill Gene ave a momen of sitters, birds as 
Clark, to @ conclusion late on Saturday . last, 14. The Ut of the first load ,not a pellet tly striking him. waa on quired the scareropes, and this delayed the ss of the match 
Prong te oe eclad been fixed for three consecutive days, one match _ bis second barrel for a long time, Bally b down the at very much; the fault seemed to lie not with the birds so much as with 
three ‘The first was to be shot on the grounds of the Elizabeth least 35yds. from the score, the wing ng, broken; © was one of the fact that they had been quite recently fed, the crops of many of 
one » Gun hab, Deo. 12; the second at Charlie Zwirlein'’s Yardville, those 10 to 1 shots that come off now and tne ; Hits sist and std them being full of food. Sieiaatiedees 
we ° both escaped, being bird, Clar'! disappearing traps, ott automatic electric 
N. J., grounds on Deo. 18, and the final mateh on the Dexter Park, I. tie his 4 birds, this work of Willey's the lead to 2, with 8 were used. The only fault wecan find with these traps is the lack of ¢ 
1 grounds ne icamne wes cieqeeiteliy exnin’ out, the weather— more birds to shoot at, but the 3 he drew were all that one could ask flipper to start a bird that has refused to fly when the trap has 
above res aren toe all that could be asked ‘or in a tight place be scored them, winning as above by2birdsto opened. Unlike the King or the Clark trap, these traps have no at- 
barrie cirds at Elizabeth and at Sao e good lot, the good. Clark shot well at the close, killing 21 out of his last 28; tachment that can be worked after the trap has once fallen out of 
chile at Dexter Park the first 100 flew of being he had struck his but he came too late. The match occupied sight; if the bird does not start at once scare ropes or balls must be 
wi hard birds; the last 100 were shot at in a failing light, | three hours all but five minutes. used to start them off. When birds are really fast, we believe, despite 
— being that incomers were far too numerous. As a The full scores, showing flight and number of trap, are as follows: soune qpintene to the qouteety.. that these teage are two, if not three, 
matter of fact the m Tt Commenced ot lene ci 7” score type—Vopyright 189s, oy Forest and Stream Publishing Co. ee ee iia: the aieatetn at mathe teieatiadia a 
Until 26 P. M. The last 25 for each man were shot in such an ‘uncer. GHTISOLATALES TIT RAQS LT SAT were used; the consequence was that, owing to sefaral ot ‘the binds 
. were : col uence t 
ne eae eae of outgoing birds were little short =, winjey (99), 22202202 22222229220 20223 2-21 having to be fushed and also owing to tho fast thet the bards ned'oe 
marvelous. retrieved b it was 2 hours and 40 minutes later bef 
fabs 00 0 wite,the werk of the ove muse t eo ceten zens Se 1112152954ai2g20i241 51223 Sth edad bean ahot Shs" Dutag tie set) maeas tae eke 
appoin oak Yardville. In that LRAVPEATEHOTERTAT TCT AGLI ARK very poor, and at the close it was hardly possible to see a bird leav 
ee eS oe ae ree oe 2PoeLVIOVVZOVI22O 20022201 21 2-18 the tra; while the official scorer had to light matches to see that he 
tne bare time. Clark did by far his best work of the 14822581221221132814438543 was ing the figures where they belo . Gus Greiff acted as 
shoo - when at one time he ran 58 out of 61, two RTAPY TACASYLYA Loe 2st ot lie referee; Herman NM at a ; Billy Mills did Gone and 
seins lost birds falling dead out of bounds, This was from thei PaTezeGVez2izez2ee2222e22-23 retrieving. Asat Yardville, W. R. “obart looked after Willey, Jim 
the 70th rounds ve. In the same match Willey scored 31 outof Elliott handling Clark. The attendance of spectators was quite large, 
3 from the 89th to the 70th rounds inclusive, 4818325524225132442243312 among the number being: J. A. H. Dressel, of the U. M.C Company, 
a in the three matches were as follows: First match—Wil- Beet a Beas Leas toa Ete and Gooretary-treasures of the Interstate Association, Mr. Dressel 
82, Clark 80 Second match—Willey 50 out of 36, Clark 36 out of 2222202 222101221220200222-20-82 having acted as stakeholder for Clark and Willey; T. W. Morfey, of 
Va do wine to belo , Third match— x Paterson, N. J., who is booked to shoot a race with Jim Eliiott in the 
Clark o reasons given wre 956 birds sho 541551381538525224542445223 latter part of January next; C. Wash Floyd, 8. Julian Held, Dr. Allen 
Clark 85, Willey 80. show that out of the 256 birds TRYAORARISOT FBT IHS RR T 9) F. A. and W. H. Thompson, Tom Short, Al. Heritage, John'L. Brewer 
6 SS ~ yk. ft 7. ieee W G Clark (80).2112022e2221022221220222 32-21 oa , 7 a es er 
a  - —— way traps 5424514415422845212122344 Clark won the toss and went to the score first; both men killed their 
No.1. No.2. No.8. No.4. No.5. Total. Seat SS eee es 3a e2 Be a etd ee Cee Une gr nk oe Seren aaaee 
Willey... 9° #53 8646864) DG 22222022222102022202022 2 2-20 fan wh pk Soe bee mee See et les, Wale 
$ men 
Clark... = =F & & & © 5445851454432242885255155 Clark's being a low fast driver, Willey’s bird being an extremely 
97 105 99 108 108 512 ist reese ates istsbihehs one to score. When Clark lost his 9th bird dead out of bounds, thus 
22Z1LV1LLR22 2012210 20 0—18 giving Willey a lead of 2, it looked as if the latter was going to make 
From the above it will be seen that Willey drew No. 1 and No. % each it 8 straight. After that piece of bad luck, however, Clark settled 
once more than Clark did, but he had No. 3 just thirteen times more than 323532233 48454545351354313838 down and ran 19 straight before losing a low driver from No. 1 in the 
his opponent. Clark, on the other hand, drew No. 4 ten times and No. IT TALTOCALL TELS CYT TAS Cee 29th round. While Clark was making that run Willey lost 3 birds, his 
5 five times more than Willey did. As 102 would be about an average CORMPOSISSSSESACS OTIS 1 3 S-M-o0 12th, 14th (dead out of bounds) and his 22d, Clark having a lead of 
five traps, each trap kept wonderfully c average. CLARKE’ one at the end of the uarter, the scores standin to 20 in 
ie Elisabeth ona at Yardville “ indicator was used, while at Dexter ey eet et te ee Clark’s favor. The loss of Clark's 29th bird did not affect the score 
Park the Mott automatic electric pulling apparatus was used. Each Dec. 13.—The second match of the series was shot to-day at Yard- as Willey for the third time in this match followed suit by letting his 
is treated in detail below P e ap 4 ville, N. J., a oe —— — as ane was — 29th bird get-away. 7 s 
match - colder than oO us —Dee. making a reco’ reak . addin, man 
WILLEY WON BY TWO BIRDS. for itself by being the coldest Dec. 13 since 1872. A strong Sind blew ees ane Wane pene, 300 nents é nth eat 


y 
ciphers to his score, both the 32d and the 33d falling dead outside the 
in such a manner as to make right-quartering incomers a probabilit; : re 
Dec. 18.—‘The first match of the Clark: Willey series was shot to-day ut go good were Zwirein's birds that 08 out of the 112 trapped in thé farther inareased by the les of hie Bch and Sth birds. Then Clark 
on tho grounds of the Biiaabeth, X. J. Gua Club. These grounds are = match were outgoers, while 17 more were either direct right-quarter- jog his 44th dead out of bounds, reducing the lead to 6, the score 
capital ones for a pigeon match, and Nate Astfalk wy of owed that —ers or left-quarterers; in other words, inclusive of two hoverers, 87 out ; 


4 ae 8 ae rhe oe —— or aon of 112 showed no incoming tendencies. Those figures tell mostcon- 4 comeindiouar ina a oats oohed to ae this ee ken ? 
. Ne io let of Byers, quick to wag end Gene wi »  ¢lusively what was the quality of the birds. once more, but the loss of Clark's 57th, dead out of bounds, made it 6 

panne np ae be Ry werating, e008 of Whe nectheass, wind, they The 9:10 A. M. train over the P. R; R., arriving at Yardville at 11:21, : 7 

were not allowed to feel it, the match birds being oe thewarm had on board ita terested in 

club house and being brought out a dozen at a 


" . ‘The 7ist round saw both men spoil nice runs losing their 
small delegation of shooters and others in te wi 
eas they were the match. In addition to three newspa men. there w All ‘ds, this being the fourth time in the match that Willey followed 


Willey, W. G. Clark and J. L. Brewer, of New York; Al. Heri of Clark’s example. The latter then lost in rapid succession 2 more 
oodruff and Nate Asif: 


was joined at ‘by To! 
N. J., who kindly consented to’act as referee in the match. 

Charlie Zwirlein’s dinner was first disposed of, the rabbit stew find- 
ing much favor. The party that sat down to the dinner included, be- 

those named above: I. W. Budd, of Pemberton, N. J.; John 
Rothacker and Ed. Johnson, of Philadelphia; ete. After dinner an 
adjournment was made to the grounds and a 7-bird sweep, $5 en- 
oe moneys, was shot, with the result given below. The 
birds shot at in this sweep were not as quick to start as is usual with 
Yardville birds; were apparently suffering a little from the 
intense cold; once started, and with the wind behind them, they went 
as fast as any one could ask. 

The match itself started at 1:33 and by 3 o’clock it was all over, Clark 
withdrawing at the end of the 56th round, his gun having gone back on 
him and his op; it being 20 birds in the lead. The accident to Clark’s 
gun was not of a serious nature, but it prevented him from using 
his second barrel with effect, in addition to which he slowed up per- 
ceptibly in his time with his first barrel, apparently with the idea of 
making surer work with it. This made his birds a to be harder 
than Willey*s; as a matter of fact the luck of the birds may be said to 
be about even. In the matter of the traps, a rope pull and an indica- 
tor being used, the result was as follows: 

No.1: No.2: No.3: No. 4: No 5: 
WERT. cccccccccccsccccccoccene 8 11 7 17 
GAPE. .cccccccccccccccccces cod 11 10 14 8 
26 19 21 21 25 

The hardest trap of the lot, with the wind as it was, No. 5, fell to 
Willey with a frequ: that was remarkable, while Clark drew No. 4 
just twice as often as Willey did. Anaveragefor the 112 times the 
—_ =e ed would Ledge BL the —_ as given above shows that 

tra very regularly, observing average very closely. 

The ory of the match is not a long one and is best told by The de- 
tailed score, with Forest anp StrEam's trap-score type to indicate the 
flight of each bird. Clark changed gane in the 42d round, trying two 

W. G. CLARE. or three before he finally . He was unfortunate enough, 

i . also, to cut his trigger finger on the first joint with the first gun he 

changed to, the second one ae the cut still . Willey shot 

needed. The consequence was that they were never the least bit yery well indeed, shooting in quick time, centering his birds well with 
chilled and flew as well as any we ever saw. This probably accounts _the first barrel, and, in fact, shooting like a winner all through the _ birds, his 73d and his 74th, the last one dead out of bounds; for the 
in a great measure for the comparatively low scores made, 82 winning match. The fact that he naturally grew more confident ny op- fifth time Willey lost an — to ga.n on Clark, also losing his 
the match by 2 birds. ponent rapidly fell behind him cannot detract from his work, which 74th bird. The score at the commencement of the last 25 showed 

It cannot be said, however, that it accounts entirely for thelow was as good as any we have ever witnessed, and was, we think,the Clark 65 to Willey’s 60. 
scores, because each man showed that he could kill good fast birds pest he ever done. His kill of the 43d bird was a splendid piece of The next losses to be recorded were in the 82d round, Clark losing 
when they were dealt out tohim. Of course there were a fewthat hooting. He made arun of 21-straight and another of 11, scoring 32 2 easy incoming bird from No.1, while Willey for the sixth time 





f his last 34 birds. Clark made kills also, nota on hi failed to take advan of his chaace by losing a good bird from the 
again the cold was very severe and few shooters, if any, can do their $7th bird, a second barrel kill forth rounds at wanneae same trap, the pigeon falling just out of bounds.” Willey’s 88d and 
best work when they have to be blanketed, like a horse, after each he traps were pulled by Mr. the father of Eddie Hill, of . 86th birds both got away, Ciark’s lead being once more 7, the latter’s 
shot. Olark aj to feel the cold the m larly after the 7° Tree 


ost, particularly n, N. J., the official scorer being Edward Banks. It took one hour loss of his 87th and 91st bringing back the difference to 5 again. As 
interval of ten minutes for warming up, which took place at the half- = ta minutes to shoot the ons 100 birds, the delay being due to Clark lost his 96th and 98th birds both dead out of Sonal end as 
way notch. Willey, on the other hand, seemed tobe in needof the the dilatory movements of the shooters themselves, the work of the Willey let his 93d and 98th also escape him, the lead was unchanged, 
trap and Nig, the black setter, being all that could be desired. Clark bar oe, hy the score of 85 to 80. It will be noticed that for the 
the string had been shot at. Out ante the match events were shot off, the shooters just seventh time in the match Willey missed in the same round that his 
birds he lost but 2, and one of the two went out of to catch the 50’clock train for New York. Scoresofalithe adversary did, the 98th round. 
bounds after being mnosied down apparently 60 6008 60 0 Seernell. 
y 
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events: The bigh runs were: Clark, 19, 14, 13 and 12; Willey, 19 and 12. Clark 
As the luck of the birds, drew’ the ‘hardest birds in 7 had 7 of 15 lost birds fall dead outside the 50yds. boundary, Willey 
the = Clark’s birds in the second half made up whatever Trap score type—Copyright 1395, by Forest and Stream ‘Publishing Co. losing 4 in that manner. The traps fell to each man as follows: 
was lacking in the previous 50. Taken as a whole, therefore, the luck 4115552415153532585512812 No.1. No.2. No.3. No.4. No.5. Total. 
of the birds was about even. The fall of the traps, an indicator anda PACASY TOT TELTITARTTTIRH SAI Clark. ...csecescesveeeveesestt 20 16 21 19 100 
rope pull being used, See odin tie thee 2 Yea AWilley @)..2222092 0921231 2a aba S06 eES-o A uv a * al 100 
i’ a fe 54111115821925919455594232 9 FF © 4 © 2 
21 28 21 19 11 CYHPAAL EO x MATRUGAAR Though both men drew plenty of hard and fast birds in the mat 
—- - =- =- = ° SPU PS TET ETS TLS aT T3972 hn Clark had the best of it in the luck of the birds; no less than 40 out o 
82 49 38 43 38 5485384 his 100 showed an incoming tendency, Willey having 29 of a similar 
ell very unevenly to both men; K. Zve>t —. om a a =e 12 ee ae trap the on a 
: —" ng 1 hour and 28 minutes, 16 minutes more than the first 100. 
illey, while he drew No. 5 sixteen 22121 - 5-50 The difference > Clark's style of shooting in this, the las match of 
illey at the score, Al Heri 5848214852415411244481328 © series was very marked as com w at in w t 
jookad after Clark's interesta Soe eEsISveTIT IN sear e oils commfGprestia waranty tenets kg i. 8. Besasiaen wae 
. ae It left No. B like a WEAN SES HPO SE PERSEUS SSS ese eae morning. The gun isa Greener that Clark has had for a long time, 
but Willey was too for 281553521154544281174128324 and out of which he bas fired many thousands of shots. Owing to 
f the shoot. TOT SCT MT seee sis hi lees heavy wear and tear the bolt that locks the grip had worn a little 
the latter follo suit in the ZBPPORLPVSIAVVSVOVVVY%%e V00 2 214 loose, allowing the gun to open slightly. This fact Clark had not no- 
Next Willey lost his 7th ticed until way through the first match After he had — 
vened up by losing his 8th 1343841 confidence in his weapon this afternoon he got back into his old-time 
In the 13th roun Clare drew a very ret oe 3-36 form and did some good work, as the following score shows: 
carrying both loads of shot just ate et ‘ i 
Willey the lead and he held it = Tho three ewes at 7 live $5 entrance, three moneys, Trap score type—Copyright, 1894, by Forest and Stream Publishing Cu 
und he drew a fast birdfrom No.2 wereas below. wirlein shot very well indeed, killing bis 21 birds 1311518184211481151151225 
only a few feathers; the score without a single scratch, centering each pigeon well. Brewer killed 19 UT TARE TACAATARDS LT MERE LO 
another good bird from the out of 21. Everybody stood at the 30yds. mark. Scores: W G Clark (80). 2e022202e222WII2222222221 2-1 
Eas anteeney ee kt Ho. 1. No. 2. No 8. 25512455552321252381221415 
4 birds, the scoreat the end of 5 1, Brewer... - R22V12—7 = 0RVNW—G6 = 1111110-6 STET LAT eR I eT eT ee 
200eze2—4  ooawea—4 21120025 ats aebses tetesos 
first to lose a bird in the second his 28th bira | yO'Oark 2221926 Q2VOLAVAAIAVLZI11I111e22AV2V2-w 
Both men lost birdsin the & Johnson .. 00200313 «12102025 4323355444424228534444224 
added one more to Clark's lead by losing his J] w Budd... 7 ecccce cceceee Ses te 
uae ware preSuseeve of asian <6 epee §=— ane Wag. aceseesediilee’ SERIES ee 2°23 22°20 2222222222231 202 Oe 2-21 
ro score at the apmouele Clerk ai Chae Zrtetete,.....+.0+.0++-++- RRS ene iseeeee awe 1415531542122448843111534 
, : Astfalk......cccccccccccesees — —4 eeccce 
* € rae wes SLASHACRLNSTS 3 LR ENOARSS 
minutes Jim Elliott took Al. Heritage's A 33911337 iiiddi—a VPAVRVVAOSVAVOSALOLAAVe%e 2 2-H 
Se sovens sree. cone. SEO) TUM: scacectocsdeeuwunthecesueoeess 22222016 0202012—4 $055249199592431040890618 
Clark’s lead i LARK ‘THIRD. ALT LEST REACBA SIT LARS ET Ce 
Sowers aoe ieee ieee ao Oba ok oe per ren A Willey 8») 2991165922020 9325222041 2-20 
. 
& commanding lead of 3 After Dec. 1,—The third match of the Clark-Willey series took place this 518551222445125345413445 
took on another ; Willey afternoon en the Dexter Fars, I. L., grounds. The weather was very 54 
the latter 74th, 75th, Pleasant, perhaps a trifie cold for anyone to stand around and do Prec OdsEpegereraeiaeres se . 
rapid succession, Both men lost their Gist ;  Rothing, but by no means a bad day for live-bird shooting. The wind oe 1 
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singles 
having been eT “Quitting time” means, at this 
4:40 P. pees the hour show, there 


ps. 

were indeed good birds, and they were aided considerably by a otroms 
east-northeast wind; this may sound rather strange, but it should be 
mind that the Carteret are not like other grounds, the traps 
facing about west-northwest, perhaps a point or two more to the west; 
a,northeast wind, therefore, has not the same effect at Carteret as it 
has at most other grounds where the traps face as a rule to the east 


A curious oe of to-day’s shooting was the success of Seaver 
Page at pairs, who scored 20 out of 22 at that style of shooting, but 
could only score 18 out of 21 at singles! The best work of the afternoon 
must be credited to George Work, who scored 26 out of 30 at singles, 
and 19 out of 22 in the pairs. Mr. Godcbaik, a member of the River- 
ton Gun Club, started off at a great rate, k his first 15 straight, 


g 
3 
F 





both the first twoevents. The following table will show the 
work of each shooter during the afternoon: 
-—— Siagles. —. _-——Pairs.—— 
Chapin a ee 
Seaver Page 13 21 20 22 
Edey ..... 26 38 5 10 
Godchal! 7 33 6 12 
MecAlpin.. > er 23 6 12 
Se 23 28 15 20 
WOE. ccccnccccccccccnnses peanesned 26 30 19 22 


In connection with the above figures it should be stated that Work 
was not shooting his own gun, having sent it in for some : he 
was shooting a gun that belo: to Mr. W. 
to him, he handled it al! right on fast bir 
of a couple of slow, easy birds may 7 perly be la 
McAlpin shot well, as usual, at sin, b dst but Tne > enough he 
was not in it this afternoon when it came to ct mixed 
somewhat on his first pair in event "No. 3, losing a rd by ling one 


~isanden. 
The traps were pulled as follows: 
= No.2. No.8. No. 4. No. 5. a. 





7 5 3 5 
5 10 5 5 32 
8 7 + 13 38 
5 9 10 7 39 
8 5 4 8 34 
11 4 8 5 38 
6 10 5 8 41 
68 50 50 39 51 258 


As 50 would be about an average, it will be noticed that the fall of 
= = was very even so far as Nos. 2,3 and 5 were concerned, No. 
up No. 4's deficiency. 
‘en. 4 were 5 birds, $3: No. 2 was a miss and out with a handi- 
cap allowance of misses as kilis, viz , 31.and 30yds. men allowed two 
misses before being out, 20yds. men allowed three misses, x8yds. men 
four misses, 27yds. men and under five misses; $10 entrance. This 
a was divided between McAlpin and Godchalk, who had each 
missed but one at the end of the 11th round; Nos. 3,8 and 9 were at 
a No. 3:being $10 entrance; Nos. 8 and 9, "$5; Nos. 5, 6 and 7 were 
miss-and-outs. In all the events except the miss-and- outs the purse 
went to the two high guns. Scores in detail were as below: 


Trap Score Type—Copyright 1595 by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


No. 1 No. 4. ‘No. 5. No. 6. 
121 12114 15 51 
HK eee £T KR 
Graphs, .....c008 12e -—2 02112-4 20 —1 20 -1 
5231 5054s 2 33 
Aela> ~1TY % me 
Page...........1120 —8 21100-3 0 —§@ Se —1 
55218 55525 2525185 23 
 >T¢TT VaeLlA TTYTTas HB 
BR cnnvtas 212225 OF82L0-B BVIVISZ2X7 20 —1 
45454 24814 2285135 158 
ACTHT Liev et £TRTPeHH eK 
Godchalk.,,....21222-5 e2110-8 2212220-6 110-2 
45353 242 451 
—2T —\~ AKA 
McAlpin,..... saueeen os 22220-4 220 —2 339-8 
1411 22445 122 138 
fo le -—l\- -TY ¢T 
Knapp........-. 2120 —8 22122-5 22e¢ —2 2e —1 
142138 12412 51454385 358 
TAIRCNR LAL NYZENAON Kon 
Work..........21222-5 10112-4 2121111-7 220-2 
No. 2. No. 3. 
2255 ne ee 
KAR Keen TT vy 

© M Chapin (30)....2¢10 —2 10101011 —5 
1414835 i Sut: a8 
eTAF ANS ev WHORL EK NO 

JS Page (80)...... 201122e —§ 1106011111 11-9 
18148451241 ose 
KT+TLA-CHAT TR r <F 

WS Edey (29)....0022222122e-8 e001 11 -3 
31841341424 1 4 
eTETTRLeErnt one 7%. 

& H Godchalk (2992 2211222210-10 00 01 —1 
83211525412 Se. 
eeis¥se KATY Zt KK 

GS McAlpin (29)..02212122222-10 01 01 ef —2 
12458521 BY o- |e 
HRGKRATIA KR ed? TR 

J P Knapp (81)..... 22022220 —-6 ellliei10 -—5 
8311 2 tt: Bs 
L717 ST LE PRER ER 

George Work (81)..0 220 —2 1101 11~41e 11-8 

No. 7 No. 8. No. 9. 
85331 Sie. 2 2 oe 
TAR 9T 9 ee TR Ee AT 
Chapin........22120 —4 1110 11-5 1111 01-5 
11 s. - 2B 8 4 4 
ey SVL We ->Y ~lo7 IS 
Page ....0. 22.80 —1 1111 11-6 1111 01— 
553 e.. 2 
POL NI SNS 
Eéey ........ +220 -2 01 el -2 gis 
55 re | 3 
Vs ee 97 OK . 
Godchalk......1 0 -1 1111 10-5 v0 —0 
182152 Ps Foe 
LNATT®S ee AL eT 
McAlpin.,,....2 2 1 1 2 2-6 0111 10-4 cee. nkk eee 
124453 ee a | .. 6 @ 
PARRA fY¥ 9% YSN ff YN 9 
Knapp........2 2212 2-6 1110 11-5 11 01 11-5 
135158 : 293 5 1 1 
EYYTOR ee VR UY 2T OT “Sy 
Work..........122112-6 1111 01-5 1111116 
CLIMAX GUN CLUB. 


Dec. 11.—The Climax Gun Club, of Plainfield, N. J., held its last 





monthly shoot for the season of 1895 on the Fanwood Road House 
grounds. Fifteen members put in an appearance and shot their 


strings. At the first shoot of the 1896 series the will be dis- 
Siieiee & tap winamnank dae eaaeeeee "ie eoteste te. 
day's shoot was as follows: 









Brantingham (25).......+0+++++++1212221111111111111110111 —24 
D Darby (80)... ..000eee00eeee0000222201111111101111110111001111 24 
ee eeevcccecsceces eee eee 02121101211111110111111111 —24 
C Smith (5). 22 11110111111111111111011111 —23 
Singer (85)... -11110111101000110010101111000101111—22 
Manning (27). °25110110011111111111011101011 —21 
J Darby (82). .11011101110111010101001101001101 —20 
T H Keller (3 21110101111110111111110011 —20 
Swody (31).. -1111010111000111111100101101001 —20 
8 C8 10111110111110111110011101 —19 
Scott (28) ...... «+» »1111000110001111110110111110 —19 
y cocccccccccecce veces 11111101001101110110010111 —18 

W Terry (80)......sscccccecses s+ .000011111111101100110010011110 —18 
J E Goodman (82)....... woes €*001000101101111011010111001100 —17 
Squires (27) vos neccveaeez ceases; O1OOLII1I11101 1100110001001 —16 
A team race W with the result that Schorty’s team paid for 


the targets shot at by “Danas team. Score: 
Dutchy’s 










ocecee .1111012111111111111191111-24 

-111111€111111111111010101—21 

1000111111011111111101111—20 

1111001101001111111111111—20 

1111100110001111111110111—19 

« -1111000110001111110110111—17—121 
Team 


8 le 
Manning..........00eeeeeeeeeeeeee00ee6O101111111111110111101111—21 
OO OUIIEEET. cccccvccscesbeseenes oe «-1001011111111111110111110—20 
D oars. apanesweees snepesenesieneeniie 1010110011111010101111111—18 

iabaconecnnekopeenbekeel 1010110110110111001110111—17 
Seaton: eaeeceeeeeeeeeesee «el101101010111011111110000—16 
J DOrby.. eee cccecececeeeeceste cesses -0100100010100100001011111—11—108 


WALSRODE GUN CLUB. 
Dec. 11.—The banner shoot in the history of the Walsrode Gun Club, 


of Newark, N. J., was held to-day on the —_ unds, foot of Elm 
Road, Newark. Nineteen shooters took part seven sweeps, Over 


eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


1,200 targets being thrown in the events agtet of Both Piercy and 
—— cnet well Go, while several others were not far behind them. 


Events: 


1234567 
10 10 10 15 16 10 10 
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AT YARDVILLE. 


Dec. 12.—Gib Geiberson, of Allentown, N. J., and Will Weidmann, of 
Trenton, N. J., Eneueeeae! on Zwirlein’s grounds. The 


conditions were: 25 live birds per aside. Geiberson won by 
two birds, scoring 21 to his o) opponent's 19. The race was a tie at the 
end of the 16th round, at w Soa the both men had lost 
three birds. Weidmann then lost eS Sates 
Geiberson, who failed to score his meth bard. the match, 

above. Score: 

OF ee one eeeeeneenen «vee e001011112112121020121111210—21 
W Weidmann,,,,.....ccccccesseceeeceseeeeelQO1122111212100101001211—19 


SOUTH SIDE'S SATURDAY. 

Dec 1/,.—The South Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., opened its club 
house and grounds as usual this afternoon. Owing to many counter 
attractions the attendance was small. The weather was bright and 
clear, but a strong wind at times made the targets hard to locate. 





Scores: 

Events: 1234567 Events: 12346567 
P 058 35 Dee oases 42, - 65 
6 510 6 Whitehead 9 8 i 
ss .. Thomas. oo 8 B10 8 
5 i. WOE ssccs bo Be osnon od OD So 








Shaw’s Team. 
Shaw..... a ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeseee1101101001011110110100111—16 
Thomas -1111111001111111117101011—21 





PI EE52"1011111001011010111001001—15—82 
Team. 


Folsom's 
PRROIR., poscessece eeeseceeeceseeeseeeecodd11111100111110101111111—21 
PETE conncescvcccccece seeeeeveeeeees «+0101100100001100110100001—10 
W MSmith...1°..: ceesceceeeceeeeeeeeeed11001011010111011111001—17—48 





On Long Island. 
THE LAIR-IBERT MATCH. 
grou $-— She iain Ratt aaech wan Oak Soe 08 Fe 
cous throwing u 6 close 
ee ebanat tha match Xe were: “W. H. Lair, of 
he to stand at the 80yds. mark and shoot at’ 100 live bi 
Ibert, of the Coney Island eee ee tera tinea at the 25yds. 
mark and shoot at 125 live birds, a side bet and the of the 
depending on the result. Although as a rule Lair is much superior 
shot, the enormous allowance he was ig Ibert made several people 


favor the latter's chances; but even people must have been as- 
tonished at the outcome of the match. 

Lair started off at a capital 1 galt, ios 18 without a skip, Ibert 
losing 8 out of that number; stopped gaining on his adver- 


sary, both losing 4 out of the remaining 12 of the first 

the score showing Lair 21, Ibert 18. Inthe next 25 Lair fell to 

only killing 16 out of his second string. Ibert, on the other hand, was 
very well, killing no less than 20 out of his 25, and actually 


was in lead by one bird when the 50th round had been shot. With 
the match in such a it was wise of Lair to withdraw and save 
ee rice of 125 birds. scores were 

Lair (30). siseenseneesenessevennensLI@QQ11121811019021200211—21 
202101010200102001211112—16—87 

F Tbert (25)... ..cceeseeveesesees <ceee,8800H0811229101101 190801118 

on 101222122121: 
ms at 10 live birds finished the afternoon's sport. The sco 

L. T. Duryea (30) 10, W. H. Lair GS) 9, Prank ibert G85 8, 8. rd. 


Held ‘a 8, Louis Neir (25)'7. 


NORTH SIDE GUN OLUB. 


Dec. 10.—The North Side Gun Club held its monthly shoot this after- 
noon in cold and raw weather. The birds were a very uneven lot, the 
vast majority needing flushing with the scare ro; Chris. Meyer 
during ee oat shot at 29 birds, killing 28 of many of the 
28 being hard birds, as Meyer seemed to have pay S 
érawinx a lof the fast birds in the tra Harry Heyer and J. 
Jennings are still a tie for the club championship, both of them 4 
a bird in to-day’s club shoot. There are three more contests yet be- 
fore the badge can be awarded. John Tiernan, of Rockaway Park, 
led in to-day’s shoot with the only straight score; J. N. Meyer was 
shooting a 10-gauge that was too heavy for him, a gun that he has 
not shot for a long time; the result is a t in his score. The scores 
< the club shoot, and of the miss-and-outs that followed, are given 
low: 


JJ Tiernan (28)........1222112—7 EB Edwards (28).......121e111—6 
J H Jennings _- «++--12212e1—6 Herman Ollen, Jr 8). -2010122—5 
C M Meyer (28).......... 2221e22—6 Dr Halsey (28)..........1001122-—5 
Harry Heyer @8).: occvces 202R-—-5 JNM o.. eeece a et 

No. 1, miss-and-out, $1: E. M. Meyer 6, Jennings 5, Tiernan 5, Ed- 


wards 3, J. N. Meyer 2. 


No. 2, same: M. Meyer 5, Tiernan 4, Heyer 4, J. N. Meyer 3, 
Edwards 2, Jennings 1. 


BUSHWICK GUN CLUB. 


Dec. 10.—The Bushwick Gun Club held a shoot this afternoon at ite 

ounds in Newtown. There were ten entries in the club event, George 
Schaefer winning the handsome gold with the score of 18 out 
of 20 targets; H. J. Williams was second with 17 breaks. The scores 
in this event and in the two 10-target sweeps that followed are given 
below: 

Club shoot, 20 targets: 
G Schaefer11110111111110111111—18 GMorrison 01111100000111001110—11 
H Williams01111111111111110110—17  P Young. .00011111010001100101—10 
J H Nolan.11101110110011111111—16 A Murphby.11110000001100101000— 8 
Johnston, ,11101110110101011101—14_ J O” -11000010001101000001— 7 
Richards’h11001001011111001011—12 E Hudson . 10000100010000110000— 5 

Sweepstake, 10 birds: Schaefer 10, Williams 8, Morrison 8, Nolan 7, 


Murphy 6, O° es Richardson 6, Johnston 5, oung 5, Hudson 3. 
Sweepstak: rds: Johnston a Young 9, Schaefer 8, Nolan 8, 
Murphy aw Williams 7, Morrison 7, O'brien , Richardson 7, Hudson 8. 


VEP“NON ROD AND GUN cuvs. 


Dec. 7.—The attendance ct the weekly shoot of Be Veenen Pehent 
Cun Club, held this afternoon on the club’s grounds, En 


field street, 
near Liberty avenue, Brooklyn, wes very small, only three shooters - 


in an appearance. eS Ss 4. erage 
thot a target rece Lumewe breaks, scoring 89 to 36. 


scores 

F A ThOMpsON, ,,.......00eeeeeeeee eee e001011191191011011011101 —19 
0011111111011101011111111—20—89 

W H Thompson, ........eeeeeeee eee e00110101111111100101110110—19 
011 a 


During the afternoon F. A. Thom shot at 30 » 
breaking 16 of them. W. H. shot at 0 extra and broke 8 out the 
10. Dr. Allen shot at 30 targets for practice and scored 19 of them. 


PARKWAY ROD AND GUN CLUB. 

Dec. 11.—The Parkway Rod and 12he Cie bald Me reneior month 
live bird shoot this In the club > Meyer, J. 
Bennett and Henry Bramwell tied for the medal, tie being shot 

Bramwell forcing Meyer to kill 8 straight to win. After 


the club it Sweeps w oo ane 

Club shoot, 7 live birds: OM. i Dremwel 8) 7, 
a sew (6.6. Clark t Do oe J. Selo @ 3.8: Van Wiekih et 
. J. Wye . ver ws (27 
5, E. , H. J. Bookman 

Tie for : ¢ Mi Meyer 8, e inane s 

No. 1, 10 birds: Fi 3. Bolover oe Bookman 
S 9, T. Short (28) 3 ver 8 8, J. Bouts “ey A. Andrews 

a, _ aa 


E. elgais (0) 10, 0M, Meyer Ht, J. Rockman 
(2) 1, ho Short (28) 8, 4. Andrews een 
‘or first money: E. Helgans 5, C. Pee H. dian a 
No. 3, 5 birds, tie shot off miss-and-out: A. Andrews 5 and 4, C. M. 
eyer 5 an and 
M 5 and 3, H. J. Bookman 5 and 3, E. Helgans 5 
alison ant aandiok: 


Ben. ae Unknown Rod and Gun Club held its December club 


competition is at? live birds per man Pp rise, the scores in the 
monthly shoot coun in the y javerages for the gold champion: 
> ‘s it resulted as follows. 

Housemann ( ), M. Brown (and J. “Akhurst (25) 6 each, W. 


J. aurea * E. A. Vroome (28) and H. von Staden (23) 3, A. C. 
vai alae Mote, time etebensoute Brown (28) 4, onsen 






Ques Von Staden (%) 8, Rankin (25) 2, and Skidmore (25) 1. 
NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 
a aimee b' ote Y L te the eho whee shoot at 10 
‘at jub’s 
live birds per man. ee ot cata scored 9 birds, Chris. Chris, Meyer 
ee eae Se, put dividing the thied event CHL b 
‘0. 1, club shoot. No. 2. 
Dr Littlefield (A)......++++- secueenee Soadongatatp a a 
CM Meyer (A)... ..ccccsecccccecceeeees steel lweve—8 sneseease> 
A Eddy (B). seeescceeseueeseseesESERRELIOL—9 1111202e2w—7 
JN Meyer (B).......cccccecscceeeseees cL QOQ2Z1191—9 cocosacces 
ey IORI ccnncngccccesepssosegeben 7 -9 
C Kattenstroth (B)..........-.+s+s+«++ «22802122827 abide bases 
FP DRM CB). 000 ccescecscccdonseovcces 020216 1210010110 —6 
No. 3, 5 live d-out, nominal entrance: C. M. 


Dec. 14.— Bunn, members of 
the Crescent A. C., of Brooklyn, N. Y., meton the club's 
ee eek Gen aiiee ne 

per string. as qeenease 19 out of 25 for 5 strings, Whi 
averaging | 14 es 4 best scores made by the fows shooters 
ve named were as fo! ae 
Gedde OB. ee eccccecccccececeseteceeeceeeeeese211110119111111101110111—22 
White 


senenecnencucesorsegeussossssubnsenscteeial inal Laaeienmnnn av 
ChAPMAD,......ccceeeceecceceseeeees eveeee0111011010110100110101111—16 
BUM, .. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccc: sOUULMOOOOIOLIOUNLONNN000I— 7 


IDLE HOUR GUN CLUB. 


Dec. 16. —— Idle aoa Oe held its regular mon shoot 
this afternoo Wr. Sandford we at 7 live birds and, although there 
were ten entries + oe errors. Result: 
W Sandford,....... 

— 


peeseoss re *H Offerman , 02001 


H_ Boemmermann, ,....2002002—8 H Ho’ 

C Lakemann ,,..........120200—3 GV 

Fee, «» oo nos 0005 0 SSMS FW! 
ter the mai 





in event a oe sweep, $1 entran shot ft: 
en was oO 
Wilsheausen Busch 


Sandford. Offerman, oe and 
mermann, 2; Elfers, 0. 


Are You Going to Texas? 


ARE you going to Texas? Have you ever been to Texas? Have 
you ever seen Oscar Guessaz, the indestructible man? Have you ever 
ae (which is postmaster), the innocent man?’ 
Alamo Sadie, the 


> 3 and Boem- 





ive you 


ever seen the ? Have you ever seen chile queen; or 
Marie, the new chile queen? Have youeverseenoldSantone? Have 
you ever seen quail shooting in Texas? Have you ever seen duck 
shooting where are di ? Have you over sen the South ia 


the winter time, when the days are short? Have you ever seen the 
Southern men? Have you ever got the idea in your mind that you 
would like to meet a red-hot lot of shooters who were right in your 
own class? eee with your liver? Are you 


blue, depressed, cast down, despondent, melancholy? Have ever 
felt that tired feeling in the ? Have —{ ae 


fits or personal ities? en vem erat G0en 0 Sheet Where you 
could shoot for money and for sport at the same time, and enjoy 
yourself every living, breathing minute of the day? 
Well, if you have, or if you haven't, you want to go to the 
MIDWINTER TOURNAMENT 
at San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 7,8, 9,10 and 11. This is the shoot run b 
Oscar hey add $2,000, and that — = tt 


winter, and you will want to meet the Sou Renton os eae 
San . winter. If you never have been to you have 
never 

Don’t rent. Don’t an overcoat. Save your money and 

a ticket to eS a Sere 


aatem (oe 

word of every man who ever seen San Antonio, or 
Guemes ee ose Sesame, on8 believe them that y 

the trip. The experience is a most enjoyable one that you have ahead 
of you. Go to tne Midwinter, and take your friends. You will meet 
a hundred men you ought to know, and you will make friends whom 
you will remember for many a year. Incidentally, you will feel as 
though you had been at a shooting match. 

The time is short now. Load your shells for Santone and the big 
Midwinter shoot. Remember the Alamo. Remember and Joe. 
Address them at 101 Commerce street, San Antonio, Tex. 


909 Securiry Buripine, Chicago, Dec. 14. E. Hoves. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Ducks, Quail and the Sunny South. 
Tun pletuncogne Shenandoah Valley route, a railroad that pues 





passengers through the finest scenery and the best hun 
of the sunny South, offers this winter special attractions oo 
man tourist. Among the points men Ded tn ite ist of itineraries are 
the following places in Texas: San i: on toe ee ouston, Gal- 
Ww) hasn’ 
heard of “The ran The taan from Corpus aoe 2 . “ , 
The list of California tours, and returning route, or re- 
eens by ee Se aa, See Anasies ond 4 \- 
cisco as objective poin ene that pee ow. The rates 
for “‘same route” are $ for “another route 


Winter excursion tickets to points in the Land, of Flo via the 
— oah Valley route, are another speciality of this rallroad’s busi. 


aul and all details can be obtained by ad Ww. B. 
Bevill, Pass. Agt., Roanok pes or J. E. Prindle, N. Y. Pass. 
Agt., 3178 Broadway, New York 


; 
F 
i 
a: 
3, 
- 
3 


im any of the weapons, while they are clean to 
handle, which would not have been thogase had they besa soated with 


| aunt “Three in One” as china fora few locks, 
m. oan it to give the best of resul _ ~ 


iG, 1330 South 13th a Philadelphia, Pa.— Adv. 





iatest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable, 











FOREST AND STREAM. a 


WE HAVE BEEN TOLD that there are some 
dealers in FIsHING TACKLE who do not keep our 
goods in stock. If you are so unfortunate as to live 
in a place where our goods are not offered for sale, let us 


SHOULD INCLUDE a | ; 
| Sabeece Ge eee know and we will send you our catalogue. 


| PERFECTLY BLENDED | 


voor TOBA C(O. ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


A 2ez.trial package sent post-pard for 25di 
ee 18 Vesey Street, New Yorx Cry. 


American Tobacco Co, Successor 
imore Md 


“THREE IN ONE” 
AN OIL vor GUNS. 


- A Sure Rust Preventive. 

» Cleans Thoroughly. 

. Lubricates = will not Gum 
or Harden 





















THE 


BURGESS” GUN. 


(2-GAUGE REPEATING SHOTGUN, 


Latest. Quickest. Simplest. Safest. 


“WUVA BOVEL 
wet 


Samp’e sent in ne for = 2 cent 
stemps. Ask your dealer for 


G. W. Cole & Co., 411 way, . 


RIGCISTERED. 





LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 


The “Burgess” is a close, hard 


on, y is unexcelled for con- % ) Double Hits in 1-8 Second. Three Hits in 1 Second. Six Hits 


New Authority on a New operation and effective in less than 3 Seconds. 
The LEAPING OUANANICH servo ov at the trap and in the For Cir. ular and Information, address 
BURGESS CUN CO., - Buffalo, N. Y- 
— Me sre nnd How to Onteh ” 151 Blue Rocks, unknown angles, broken straight by B. A. Bartlett with a “Burgess,” in oper 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. tournament at Rochester, N. Y., September 26th, 1895. 


The Trapper’s Guide. 


coungee and embossed Sheet Metal -wy-c-zscurnane 


Pleasure | Bing and hunting, cxcurione. By 8, Now 
This is the best book on trapping ever written. It 
gives fall descriptions of all © animals which the 
and Score mths ee ce hr 
® ee their No man who is in’ —_— 
‘Ducking = | Bure hace ees ee 
Boats Ninth Teas Cloth. Ilustrated. Price $1.00. 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING ©O., 
318 Broadway, New York. 


At the target as you wouldat game. Use the 
New in design and | Lyman rapid-fire target system, which more 
@, construction. Safe, | closely than any other resembles actual field 
Z Stanch and Rigid, and | work on game. Two sizes, 25yds. (15 cents 
no ee te a dozen) and 50yds. (25 cents a dozen). Sent 
ble, and last. but not | Postpaid by 


least, can be fur-| FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 


Samar W. H. MULLINS, Salem, Ohio. [Pocket Kennel Record 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING OO., 
218 Rroadway, New York 


MADE IN: == 


Manganese _ 
Bronze, aio , 
Copper, a : 
Aluminum and 
Galvanized Steel. 








MANUFACTURED BY 














ee ons J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 


P. 9. Box 4102. 


Our Latest Model, 1804. 
: onsets: CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. pena nag 
Send for Catalogue, free of charge. THE NEW IDEAL RIFLE. 


Ke hela e,MARLIN MODEL 1891, 22 caliber, uses in one rifle without adjustment the 33 


fifteen cents and we will mail you a 
pack of best Salee oan 22 long and .22 long rifle cartridges Can be taken apart without using a single 
repeater for the long rifle cariridge. The most accurate .22 caliber cartridge made. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY. - - New Haven, Conn. 














WY ry 








| 3 FOREST AND STREAM. 





(Drec.51, 1805 





FOREST AND STREAM BOOK LIST. 


. 
SH eS SS Se Se SO OH 


We are the largest publishers and importers in the United States of Books on Outdoor Sports. For fuller descriptions of many of these works send for the 
(free) Forest and Stream Illustrated Catalogue. Ail books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 318 Broadway, N. Y. 
No books exchanged. Registration, if desired, 10 cents extra. Our responsibility ceases after goods have been mailed. 
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Shooting on the DT INGcroCchahcts 6 Geos cnbes Shee eae estes seee Secours 75 Nests and Eggs of Birds of the United States. Grntry........... .00 
Shooting on Upland, Marsh and Stream. LEFFINGWELL........ -0oe DO Nests and Eggs of North American Birds. Davirs................. 1.75 
I ES UMOEE 6 os 6c odin nncwcnnnncesannson ssnxetdobsexavanpeobaces’ 15 Our Common Birds and How to Know Them..................... 1.50 
Sport with Gun and Rod. Cloth, handsomely illustrated............... 5.00 eer en eee, SAO NOIR, Sos acu cO6E Loe ce ch cs act ns cine carcn dence 1.50 
Sportsman’s Paradise, or the Lakelands of Canada. Illustrated... 3.50 Pheasant Keeping for the Amateur. [IIlustrated..................... .560 
Still-Hunter. Van Dyke......... ss wnvsueses Speweetonveeephasnee bi vonebs 2.00 Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting. Hornapay. LIilustrated...... 2.50 
Trajectory Tests of Hunting Riffles.......................+seccecseeee 50 Taxidermy Without a Teacher, MANTON...................ccceceeees 50 
Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle. H. C. Buiss........... 50 Taxidermists’ Manual. Brown. Illustrated; $1; paper................ 50 
Wild Fowl Shooting. LerrinecweL.. Half morocco, $3.50; cloth..... 2.50 . 
MISCELLAN > 
— Advent the Great Hunting G ci f 
: ; 5 ventures on the Grea untin rounds of the World....... d 
Diseases of Horses. DALZIEL. Paper.............0seseeeseereeseeevenees 75 | Blackfoot Lodge Tales. GRINNELL..... ts 
SPR SD DEON REDESS RPOUOOE. .. .. <2... cece. cose secscasenvesbccsoncce 1.50 City Boys in the Woods. We ts. 2.50 
'dorse, The, and His Diseases, and Rarey’s Method............... 1.25 Ferrets, Their Breeding and Hunting.......... 1202200020007 77°""" "25 
Training the Trotting Horse.......................ssceeeeeeeeneeeeeees 3.50 Mountain Trails and Parks in Colorado. Illustrated..." 1.50 
Horse Training Made Easy. JrEnnios. [Illustrated.................... 1.25 Old St. Augustine, Florida. ReyNo.ps. Illustrated ‘00 
Horsemanship for Women. Meap. Illustrated by Parker.............. 1.25 Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales. GRINNELL..._._.. 1)” 1.75 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor. 400 illustrations. ....................ceeeeeees 3.00 Poems of the Rod and Gun. McLELLAN................)° 1.25 
| el nT een ne 3.00 Poultry, Mlustrated Book of........................0 ‘00 
I « onveisceaninsensasarsescenhsaeivands scovescevce BOO cal Pigeon Keeper. WnicHT................. ; 
Saddle Horse and Guide to Riding. Illustrated.,.,,.....,++++++++++» 100 | Practical Poultry Keeping. BEAls............. + Sone 
one on ie eee English edition, 8V0....,::ss:srrrseveveeers BeBO Gem Lever's Compe. HORINGON, . Heapess seeeeoeens . ms 100 
CEP eee eee eee eeeee setrvegterereere . 
Stenchenge on the Horse. American edition, Heseevereeeeetersees BOO nele Lisha’s Shop. ROMMIOM: sresveerverevversesseveevrepeeteawnereene 
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FOREST AND STREAM. Vv 


Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. Fishing Tackle Manf’rs. 


THE MANY GOOD}' FEATURES_» Tq Make Your Flies 
Bristol Steel Fishing Rod | 


have become better known during the past season than ever bef, 

the demand for these rods has increased greatly. aan on 
Have added two new styles to our line for 1896. Just say the word and 

we will send you a copy of our catalogue. It is free. 


| 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Please wnention this paper. Bristol, Conn., U. S. A. 


—————————— 
x 5 97 Fulton St., N. Y. 
gs RA eo awe eo” 7 ESTABLISHED 1867. 
- Y Celebrated Manufacturer of High Grade 


pe ag? | TYER’S CABINET 
. ” of ue we nner aaa aeimarents See ain aeaaee with all 


? ecessa! . Feathers, Hooks, cases, and 
oe oe FISHING TACK TsB ey cxvuticial Flies and How to Make Them.” 


On receipt of 4c. in U.S. stamps we will send our r1ro-page catalogue. Price $5.00 








Guns, Revolvers, etc. 



















Cheap for Cash! 


100,000 
LOADED SHELLS 









Ss sid 


— 





Per 1000 Per 100 


$9.99 i2Ga 99c. 


3 Drams Powder—1 Ounce Shot No, 8, 
Send for 1895 gun catalogue. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 


00 523 Broadway, -« - New York. 


BARGAINS IN GUNS. 





WoOoD FOR RODS: 


Genuine Bethabara (preferred over all other woods 
by those who have tried it), Lancewood, etc. Also 
all the sundriés for those who make their own rods. 


Send 10 2cent stamps for 116-page Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price List. 
































00 MALCOLM A. —* 
OO | ; Remington Mid-Range Target Rifle, .40-50 Vernier (Successor to A. B. ERIPLEY . 
as and wind-gauge sights, octagon barrel, pistol grip, 503 Commerce St., _Philadelphia. 
50 shotgun butt, 9ibs. weight. Price $15. DO YO U WwW A NT 
4 J. P. DANNEFELSER, S =) O RT 5 
00 9 Chambers Street, New York. a 
Bo If so, “SHANNON’S” SPECIAL 
Zs : ALL oF ExTRA FINE QUALITY. Se ee SHELLS. 
00 ROGHESTE “NONE ARE BETTER.” 
00 12-Gauge......... = per = 
, -Gauge seeeecess . xr 
=e WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO THES : Pe ~ a sample hundred. - 
S$ ry 4 we ‘ CATALOGUE FREE. 
UNITED STATES NET & TWINE CO p 

00 : , | J. B. SHANNON & SONS, 
.50 _ 316 Broapway’ New York. Hardware, Guns, Fishing Tackle, etc 
= Pia the @ |1020 market street, Philadelphia. 

@ Sono in Borries Oniv~ ¢ — ‘AGENT For B. C. MILAMS? Good Trout Flies,20c. a 8 te". Te a akan 
00 | . They t Flies. HN B. MAC HARG, Jr. 
ee ‘eee sen’ NEW YORK BRANCH 6829634 W.34mSr Kentucky Heels. Pail cult you, in. ‘per doz., JO ROME, N. Y. . 
25 Shem. MAKER OF 
.00 a s * 
00 Fine Fishing Tackle 

FIREARMS, FIs KLE, BICY- 

Zz OLES, TENTS, LAWN TENNIS ee | eel a Of Every Description. 
: NSTRUMENTS; SPORTING DS, &c, Illustrated C , With low cash” , sent on application : 
50 mentioning FOr.  SAMES EL. BISH, 163 Adame Sta Obicage 11, | SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ze ; THE LAYMAN PNEUMATIC SPORTING BOAT.) “txpenr” 
50 | The Forest Sa = a medium of ° 
-OO | entertainment, instruction and information between (Fr me REEL. Three sizes. 
00 | Aca AER rns pepe creda rs Sane 
: 50 The editors are ‘not responsible for the views of corres: pe ae A, F. Meisselbach 
o> ce tio: sunpcn pErens. Terms: For % & Bre. Mie., 
— S — le copy 6h per year, for six } Ang Rates for Newark, N. J. 


.bO Three Copies, $10. Five Copies, $16. 

















Remit b; -order, istered letter, . 
00 | money-order or raft, payab) eto the Forest and Stream With Fl s Rod and Camera 
.bO | rane Company. e paper may be obtained “ * 
50 Great —_ qeasreniendiggepany os Price $5.00. For sale at this office. 
.00 Foreign Subscription and Sales Agents — London: 
5 Davies & Co.; Brentano’s; Sampson Low & Co. Paris: 
a | eee. Foreign terms: per year $2.50 for six THE ADIRONDACKS 
° ; } . 
i it is the safest, lightest and most compact portable 
00 | . ADVERTISEMENTS. boat on the market Weighs Iifun. te coally inflated, ee eee 
00 | qintide pages, S0centp permennareiiiine. Special setse and can be carried ina hand bag when collapsed tion on map-bond paper $1. 
25 laa. Gasebda ae Go cae tack Advardinee onan ouie It is made of the bast rubber duck cloth, in four “It is the most complete 
ent ir - separate compartments, has locps for erecting a map of the Adirondack 
.5bO besent in by Saturday previous to issue in which they " E; blished.”— 
} are to be inserted. Transient advertisements must in- —— . blind, absolutely safe in any waters. Splendidly region ever pu ad 
| variably be accompanied by the money, or they will not : —== = —— — adapted for hunting and fishing. Being paddled by orest and Stream. 
| beinserted. Reading notices $1.00 per line. Only adver _ the feet, the hands are left free to handle either rod Pocket map of LAKE 
: —— —s ees Sees inserted. or gun. A a dy a ower way. at is aiso made with full length wading pants. For circular and further ee ase Sone 
: ‘unica’ particulars app e sole manufacturers. 50c. 
BO | FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING 0O., ACENTS WANTED. 9 GUIDE Boss —Tux ADmONDACKS, illustrated, 1¢mo., 
| 1 ni cence ener A G S$ Idi & B 436-138 Voseae Street, NEW NORM: LAKE zones and Lake OHAMPLAIN, 25 cts. 
x a. : 
.00 | caiico Ormox, tn Security Bulg . G. opalding TOS., 2 71aR Wate reese agains, |e re oak HURON ny 
o : nearer errr ase ere 
50 | 
00 — 
00 | 


Ha KAISER, PILSEN: 

44 -CULMBACH, ERLANGER, 
~AUGUSTINER, MUENCHEN, 
-FRANKENBRAU AND 

DEER AND ELK PARK ENCLOSED WITH PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE. “NUERNBERGER BEER. 


hi This fence is especially adapted for Game Preserves, It is Elk high, Buffalo stri.ag, and Fawn tight. 30 trees. per mile will do for posts. 
thing but the trees, and contract to build any amount from one to one hundred miles, no matter what the lay of t 


Re EES 
We furnish every- se 
he land. Write for particulars and selvengin. FOR SALEAT ALL HOTELS AND GROCEMES. 


PAG ’ “ a - é . : : <"  FrRHOLLENDER &Co. 
5 WOVEN WHE THERE CO, Adrian, Mich. 1iS-119 ELM ST,NEW YORK,SOLE AGENTS. 
































FOREST AND STREAM. 


ce | } “Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. =} Tackle Manufacturers. 


Orange “Extra” Sporting. _WM. MILLS & SON’S 


\STANDARD BRAIDED LINES.| 


Braided Silk on 50-Yard Blocks, Two Connected. 


D E F H 
$5.00 $4.00 $830 $2.70 $2.00 $2.00 per 10 yards. 
Braided Silk Dressed Minnow Casting Line on Metal Spools. 
E F G oe 
! .00 .30 .30 00 yards. 
tos Dee to Farce. 
Standard Imperial Fly and Bait —_. 


F a 
6 5 Ey per yard. 
ev eeccceees per yard. 

These Standard Lines have never been oquaiied for quality Have taken medals and 


special prizes wherever exhibited. 
WM. MILLS & SON, 


7 Warren Street, 

























MILITARY~> BLASTING Sd DERS 


ete Ree A es 


SVILLE 
ara eo) tea tb 


re) FN 1c) ae 0) 
SMOKELESS POWDERS 





New York 


Orange “Extra’” Sporting. 310 THOS. J. CONROY, 310 


Fine Fishing Tackle and Camping Goods. 





i DY PON T’S 10. 


Smokeless Rifle, 
SREVOLVER AND 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN 
POWDER. 


The Safest, Strongest, Quickest and 
Cleanest Nitro Powders in 
the World. 


Du Pont's Rifle 
Du Pont's Choke Bore 
Du Pont’s Trap Powder 


Marked V.G. P. Strong, Clean and Quick. 
Du Pont’s Eagle Ducking 
Du Pont’s Crystal Grain 


Sznp PosTaL FoR CaTALOGUE. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


32 Pine Street, New York. 


JOSEPH  GILLGTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exnosimon, 1889, 
And the Chicago Exposition Award. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, | Polished blades and blued tops, price $§5 per pair. Full nickel 
——=—a| plate, $6 per pair. Winslow, Barney & Berry and Long Reach 
Skates in all the different qualities. Prices ranging from 


50 cents to $6 per pair. 


| Ros, REELS and LINES for Florida Fishing. 
LINES and HOOKS for Pickerel Fishing 
Through the Ice. 


DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 


374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Every Pipe 


We will send on receipt of 10 Cts. a sample to ~ address, 
Prices: 1 pound, $1.30; quarter pound, 40 cts, 
Post-paid Catalogue Free. 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., 


310 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Rubber Click Reels, 

Hercules Waterproof Fly Lines, 
Metal Centerl\Waterproof Fly Lines, 
Patent Spring Fly Book, 
Silver King Reels 






__ Silver King Lines. 


World Renowned Leaders and Flies. 
Acknowledged to be the best in use. 


Patent Rubber Multiplying Steel Pivot 
Reels, back sliding click (steel spring and 
wf ratchet) with patent adjusting pivot cap. 
These reels can be procured at the lead- 
ing Fishing Tackle stores. All genuine 
reels bear my name. 

I do not sell at retail. 


JULIUS VOM HOFE, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 











FORBES’ NEW SKATE, 





A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN 
Is SERVED OVER ANY BAR 
IN THE WORLD. 
All Ready for Use and Requires no Mixing. 


The Club 
Cocktails. 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, 
VERMOUTH 
and YORK. 








TRAPS, 







































m We guarantee these 
| Cocktails to be made of 
| absolutely pure and well 
} matured liquors, and the 
|| mixing equal to the beat 
cocktails served over 
|| any bar in the world. 

t Connoisseurs agree 
|| that of two cocktails 
| made of the same mate- 














Only 


New York. 











MANHATTAN Ff) risisand proportions the 
Cocktails }| one which is aged must O e 
a ithe || be the better. i } C - r 
Lent) oats Cae ot 8 Molden sceptre. 


principal railroads of the 
| United States. 


Avoid imitations. 


“One 
isthatofcontagion. It has been held 
that many cases of baldness are 
micro-organisms gathered <p Pm ny 
combs.”—New York Medical Record. 
For sale by all Druggists 


bly important nny Be in — baldness 
authority 
and oe = 














Tar Soap 














ip 
ond Desiers. ing and niistaing the streogt of te bal Bair, bat ite 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Sole Proprietors, ac : e r’ antiseptic quality is a carry i, aiaremets ae 
, New York; Hartford, : it treatment o: 
8 ad 20 Plesedill ily, Ww. London, ee , Baldness and Skin Diseases. 








TO BURN. 


“BLUE RIBBON” 
BRAND 


SMOKELESS, 


HAZARD 


Few Equal. None Better 


BLACK POWDER. 


For ALL Purposes. 


For 





WRITE FOR CIRCULARS, TO, 


TRE HAZARD POWDER CoO., 
44, 46 & 48 Cedar St., New York Gity., 


OR BRANCH OFFICES: 


R. 8. WADD Cin Ohio. 
F 5 Se cinnati, 

W. McB oXeent, 8t. Lo Mo: 
H. P. CO t, Baltimore, Md. 
J. F. 80 cS SONS, ARMS CO., Aguate, 


Kansas 
Agents and donters t in every prominent market 
ee ene 


Go by 
the 


Inde 


A record of over halj a century is a 
Guarantee that cannot be questioned, 


Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 
CAMERA & 


in every style, at all prices. 


FREE maitea rae on application." 


tbe International anual for 1805," 75 center 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO, 
591 Broadwav, New York. 


FOR THE PIPE. 


on last page of the 
Game Laws in Brief 
and you cannot go 
astray. Game and fish 
laws of all States and 
Canada. Clear, ac- 
curate, reliable. All 
dealers sell it. 25 ets. 





Porat 0) a 4 


JROLINA 


in Ty , 


BY AGrtat Le 





Levens of the Pipe 


Should try this famous old brand, 
pronounced by many the very best. 
Packed in tin foil and canvas 
ponches 


HIGHEST GRADE OILER. - 2&Sc. 





Regulates supply or otltoa drop. Dees not leak 
Cushman & Denison, 172 Oth Aver, Ne ¥. 





